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GerorcE Sanp died in 1876, and her publisher, Michel Lévy, died 
the year before, in 1875. In May, 1875, just after Michel Lévy’s 
death, Madame Sand wrote a letter in which she renders a tribute of 
praise and gratitude to the memory of that enterprising, sagacious, 
and successful man. She describes his character, his habits, his 
treatment of his authors, his way of doing business, his conception 
of the book-trade and of its prospects. It was by this conception 
and by the line which he boldly took in pursuance of it that he 
was original and remarkable; a main creator, says Madame Sand, of 
our new modus vivendi in literature; one whose disappearance is not 
the disappearance of a rich man merely, but of an intellectual force. 

The industrial and literary revolution, for which Michel Lévy did 
so much, may be summed up in two words: cheap books. But by 
cheap books we are not to understand the hideous and ignoble things 
with which, under this name, England and America have made us 
familiar. Cheap books, in the revolution of Michel Lévy, were 
books in the format Charpentier or the format Lévy, books in 
duodecimo instead of octavo; and costing, in general, two-and-six- 
pence or three shillings a volume instead of eight shillings or nine 
shillings. But they were still books of an outward form and fashion 
to satisfy a decent taste, not to revolt it; books shapely, well printed, 
well margined ; agreeable to look upon and clear to read. 

Such as it was, however, the cheapening of their books threw, at 
first, French authors into alarm. They thought it threatened their 
interests. ‘I remember the time, not so very long ago,” says 
Madame Sand, “when we replied to the publishers who were 
demonstrating to us what the results of the future would be: ‘ Yes, 
if you succeed, it will be all very well; but if you fail, if, after an 
immense issue of books, you do not diffuse the taste for reading, then 
you are lost, and we along with you.’ And I urged upon Michel 
Lévy,” she continues, “this objection among others, that frivolous 
or unhealthy books attracted the masses, to the exclusion of works 
which are useful and conscientious. He replied to me with that 
practical intelligence which he possessed in so eminent a degree: 


‘Possibly, and even probably, it may be so at first. But consider 
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this: that the reading of bad books has inevitably one good result. 
It inspires a man with the curiosity to read, it gives him the habit 
of reading, and the habit becomes a necessity. I intend that before 
ten years are over people shall ask for their book as impatiently as 
if it were a question of dinner when one is hungry. Food and books, 
we have to create a state of things when both shall alike be felt as 
needs; and you will confess then, you writers and artists, that we 
have solved your problem: Man does not live by bread alone.’” 

The ten years were not ended before Michel Lévy’s authors had to 
own, says Madame Sand, that their publisher was right. Madame 
Sand adds that this led her to reflect on the value of the mediocre 
in art and literature. Illustrious friends and fellow-authors of hers 
had been in despair at seeing works of the third order obtain a suc- 
cess far beyond any that they could expect for their own works, and 
they were disposed to think that with cheap books an era of literary 
decadence was opening. You are misled, she tells them, by the 
passing disturbance which important innovations always create at 
first. It was thought, when railways came, that we had seen the 
last of conveyance by horses and carriages, and that the providers 
of it must all be ruined ; but it turns out that railways have created a 
business for horses and carriages greater than there ever was before. 
In the same way the abundant consumption of middling literature 
has stimulated the appetite for knowing and judging books. Second- 
rate, commonplace literature is what the ignorant require for catch- 
ing the first gleam; the day will dawn for them as it does for the 
child, who by degrees as he learns to read learns to understand also ; 
and, in fifty years from this time, the bad and the middling in 
literature will be unable to find a publisher, because they will be 
unable to find a market. 

So prophesied George Sand, and the prophecy was certainly a 
bold one. May we really hope, that towards the year 1920, the 
bad and the middling in literature will either in Paris or in London 
be unable to find a publisher because it will be unable to find a 
market? Let us do our best to bring about such a consummation, 
without, however, too confidently counting upon it. But that on 
which I at present wish to dwell, in this relation by Madame Sand 
of her debate with her energetic publisher and of her own reflections 
on it, is the view presented of the book-trade and of its future. That 
view I believe to be in the main sound, and to show the course which 
things do naturally and properly tend to take, in England as well 
asin France. I do not say that I quite adopt the theory offered by 
Michel Lévy, and accepted by George Sand, to explain the course 
which things are thus taking. I do not think it safe to say that the 
consumption of the bad and middling in literature does of itself neces- 
sarily engender a taste for the good, and that out of the multiplica- 
tion of second-rate books for the million the multiplication of first- 
rate books does as a natural consequence spring. But the facts 
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themselves, I think, are as Michel Lévy laid them down, though 
one may dispute his explanation and filiation for the facts. It isa 
fact that there is a need for cheaper books, and that authors and 
publishers may comply with it and yet not be losers. It is a fact 
that the masses, when they first take to reading, will probably read 
a great deal of rubbish, and yet that the victory will be with good 
books in the end. In part we can see that this is the course which 
things are actually taking; in part we can predict, from knowing 
the deepest and strongest instincts which govern mankind in its 
development,—the instinct of expansion, the instinct of self-preser- 
vation,—that it is the course which things will take in the future. 

The practical mode by which Michel Lévy revolutionised the book- 
trade was this. He brought out in the format Lévy, at three franes 
or three francs and a half a volume, new works such as, for example, 
those of George Sand herself, which formerly would have come out 
at seven francs and a half a volume. Nay, such works would very 
often have taken two volumes, costing fifteen francs, to give no more 
than what is given in one volume of the format Lévy for three francs 
and a half. New books in octavo were cheapened likewise. The 
two octavo volumes of Prince Metternich’s Memoirs and Correspondence 
in French, which have lately come out in Paris, cost but eighteen 
francs. The two octavo volumes of the English version of Prince 
Metternich’s Memoirs and Correspondence cost thirty-six shillings. 
But in general we may say that the important reform accomplished 
in the French book-trade by Michel Lévy and by other publishers of 
like mind with him was this: to give the public new books at half- 
a-crown or three shillings, instead of at from six to twelve shillings. 

And now to apply this where it seems to me to be of very useful 
application, to various points which emerge in discussing the copy- 
right of English authors and the conditions of the English book- 
trade. I leave on one side all questions of copyright in acted plays, 
music, and pictures. I confine myself to copyright in books, and 
to the chief questions raised on it. My point of view will be neither 
an author’s point of view, nor a publisher’s point of view, nor yet 
the point of view of one contending against authors or publishers, 
but the point of view of one whose sole wish is to let things appear 
to him fairly and naturally, and as they really are. 


A Royal Commission on Copyright has lately been sitting, and 
has made its report. ‘“ We have arrived at a conclusion,” the report 
declares, “that copyright should continue to be treated by law as a 
proprietary right, and that it is not expedient to substitute a right 
to a royalty, or any other of a similar kind.” 

This opening sentence of the report refers to a great battle. The 
Commissioners have come, they say, to a conclusion, “that copyright 
should continue to be treated as a proprietary right.” Here has been 
the point of conflict, as to the proprietary right of the author, as to 
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his right of property in his production. Never perhaps do men shew 
themselves so earnest, so pertinacious, so untiringly ingenious, as 
when they have under discussion the right and idea of property. 
One is reminded of Pascal: “This dog is mine, said these poor 
children ; behold my place in the sun!” It is disputed whether an 
author has the right of property in his production after he has once 
published it. Professor Huxley and Mr. Herbert Spencer contended 
with indefatigable ingenuity before the Royal Commission on Copy- 
right that he has: and Mr. Farrer, of the Board of Trade, and Sir 
Louis Mallet maintained resolutely that he has not. There is no 
question that he can have a right of property in his productions so 
far as the law may choose to create one for him. But the real point 
at issue between these distinguished and powerful disputants is, 
whether he has a natural right. 

Now for me the matter is simplified by my believing that men, if 
they go down into their own minds and deal quite freely with their 
own consciousness, will find that they have not any natural rights at 
all. And as it so often happens with a difficult matter of dispute, 
so it happens here; the difficulty, the embarrassment, the need for 
drawing subtle distinctions and for devising subtle means of escape 
from them, when the right of property is under discussion, arises 
from one’s having first built up the idea of natural right as a wall to 
run one’s head against. An author has no natural right to a pro- 
perty in his production. But then neither has he a natural right to 
anything whatever which he may produce or acquire. What is true 
is, that a man has a strong instinct making him seek to possess what 
he has produced or acquired, to have it at his own disposal ; that he 
finds pleasure in so having it, and finds profit. The instinct is 
natural and salutary, although it may be over-stimulated and 
indulged to excess. One of the first objects of men, in combining 
themselves in society, has been to afford to the individual, in his 
pursuit of this instinct, the sanction and assistance of the laws, so 
far as may be consistent with the general advantage of the com- 
munity. The author, like other people, seeks the pleasure and the 
profit of having at his own disposal what he produces. Literary 
production, wherever it is sound, is its own exceeding great reward ; 
but that does not destroy or diminish the author’s desire and claim 
to be allowed to have at his disposal, like other people, that which 
he produces, and to be free to turn it to account. It happens that 
the thing which he produces is a thing hard for him to keep at his 
own disposal, easy for other people to appropriate ; but then, on the 
other hand, he is an interesting producer, giving often a great deal 
of pleasure by what he produces, and not provoking nemesis by 
any huge and immoderate profits on his production, even when it is 
suffered to be at his own disposal. 

So society has taken him under its protection, and has sanctioned his 
property in his work, and enabled him to have it at his own disposal. 
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In England our laws give him the property in his work for forty-two 
years, or for his own life and seven years afterwards, whichever 
period is longest. In France, the law gives him the property in his 
work for his own life, and his widow’s life, and for twenty years 
afterwards if he leave children ; for ten years, if he have other heirs. 
In Germany, the property in his work is for his life and thirty years 
afterwards. In Italy, for his life and forty years afterwards, with a 
further period during which a royalty has to be paid upon it to his 
heirs. In the United States, the author’s property in shis work is 
guaranteed for twenty-eight years from publication, with the right of 
renewal to himself, his wife, or his children, for fourteen years more. 
And this, though the author’s production is a thing confessedly 
difficult to protect, and easy to appropriate. But it is possible to 
protect it; and so the author is suffered to enjoy the property in his 
production, to have it at his own disposal. Mr. Farrer, like so many 
other people, is haunted by a metaphysical conception of property in 
itself, a conception distinguishing between things as belonging to the 
class of that which is property in itself and as belonging to the class 
of that which is not property in itself. His dog, his place in the sun 
at Abinger, are of the class of property in itself; his book, if he 
produces one, is of the class of that which is not property in itself. 
Sir Louis Mallet is in the same order of ideas when he insists that 
“‘ property arises from limitation of supply.” Property according to 
its essential nature, Sir Louis Mallet means, property in itself. Let 
us beware of this metaphysical phantom of property in itself, which, 
like other metaphysical phantoms, is hollow and leads us to delusion. 
Property is the creation of law. It is effect given by society and its 
laws to that natural instinct in man which makes him seek to enjoy 
ownership in what he produces, acquires, or has. The effect is given 
because the instinct is natural, and because society, which makes the 
laws, is itself composed of men who feel the instinct. The instinct 
is natural, and in general society will comply with it. But there are 
certain cases in which society will not comply with it, or will comply 
with it in a very limited degree only; and what has determined 
society in these cases to refuse or greatly limit its compliance with 
the instinct of ownership, is the difficulty of giving effect to it, the 
disadvantage of trying to give effect to it in spite of such difficulty. 
There is no property, people often say, in ideas, in spoken words ; 
and it is inferred that there ought to be no property in ideas and 
words when they are embodied in a book. But why is there no 
property in ideas and in spoken words, while there is property in 
ideas and words when they come in a book? A brilliant talker 
may very well have the instinct of ownership in his good sayings, 
and all the more if he must and can only talk them and not write 
them. He might be glad of power to prevent the appropriation of 
them by other people, to fix the conditions on which alone the 
appropriation should be allowed, and to derive profit from allowing 
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it. Society, again, may well feel sympathy with his instinct of 
ownership, and a disposition to assist and favour a production which 
gives it so much pleasure. But we are met by the difficulty, the 
insuperable difficulty, of giving effect to the producer’s instinct of 
ownership in this case, of securing to him the disposal of his spoken 
ideas and words. Accordingly, effect is not given to it, and in such 
spoken ideas and words there is no property. 


In other cases there is a partial and limited property given, and 
from the same reason,—from the difficulty of giving complete owner- 
ship. Game is aninstance in point. A man breeds pheasants, rears 
them and feeds them, and he has a natural instinct to keep them in his 
entire possession, and at his own disposal. But the law will allow 
but a partial satisfaction to this instinct of his, and the moment his 
pheasants leave his land they may be taken by the person to whose 
ground they go. Of his chickens, meanwhile, he retains ownership, 
even though they may pass over to his neighbour’s field. Yet very 
likely he has bought the’ eggs of the pheasants and of the chickens 
alike, reared them both, fed them both, and feels the instinct and 
desire to claim both alike as his property. But the law gives effect 
to this desire fully as regards the chickens, only partially as regards 
the pheasants. Why? Because of the far greater difficulty of 
giving full effect to it as regards the pheasants, and of the disad- 
vantage which may arise from persisting in giving effect to it in 
spite of the difficulty. The law denies him the complete ownership 
of the pheasants because they are difficult to keep at his own dis- 
posal, easy for other people to appropriate ; and other people are more 
prone to appropriate them than the chickens, and more inclined to 
dispute his ownership, because of this very difficulty in maintaining 
it and facility in violating it. Even the partial ownership which the 
law does allow him it has to fortify by special measures for its support ; 
by making trespass in pursuit of game a different and more serious 
offence than common trespass. To gratify his instinct of ownership 
fully, to let him have his pheasants at his entire disposal, the law 
would have to take more stringent and exceptional measures in his 
favour than it takes now ; and this every one feels to be out of the 
question. The law will certainly not do more for him than it does 
now; the only question is, whether it ought to do so much, 
To give as much ownership in game as a man enjoys now, special 
measures in his favour are required, because his ownership meets 
with such great natural difficulties; but the special measures are 
far less likely to be reinforced than to be withdrawn. 

And now to apply this to the question of copyright. The instinct 
of an author to desire ownership in his production, and profit from 
that ownership, is natural. The author is an interesting person, and 
society may, and probably will, be even more ready, rather than less 
ready, to aid in giving effect to the instinct in his case than in the 
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case of others, if it can be done without grave inconvenience. But 
there is difficulty in securing his ownership. His production is a 
production particularly difficult to keep at his own disposal, particu- 
larly easy for others to appropriate. His claim to some benefit of 
ownership, however, is generally admitted, and he has ownership 
given to him fora limited term of years. He finds a publisher, and 
in concert with him he exercises his ownership; and the result in 
England of this concert between author and publisher is, that 
English books are exceedingly dear. A strong desire for cheaper 
books begins to be felt. Here is the real importance of Sir 
Louis Mallet’s contention, and Mr. Farrer’s. “To English- 
men,” says Sir Louis Mallet, “easy access to the contemporary 
literature of their own language is only possible on the con- 
dition of exile; England is the only country in which English 
books are scarce or dear.” ‘Nothing can be more intolerable,” 
says Mr. Farrer, “than a system of copyright-law under which 
the inhabitants of the mother-country, in which the books are pro- 
duced, are the only persons in the world who are prevented from 
obtaining cheap editions of them.” An impatience, to which Mr. 
Farrer and Sir Louis Mallet here. give utterance, an impatience at 
the dearness of English books, a desire to have them cheaper, has 
therefore to be added to the original difficulty of securing the 
author’s ownership in a kind of production which is by nature hard 
to keep at his disposal, easy to appropriate. An increased difficulty 
of securing his ownership is the result. 

The ingenious reasoning of Professor Huxley and of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, and even the line taken by Mr. Froude in that instructive 
and interesting article on Copyright which he published in the 
Edinburgh Review, fail, it seems to me, to touch the point where the 
strength of their adversaries’ case lies. Like their adversaries, they 
lodge themselves, stark and stiff, in the idea of “ property in itself ;’”’ 
only, for them, an author’s work is “property in itself” just as 
much as his horse or his field, while, for their adversaries, his horse 
or his field is “property in itself,” but his work is not. Let us 
grant that the adversaries are wrong, and that an author’s work 
is “ property in itself” (whatever that may mean), just as much as 
his horse or his field. He has at any rate, we will suppose, the same 
instinct making him seek to have the ownership and profit of his 
work as to have the ownership and profit of his horse or field. But 
what makes the law give him such full ownership as it does of his 
horse or field, is not that the horse or field is “‘ property in itself ;” 
it is that to comply with his natural desire, and to secure him in his 
ownership, is in the case of the horse or field comparatively easy. 
And what makes the law give him a more limited ownership of his 
literary work is not that this work fails to prove its claim to be 
considered “ property in itself;” it is that in the case of his literary 
work to secure him in his ownership is much more difficult. And 
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suppose we add sufficiently to the difficulty, by the riseof a general 
impatience at the dearness of new books in England; of general 
irritation at seeing that a work like Lord Macaulay’s Life comes out 
at thirty-six shillings in England while in France it would come 
out at eighteen francs, that a new novel by George Eliot costs a 
guinea and a half while a new novel by George Sand costs three 
shillings ; of general complaints that ‘‘ the inhabitants of the mother- 
country, in which the books are produced, are the only persons in the 
world who are prevented from obtaining cheap editions of them,”— 
suppose we add, I say, to the difficulty by all this, and you endanger 
the retention of even the right of ownership which the law secures 
to the author now. The advantage of complying with the author’s 
instinct of ownership might be outweighed by the disadvantage of 
complying with it under such accumulated and immense difficulty. 

But yet to secure, so far as without intolerable inconvenience it can 
be done, the benefits of ownership in his production to the author, 
every one, or almost every one, professes to desire. And in general, 
those who profess to desire this do really mean, I think, what they 
say; and there is no disposition in their minds to put the author 
off with benefits which are illusory. But Mr. Farrer and others pro- 
pose, no doubt without intending the poor author any harm, a mode 
of benefit to him from his productions which does seem quite illusory. 
The proposal is to set all the world free to print and sell his work as 
soon as it appears, on condition of paying him a royalty of ten per 
cent. But both authors and publishers, and all who have the most 
experience in the matter, and the nearest interest, unite in saying 
that the author’s benefit under this plan would be precarious and 
illusory. The poor man pursuing his ten per cent. over Great Britain 
and Ireland would be pitiableenough. But what shall we say of him 
pursuing his ten per cent. over all the British dominions ; what shall 
we say of him pursuing it, under an international copyright on this 
plan between all English-speaking people, over the United States of 
America? There are many objections to this plan of a royalty ; but 
the decisive objection is, that whereas every one professes the wisk 
not to take away from the author all substantial benefit from the sale 
of his work, this plan, in the opinion of those best able to judge, would 
take it away entirely. 

The Royal Commission reported against this plan of a royalty, and 
in favour of continuing the present plan of securing by law to the 
author an ownership in his work for a limited term of years. The 
Commissioners have proposed what would, in my opinion, be a very 
great improvement upon the present arrangement: instead of a copy- 
right for forty-two years, or for life and seven years after, whichever 
period is longest, they propose to give, as in Germany, a copyright 
for the author’s life and for thirty years after. But the principle is 
the same as in the arrangement of 1842, and there is no danger at 
present, in spite of Mr. Farrer’s efforts, of the principle being 
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departed from. Mr. Froude says truly that the course recommended 
by Mr. Farrer, the withdrawal, in effect, from the author of the 
benefits of ownership in his work, is a course which every single 
person practically connected with literature consents in condemning. 
He says truly that there is no agitation for it. He says truly that 
the Press is silent about it, and that no complaints are heard from 
the public. 

And yet the natural facts, in England as in France, are as 
Michel Lévy states them in his conversation with Madame Sand ; 
there is a need for cheaper books, the need will have to be satisfied, 
and it may be satisfied without loss to either author or publisher. 
The strength of the dissatisfaction of Sir Louis Mallet and of Mr. 
Farrer with the actual course of the book-trade in England, is that 
the course of our book-trade goes counter to those natural facts. 
Sooner or later it will have to adjust itself to them, or there will be 
an explosion of discontent likely enough to sweep away copyright, 
and to destroy the author’s benefit from his work by reducing it to 
some such illusory benefit as that offered by the royalty plan of Mr. 
Farrer. As our nation grows more civilised, as a real love of reading 
comes to prevail more widely, the system which keeps up the present 
exorbitant price of new books in England, the system of lending- 
libraries from which books are hired, will be seen to be, as it is, 
eccentric, artificial, and unsatisfactory in the highest degree. It 
is a machinery for the multiplication and protection of bad 
literature, and for keeping good books dear. In general, a book 
which is worth a man’s reading is worth his possessing. The 
plan of having one’s books from a lending-library leads to reading 
imperfectly and without discrimination, to glancing at books and 
not going through them, or rather to going through, for the 
most part, a quantity of the least profitable sort of books only— 
novels—and of but glancing at whatever is more serious. Every 
genuine reader will feel that the book he cares to read he cares to 
possess, and the number of genuine readers amongst us, in spite of all 
our shortcomings, is on the increase. Mr. Froude, indeed, says, 
having the experience of an editor’s shelves before his eyes, that 
instead of desiring the possession of more books than one has, one 
might rather desire not to possess half of those that one has now. 
But the books he means are just those which a genuine reader would 
never think of buying, and which yet are shot upon us now in pro- 
fusion by the lending-libraries. Mr. Froude says, again, that new 
books are not the best books, and that old books, which are best, are 
to be bought cheap. ‘True, old books of surpassing value are to be 
bought cheap; but there are good new books, too, and good new 
books have a stimulus and an interest peculiar to themselves, and the 
reader will not be content to forego them. Mr. Herbert Spencer may 
tell him that to desire the possession of good new books, when he is 
not rich, is merely the common case of the poor desiring to possess 
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what is accessible to the rich only; that it is as if he wanted fine horses, 
and the best champagne, and hothouse flowers, and strawberries at 
Christmas. But the answer is that the good new books, unlike the 
horses and champagne, may be brought within his reach without loss 
to the vendor, and that it is only the eccentric, artificial, and highly 
unsatisfactory system of our book-trade which prevents it. 

The three shilling book is our great want, the book at three shil- 
lings or half-a-crown, like the books of the format Lévy, shapely and 
seemly, and as acceptable to the eye as the far dearer books which 
we have now. The price proposed will perfectly allow of this. The 
French books of the format Lévy, and the French books in octavo, 
are as shapely and seemly, as acceptable to the eye, as the corre- 
sponding English books at double and treble their price. The two 
octavo volumes of Madame de Remusat Memoirs in French cost but 
twelve shillings, yet they make a handsomer book than the two 
octavo volumes of the same work in English, which cost thirty- 
two. <A cheap literature hideous and ignoble of aspect, like the 
tawdry novels which flare in the bookshelves of our railway-stations, 
and which seem designed, as so much else that is produced for the 
use of our middle-class seems designed for people with a low 
standard of life, is not what is wanted. A sense of beauty 
and fitness ought to be satisfied in the form and aspect of the 
books we read, as well as by their contents. The contents offered 
us for next to nothing, but in hideous and ignoble form and 
aspect, is not what one desires. A man would willingly pay 
higher, but in the measure of his means, for what he values, in order 
to have it in worthy form. But our present prices are pro- 
hibitive. The taste for beautiful books is a charming and humane 
taste for a rich man, though really, as has been already said, our 
ordinary dear books gratify this taste not a bit better than the 
French cheaper ones. However, the taste for beautiful books re- 
quires expense, no doubt, to be fully gratified; and in large paper 
copies and exquisite bindings the rich man may gratify it still, even 
when we have reformed our book-trade. For reforming it, the 
signal innovation necessary, as in France, is the three-shilling book ; 
although, of course, the price of our new works in octavo at 
sixteen or eighteen shillings a volume would also have to be reduced 
in proportion. If nothing of this kind is done, if the system of our 
book-trade remains as it is, dissatisfaction, not loud and active at 
present—I grant that to Mr. Froude—will grow and stir more and 
more, and will certainly end by menacing, in spite of whatever con- 
clusion the Royal Commission may now adopt and proclaim, the 
proprietary right of the author. 

The doctrine of M. Michel Lévy respecting the book-trade, and 
what I have been saying about our book-trade at home, have their 
application in America also, and I must end with a few words 
concerning the book-trade of the United States. Indeed, one is 
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invited by the Americans themselves to do so, for the famous pub- 
lishers in New York, the Messrs. Harper, have addressed to the 
authors and publishers of this country a proposal for an International 
Conference on Copyright ; Mr. Conant, who is understood to be con- 
nected with the publishing house of Messrs. Harper, has given in an 
English magazine an exposition of American opinion on the matter, 
and an Englishman of legal training and great acuteness, who signs 
himself “C.,”’ but whom we may, I believe, without indiscretion, name 
as Mr. Leonard Courtney, has commented on Mr. Conant’s exposition. 

The Americans, as is well known, have at present, to quote the 
words of an American, Mr. George Putnam, who has published on 
this question of copyright’a pamphlet very temperate and, in general, 
very judicious, “‘no regulation to prevent the use, without remu- 
neration, of the literary property of foreign authors.” Mr. Putnam 
adds: “ The United States is, therefore, at present the only country 
itself possessing a literature of importance, and making a large use 
of the literature of the world, which has done nothing to recognise 
and protect by law the rights of foreign authors of whose property 
it is enjoying the benefit, or to obtain a similar recognition and pro- 
tection for its own authors abroad.’ 

The Americans, some of them, as is well known, defend this state 
of things by adopting the cry of “free books for free men.” A 
Conference held at Philadelphia, in 1872, passed resolutions de- 
claring that “thought, when given to the world, is, as light, free to 
all;”’ and moreover, that “the good of our whole people, and the 
safety of our republican institutions, demand that books shall not be 
made too costly for the multitude by giving the power to foreign 
authors to fix their price here as well as abroad.”’ 

Mr. Conant, in his representation to the English public of the case 
of the American public, adopts these Philadelphian ideas in principle, 
but he maintains that in practice the American publishers have 
generously waived their right to act on them, and he carries the war 
into the enemy’s country. He says for himself and his countrymen : 
“We are keenly alive to the necessity of the general diffusion of 
intelligence. Upon it depends the perpetuity of our republican form 
of Government. Europe is constantly pouring upon our shores a 
mighty deluge of ignorance and superstition. We welcome here 
the poor, the outcasts of every land. There is a wide-spread feeling 
that the Old World, which contributes this mass of ignorance and 
superstition to our population, should also contribute to the allevia- 
tion of the resulting ills.” He alleges that the concession in past 
times of a copyright to English authors “ would have retarded the 
progress of American culture at least half a century, and delayed 
that wide-spread intellectual development from which English 
authors reap so large a benefit.” 

And yet nevertheless, says Mr. Conant, “the course of American 
publishers, pursued for many years, towards foreign men of letters, 
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shows that they have no disposition to take advantage of the absence 
of international copyright.” He declares: ‘“ As for English authors, 
they have already learned that their interests are quite safe in the 
hands of ‘ Yankee pirates,’ as some of your writers still persist in 
calling the men who for years have conducted the publishing business 
of this country with the most scrupulous regard for the rights of 
foreign authors. Few English people, I think, have any notion of 
the amount of money paid to British authors by American publishers. 
Those authors whose books have been reprinted here without com- 
pensation to the author, may rest assured that this was owing to the 
fact that the sale was not remunerative here, and that international 
copyright will not make it larger.” On the other hand: “ While 
for twenty-five years past British authors have enjoyed all the 
material advantages of copyright in this country, American books 
have been reprinted in England by the thousand, without compen- 
sation to the authors.” And therefore, adds Mr. Conant, “in view 
of these facts, an American may be pardoned for indulging in a 
quiet laugh at the lofty tone which the Royal Commissioners on 
Copyright assume in their solemn arraignment of the United 
States for refusing to grant protection to English authors.” 

And so the tables are fairly turned upon us; not only have 
English authors no reason to complain of America, but American 
authors have great reason to complain of England. 

An English author, as he reads Mr. Conant, will by turns be 
inclined to laugh and to be indignant. Mr. Leonard Courtney 
handles Mr. Conant’s statement very scornfully and severely. 
For myself, I am of a gentle disposition, and I am disposed, in 
reading Mr. Conant in Macmillan’s Magazine, to ask him before all 
things Figaro’s question : Qui est-ce gu’on trompe ici 2— Who is it that 
is being taken in here? At the Philadelphia Conference, Mr. 
Conant’s statement would have been quite in place; why he should 
address it to the British public passes my comprehension. Our 
British middle-class, no doubt, like the great middle-class public of 
the United States, likes to have its defective practice covered by 
an exhibition of fine sentiments. But it is our own defective 
practice that we seek to cover by the exhibition of fine senti- 
ments; as when we left Denmark in the lurch after all our ad- 
monitions and threatenings to Germany, we assured one another 
that the whole world admired our moral attitude. But it gives 
us no pleasure or comfort to see other people’s defective practice, 
by which we are smarting, covered with an exhibition of fine 
sentiments. And so, as I peruse Mr. Conant, with Figaro I inquire 
in bewilderment : “ Who is it that is being taken in here?” We 
know perfectly well the real facts of the case, and that they are not 
as Mr. Conant puts them ; and we have no interest in getting them 
dressed up to look otherwise than as they are; our interest is to see 
them as they really are, for as they really are, they are in our 
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favour. If American authors have not copyright here in England, 
whose fault is that? It is the fault of America herself, who again 
and again has refused to entertain the question of international copy- 
right. Again and again, in Mr. Conant’s own statement, appears 
the proposal, on the part of England, of an international copyright ; 
and again and again the end of it is, “the report was adverse ;” 
“no action was taken;” “shelved;” “more pressing matters 
crowded it out of sight.” If Englishmen suffer by having no copy- 
right in America, they have the American government and people 
to thank for it; if Americans suffer by having no copyright in 
England, they have only to thank themselves. 

But is it true that American authors have no copyright in England ? 
It is so far from true, that an American has only to visit England 
when he publishes his book here,—or even, I believe, has only to 
cross the border into Canada,—in order to have copyright in his work 
in England. Mr. Motley told me himself that in this way he had 
acquired copyright in England for his valuable histories ; Mr. Henry 
James gets it in the same way at this moment for those charming 
novels of his which we are all reading. But no English author can 
acquire copyright in the United States. 

As to the liberal payment given at present, without copyright, by 
American publishers to English authors, it is more difficult to speak 
securely. Certainly it is far too much to say of British authors in 
general, that they “for at least twenty-five years past have enjoyed 
all the material advantages of copyright in America ;”’ or that they 
‘‘have learned that their interests are quite safe in the hands of 
American publishers.” Considerable sums have, no doubt, been 
paid. Men of science, such as Professor Huxley and Professor 
Tyndall, are especially mentioned as satisfied with the remunera- 
tion voluntarily accorded to them by the American publishers; and 
indeed, to judge by the success of their American dealings, it seems 
that these inheritors of the future, the men of science, besides having 
their hold upon the world which is to come, have their hold likewise, 
lucky fellows, upon the world which now is. Men of letters have 
not been so fortunate; and the list, given by Mr. Conant, of those 
to whom a surprising amount of money is paid from America, is to be 
received with caution. Mr. Tennyson is mentioned ; but I hear it said 
that in truth Mr. Tennyson has received little or nothing from the 
sale of his worksin America. One can at least speak for oneself ; and 
certainly I have never received, from first to last, a hundred pounds 
from America, though my books have been, I believe, much re- 
printed there. Mr. Conant will probably say that I am one of those 
authors ‘‘ whose sale is not remunerative,” and does not come to much 
either there or here. And according to the grand scale by which 
he weighs things, this may be true; only, if one had not received 
more than a hundred pounds here or in America either, during the 
quarter of a century that I have gone up and down, as the mockers 
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say, preaching sweetness and light, one could never have dragged 
on, even in Grub Street, for all these years. 

The truth is, the interests of British authors in general cannot 
well be safe in America so long as the publishers there are free to 
reprint whom they please, and to pay, of the authors they reprint, 
whom they please, and at what rate they please. The interests of 
English authors will never be safe in America until the community, 
as a community, gets the sense, in a higher degree than it has it now, 
for acting with delicacy. It is the sense of delicacy which has to be 
appealed to, not the sense of honesty. Englishmen are fond of 
making the American appropriation of their books a question of 
honesty ; they call the appropriation stealing; if an English author 
drops his handkerchief in Massachusetts, they say, the natives may 
not go off with it, but if he drops his poem, they may. This style 
of talking is exaggerated and false; there is a breach of delicacy in 
reprinting the foreigner’s poem without his consent, there is no 
breach of honesty. But a finely touched nature, in men or nations, 
will respect the sense of delicacy in itself not less than the sense of 
honesty. The Latin nations, the French and Italians, have that 
instinctive recognition of the charm of art and letters which dis- 
poses them, as a community, to care for the interests of artists and 
authors, and to treat them with delicacy. In Germany learning is 
highly esteemed, and both the government and the community are 
inclined to treat the interests of authors considerately and delicately. 
Aristocracies, again, are brought up in elegance and refinement, and. 
are taught to believe that art and letters go for much in making the 
beauty and grace of human life, and perhaps they do believe it. At 
any rate they feel bound to show the disposition to treat the interests 
of artists and authors with delicacy ; and shown it the aristocratic 
government and parliament of England have. We must not expect 
them to take the trouble for art and letters which the government 
of France will take; we must not expect of them the zeal which 
procured for French authors the Belgian Copyright Treaty of 1854, 
and stopped the Brussels reprints, which drove poor Balzac to despair. 
Neither in India, nor in Canada, nor yet in the United States, has 
our aristocratic government interposed on behalf of the author with 
this energy. They do not think him and his concerns of importance 
enough to deserve it. Still, they feel a disposition to treat his 
interests with consideration and delicacy ; and, so far as it depends 
on themselves, they show it. 

The United States are a great middle-class community of our own 
race, free from many obstructions which cramp the middle class in 
our own country, and with a supply of humane individuals sown over 
the land, who keep increasing their numbers and gaining in courage 
and in strength, and more and more make themselves felt in the 
press and periodical literature of America. Still, on the whole, the 
spirit of the American community and government is the spirit, I 
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suppose, of a middle-class society of our race, and this is not a spirit of 
delicacy. One could not say that in their public acts they showed, 
in general, a spirit of delicacy ; certainly they have not shown that 
spirit in dealing with authors,—even with their own. They deal 
with authors, domestic and foreign, much as Manchester, perhaps, 
might be disposed, if left to itself, to deal with them; as if, provided 
a sharp bargain was made and a good thing, as the phrase is, was got 
out of it, that was all which could be desired, and the community 
might exult. The worship of sharp bargains is fatal to delicacy ; 
nor is the missing grace restored by accompanying the sharp bargain 
with an exhibition of fine sentiments. 

As the great American community becomes more truly and 
thoroughly civilised, it will certainly learn to add to its many and 
great virtues the spirit of delicacy, and English authors will be 
gainers by it. At present they are gainers from another cause. It 
appears that till lately there was an understanding amongst American 
publishers that when one publisher had made terms with an English 
author for the republication of his work in America, the rest should 
respect the agreement, and should leave their colleague in possession 
of the work. But about two years and a half ago, says Mr. Conant, 
certain parties began to set at nought this law of trade-courtesy. 
Certain firms “began to republish the works of foreign authors, 
paying nothing for the privilege, and bringing out absurdly cheap 
eeditions right on the heels of the authorised reprint, which had cost 
a large outlay for priority and expense of publication.” The ruinous 
competition thus produced has had the effect, Mr. Putnam tells us in 
his pamphlet, of “pointing out the absurdity of the present con- 
dition of literary property, and emphasizing the need of an inter- 
national copyright.” It has had the effect, he says, of “influencing 
a material modification of opinion on the part of publishers who have 
in years past opposed an international copyright as either inexpedient 
or unnecessary, but who are now quoted as ready to give their 
support to any practicable and equitable measure that may be pro- 
posed.” Nothing could be more satisfactory. 

Accordingly, it is now suggested from America that an inter- 
national copyright treaty should be proposed by the United States 
to Great Britain, and, as a first step, that ‘a commission or confer- 
ence of American citizens and British subjects, in which the United 
States and Great Britain shall be equally represented, be appointed 
respectively by the American Secretary of State and by the British 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, who shall be invited jointly to 
consider and present the details of a treaty.” 

The details are reserved for the Conference; but it is no 
secret what the main lines of such a treaty, if it is to be accepted 
in America, must be. The American author will be allowed, on 
registering his work, to have copyright in England, and the English 
author to have copyright in the United States. But the foreigner’s 
work must be manufactured and published in the country, and by a 
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subject or citizen of the country, in which it is registered. The 
English author’s book, therefore, to be protected in America, must 
be manufactured and published in America as well as in England. 
He will not be allowed to print and publish his book in England 
only, and to send his copies over to the United States for sale. The 
main object, I think, of Mr. Conant’s exposition is to make it clear 
to us on the English side of the water that from this condition the 
Americans will not suffer themselves to be moved. 

English publishers and authors cry out that such a condition is an 
interference with the author’s “freedom of contract.” But then 
they take their stand on the ground that an author’s production is 
“property in itself,” and that one of the incidents of “ property in 
itself” is to confer on its possessor the right to “freedom of con- 
tract’ respecting it. I, however, who recognise natural difficulty as 
setting bounds to ownership, must ask whether the English author 
can reasonably expect to be admitted to copyright in America with- 
out this condition. 

Mr. Froude and Mr. Leonard Courtney both of them seem to think 
that the question of international copyright is not at all pressing; 
that opinion in America is slowly ripening for some better and more 
favourable settlement of copyright than any settlement which it is 
now likely to accept, and that meanwhile English authors may be 
well enough content with their present receipts from American 
publishers, and had better let things stay as they are. 

A few English authors may, perhaps, be content enough with their 
present receipts from America, but to suppose that English authors 
in general may well be so content, is, I think, a very hazardous 
supposition. That, however, is of little importance. The important 
question is whether American opinion, if we give it time, is likely to 
cease insisting on the condition that English books, in order to 
acquire copyright in America, must be manufactured and published 
there; is likely to recognise the English author and publisher as 
Siamese twins, one of whom is not to be imported without importing 
the other. Is there any chance, in short, of the Americans, 
accustomed to cheap English books, submitting to the dearness of 
English books which is brought about in England by what, in spite 
ef all my attachment to certain English publishers, I must call our 
highly eccentric, artificial, and unsatisfactory system of book-trade ? 
I confess I see no chance of it whatever. There is a mountain of 
natural difficulty in the way, there is the irresistible opposition of 
things. Here, where lies the real gist of his contention, I am after 
all at one with Mr. Conant. The Americans ought not to submit to 
our absurd system of dear books ; I am sure they will not, and, as a 
lover of civilisation, I should be sorry, though I am an author, if 
they did. I hope they will give us copyright; but I hope, also, 
they will stick to Michel Lévy’s excellent doctrine: “Cheap books 
are a necessity, and a necessity which need bring, moreover, no loss 
to either authors or publishers.” MatrHew ARNOLD. 
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Reticious Brocrarny has its difficulties and its advantages. The 
countless readers who found delight and comfort in the great spiritual 
romance of the heroic Church, the Vita Sanctorum, demanded nothing 
more than martyrdom and miracle; nor when a later theology 
combined successfully the scholastic method with the religious 
imagination, as in the Evercitia Spiritualia of Ignatius Loyola, did 
the hagiographer require any other source of interest in his subject 
than the adaptation of the mystical faculty to the distinctions and 
expansions of doctrine of which such special persons as Santa Theresa 
or Santa Caterina di Genova were eminent examples. But even when 
the requirement of credence in supernatural processes and phenomena 
was apparently extravagant, the vigilance of the Roman Church was 
never relaxed, and the enthusiasm and even the miracle were carefully 
directed into orthodox and harmless channels. For there was ever 
a narrow line between extreme sanctity and heresy, of which 
Savonarola, burnt and beatified, is perhaps the most prominent 
example, but which is still more strongly illustrated in the careers of 
the two great Reformers, San Philippo Neri and Martin Luther. Thus 
the bearing of the contemplative life on individual character is 
easier to portray in Catholic biographies than in those in which 
there is no positive check on the dilatations of the fancy, and where 
the connection between the religious and moral sense is consequently 
weakened. 

A similar advantage follows from the close combination of 
secular and spiritual action in the Church of Rome, and in the 
belief of the legitimacy of the connection. Its pontiffs have been 
kings, and more than kings; its bishops, statesmen and rulers of 
peoples. There is thus no difficulty in separating the public from the 
private life, not only of the Court and the whole governing body of 
ecclesiastical Rome, but of men in similar positions in foreign 
churches. The public life of such men as Cardinal Wolsey, Cardinal 
Richelieu, or Cardinal de Retz, or indeed of men who combined 
the tonsure with the character of popular or able men of society, 
told neither for nor against their repute for personal piety or even their 
formal regard for religious duties; they were separate provinces of 
their existence. 

These remarks may in a limited sense apply to the Church of 
England in its treatment of the internal life of its members, as well 


(1) Life of the Right Rev. Samuel Wilberforce, D.D. Murray, 1880. 
VOL. XXVII. N.S. Z 
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as in its records of the public, social, and literary work of its more 
distinguished dignitaries. Till recent times, and while under the 
traditionary ecclesiastical influences, its illustrations of individual 
piety have been confined to the story of active virtues and open 
excellences, expressed with sobriety of language and consistency 
of thought, and have rarely invaded the province of the Con- 
fessional by revelations of the struggles and anxieties of the 
inward man. The narrative of the parts played in the history 
of their country by such men as Burnet and Atterbury has been 
little coloured by their accidental vocation, and the relation of 
the eminent services of ecclesiastics in the serious walks of learning, 
or the tradition of their activity in the playgrounds of wit and 
humour, was not affected by extraneous considerations, or by a sup- 
posed inconsistency between their professional functions and the 
exercise of irrelevant faculties. 

But the Church of England retains this privilege no longer, and 
the present biographer of a distinguished ecclesiastic has to count 
with very different requirements for his work to be considered ade- 
quate and satisfactory. If he presents to the world a narrative of 
public action, however interesting in itself, or however vividly ex- 
pressed, he soon finds that that is not what is expected of him. The 
fashion of mental biography demands, even in secular subjects, 
a series of psychological processes, an acute analysis of motives, a 
turning-inside-out of the whole man, and if you can get him to do 
it himself by means of journals and diaries and private letters, so 
much the better—if not, you must do it for him. There was a 
custom in France in the last century of what were called Livres d la 
main, that is, manuscript copies of such records of family life as were 
deemed worthy of a larger interest than that of the familiar circle, 
but not adapted to open circulation, and these were passed from hand 
to hand within a limited range of readers.’ There was in this prac- 
tice of a society, not especially serious, a sense of delicacy that is 
totally wanting in the present revelations of the closest domestic 
life, and of which the titular religious world seems especially uncon- 
scious. In the work which has become a standard in that form of 
literature, the Récit d’une seur, the writer avows the intention of 
laying bare before the reader the “souls” of those nearest and 
dearest ; and the project is carried out with a skill and a charm that 
almost disarm criticism of the intention and the form. The 
success of that enterprise was complete; a noble family known 
to French society for its personal and intellectual attractions, and 


(1) This custom was made use of for the introduction into circulation of other than 
private writings, which it was thought dangerous to print at once. Voltaire’s Pucelle 


was thus started, and the Bibliophile cherishes such a work as a fine edition ; the cali- 
graphy is generally remarkable. 
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enjoying all its secular advantages, was at once credited with super- 
natural graces, which private sympathy is ready to accord, but which 
at the same time jar on the hard incredulity of the outer world. An 
English undertaking on the same lines, Mr. Augustus Hare’s 
Memorials of a Quiet Life, has met with the same result; the inner- 
most existences of two most estimable, but unimportant, and not 
especially gifted English ladies are so produced that the public 
interest assumes the attitude not only of gratified curiosity, but of an 
induced familiar acquaintance, and adopts them as representative 
figures of modern religious life. How can the biographer resist the 
temptation of a method which not only raises to fame those who 
could hardly claim notoriety but characters that usually seek the 
shade and who have given no especial cause why they should be 
withdrawn from it ? 

The chief objection to this exclusive use of personal narrative is, 
however, not the sense of the impropriety of its revelations, but the 
one-sided interest and the defect of fair criticism which it induces. 
Sir James Stephen, in his well-known article on the elder Wilber- 
force, remarks on the insertion in his Biography of extracts from his 
Diary, restricted as they were by the good sense of the writer :— 


‘‘ Such publications too often foster in those who read them a rank under- 
growth of hypocrisy. For one who, like Mr. Wilberforce, will honestly endea- 
vour to lay bare on paper the course of his life and the state of his heart, one 
hundred will make the same attempt dishonestly, having the fear of the 
biographer before their eyes. How fluent the acknowledgment of those faults 
which the reader will certainly regard as venial, while he admires the sagacity 
that has detected, the humility that has condemned, and the integrity that has 
acknowledged them! ” 


And again :— 


‘*No man has such an insight into his own circumstances, motives, and 
actions, or such leisure for describing them, or such powers of description, as 
to be able to afford to others the means of estimating with any approach to 
accuracy the exact merits or demerits of any one of his steps (and countless are 
the millions of these steps) in his whole moral and religious course.” 


But besides this difficulty on the part of the writer, there 
is, as it were, an infection of insincerity which communicates itself 
to the reader. How cruel it seems to take advantage of so much 
candour—to mete out strict justice to one so ready to judge himself, 
or even to admit his own admissions! The judgment of posterity 
on so much that is miserable and even criminal in the character of 
Rousseau, has, no doubt, been mitigated by his ‘‘ Confessions,” and 
when the impression is conveyed in journals and letters not ap- 
parently meant for posthumous publication, the judgment is 
irresistibly disturbed and distorted by an implicit, but uncalled-for, 
appeal to the sympathies and affections. 
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It is not intended by this objection to interdict the modern 
biographer from that analysis of character and research into motives 
which length of time and difference of circumstances render impossible 
in the estimate of historic personalities, or even to repress the very 
natural and laudable desire that the men of the past had been made 
more distinctive and more human to us by a closer introspection 
into their mental workings and springs of action. The unparalleled 
position of Boswell’s Johnson is, no doubt, due to this advantage, 
and it is not too much to say that Plato’s philosophy owes much of 
its hold on mankind to the personality of Socrates. You can hardly 
have too much of even trivial observation of men of whom it is 
desirable to know anything, and when Prosper Merimée said that 
the “only parts of history he cared about were the Anecdotes,” he 
evidently meant that they were the truest. But if we are to 
choose between a well-inspired, well-considered, and well-stated 
record of the facts of the life of an eminent man, or a jumble of 
letters, diaries, and newspaper-cuttings thrown indiscriminately 
together, and from which each reader is left to draw his own con- 
clusions, the former is no doubt the most desirable. It is at any 
rate a work of Literature to which the latter makes no pretension. 

There may seem little especial bearing in these observations on 
the life, or rather fragments of a Life of Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., 
lately given to the world after the decease of its writer, Mr. Ashwell, 
Canon of Chichester, but they have been suggested by the character 
of the subject and the form of its treatment. M. Thiers, who became 
very intimate with the Bishop during his exile in England, always 
called him Votre Cardinal @ Oxford, and we in Yorkshire fre- 
quently spoke of Archbishop Harcourt as the Cardinal of York ; 
but, in the case of neither, could we have biographies such as the 
world has gladly accepted of the Princes of the Church to whom I 
have already alluded. Compared with many other Lives of our day, 
the Canon will appear to have been eminently discreet in his use of 
the ample materials placed at his disposal, and there is a gentleman- 
like tone about the memoir which is in good keeping with the subject, 
but nevertheless it may be feared that public opinion may rather 
find confirmation of certain presumed defects than the discovery of 
merits hitherto concealed. 

This volume comprises forty-two out of the sixty-eight years of the 
life of Samuel Wilberforce, but it reads altogether like the story of his 
youth. There is in ita continuous juvenility, of the charm of which 
the writer himself seems conscious, and which gives a very true 
impress of the whole nature of the man. As he passes from school 
to college, from the student to the clergyman, from the parish priest 
to the rural dignitary, and from the Archdeacon to the Dean and 
Bishop, the biographer skilfully retains the unity of character which 
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in the ultimate estimate of his worth becomes of the highest impor- 
tance. 

Among the company assembled in the oval library of Mr. Henry 
Thornton’s house at Battersea Rise—designed by Mr. Pitt at the time 
when he and Mr. Wilberforce-lived there together as bachelors, and 
which afterwards became the social centre of the “‘ Clapham Sect,” as 
described by Sir James Stephen in his admirable monograph—there 
were “two noisy urchins putting to no common test the philanthropy 
“ofa tall shaggy dog and the parental indulgence of a slight figure that 
“followed them: ” the younger of these was the future Bishop of Ox- 
ford and Winchester, and the mental atmosphere of that society lay 
about him throughout his life. Ina letter written by the elder of the 
boys in his manhood occurs the nickname of “ Peculiar,” as designating 
the evangelical school; the phrase being probably suggested by this 
passage in Mr. Wilberforce’s Practical View of Christianity :—‘ The 
place held by these peculiar doctrines of Christianity constitutes the 
grand distinction between formal and real Christians.” And the use of 
the phrase by Robert Wilberforce marks very clearly the distinction 
between the churchmanship of the two brothers. In Robert the 
influences of the Oxford theology. soon obliterated the earlier asso- 
ciations, and it is probable that their limitation of thought and 
exclusiveness of view inclined him to the larger historical aspects 
which the Roman Church has hitherto been able to hold out to its 
converts, but which its more recent developments assuredly tend to 
obscure. In Samuel the local and paternal tendencies were so deeply 
impressed, that they are equally visible in their emotional and 
critical action through all portions of his career. They at once pro- 
tected him from Rome and excluded him from speculation; they 
saved him from Tractarianism and imprisoned him in a School. 
Nor is this surprising. He was, in a fair sense, the favourite son, 
and during his boyhood lived incessantly in his father’s thoughts. 
There are extant over six hundred letters to him, beginning in his 
twelfth year, written by Mr. Wilberforce in the midst of London life 
and parliamentary occupation, in weak health and with failing sight, 
in which the absorption in the boy’s material and spiritual interests 
is so entire, that the subject of the Slave Trade itself is never even 
mentioned. They are full of charming and sensible counsel :— 


‘*T hope my dear Samuel remembers what I used to say to him of its not 
being enough to be good negatively—that is, not to be unkind, but that he tries 
to be kind positively. Unless this is his endeavour, he will never be able to se- 
cure himself against actual unkindness. I wish all my children so to open their 
hearts to me; and you may beassured that I will always keep any secrets you 
may trust to me, and that you may always state to me everything of every 
kind, with the persuasion that I shall never be angry at what you shall say to 
me if you should tell me of faults, still less shall I ever bring up again in any 


way that can be unpleasant anything which you may in confidence commit to 
me,” 
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The correspondence of course includes many injunctions in the 
» peculiar’ phraseology, and exhortations to introspection which 
savour rather of the Roman Seminary than of ordinary religious 
instruction of the youthful mind; and one especial trait of this 
mode of education may be contrasted with the spirit of public-school 
life, where Mr. Wilberforce laments “the distressing discovery” 
that his son has “acted the worldly part” in not telling the 
master of some impropriety he had discovered in the conduct of a 
schoolfellow, and infers with sorrow that the same “point of honour” 
might prompt him, “when a man,” to fight a duel. There is, too, 
a characteristic allusion to his newspaper-reading, at the adolescent 
age of seventeen :— 


‘“*T sometimes doubt if I do right in sending you the Statesman, which you 
know is edited by that worst of varlets, Cobbett. Were it the Zimes, or 
even the Morning Chronicle, I should not think it right to put it into your 
hands.” 


There is one later letter, written when his son is going to Oxford, 
which is worth preserving, as a sample of that shrewd good-sense 
which underlaid the enthusiasm of Mr. Wilberforce’s character, and 
which probably enabled him to bring his great work to a successful 
issue. After enforcing upon him that ‘‘ you, as my son, will be tried 
by a different standard from that which is commonly referred to, and 
be judged by a more rigorous rule; for it would be folly rather than 
merely false delicacy to deny that from various causes my character 
is more generally known than that of most men in my rank of 
life,” he proceeds :— 


‘* Never be shy in asking me for any money you want, and pay ready money 
for everything, so far as you can do it with propriety and comfort. Be strongly 
on your guard against incurring any small debts with companions, &c., and 
then forgetting them. I have known persons, who I believe really did offend 
through inadvertency, bring on themselves the charge of roguery and mean- 
ness from little failures of this kind; and here let me also advise, in all cases 
of joint expenses, as on parties, &c., always be on the forward and generous 
side. The difference in a whole year would never probably amount to £20, 
while the effect on your estimation would be ten times the amount. Besides, 
Iam sure I need hardly remind you that any one who professes Christian 
principles should carefully guard against bringing any discredit on them by 
any part of his conduct. Any action that should sayour of parsimony would 
be charged on his principles. Yet here I should remark that I have often 
observed people will bear very well your being sparing on many of these 
occasions on which it is the general practice to ‘be profuse and to make a dis- 
play, if you can contrive to impress on them that it is not from the want of 
generosity that you are economical, but from your own peculiar views of duty. 
Ihave found giving presents to people please them exceedingly, and produce 
an impression of great liberality, and purchase tho right (if I may use the 
expression) of being, with impunity, much more moderate than common in 
other cases of general expenditure—by with impunity I mean without bringing 
on any reflections or imputations of parsimony—e.g., when I lived a bachelor 
in London, and wished to give away as much as possible, I saw the. best way 
of saving money was to lessen my establishment. I kept no country-house ; 
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my only residence was a smallish house in Palace Yard. My dinners and all 
my apparatus were less expensive than those of any people of my rank and 
fortune. But I always took care to maintain hospitality, and I used to give 
freely dinners and suppers to members of Parliament, which consumed, com- 
paratively speaking, very little either of my money or time, but which, as they 
could not be imputed to a disposition to show off a splendid sideboard, &c., &c., 
suited people’s convenience, and made me extremely popular, and quite 
excluded all ideas that in the more important particulars in which I saved my 
money I was influenced by any narrow-mindedness.” 


In an early letter Mr. Wilberforce had warned his son against 
“emulation” as inconsistent with the Law of Love, and had con- 
soled him for a failure in some examination, that it might be intended 
to teach him this lesson ; ‘but, as he approached the active work of 
life, he reminds him,—* How little do you know to what success 
Providence may not call you. If, when I was about your age, any 
one had pointed to me and said, ‘That youth will, in a few years 
(not above seven or eight), be member for the first county in 
England,’ it would have been deemed the speech of a madman. But 
I can truly say that I would as much rather see you a Samuel Wilson 
or a Buchanan, as eternity is beyond any given position of time in 
the estimate of a reasonable being.’’. Besides these concluding words, 
there is no indication that Samuel Wilberforce was especially desig- 
nated for the Church, either by his family or his own inclination. 
Indeed, his chief interest at Oxford rather inclined to the Bar, in its 
cultivation of the art of public speaking. His father had been in the 
habit of making him put his thoughts into an oratorical form from an 
early age, and his facility of utterance must have been remarkable, for 
his second speech at the United Debating Society attracted sufficient 
notice for Theodore Hook, in the John Bull, to draw attention to the 
circumstance that “two sons of Mr. Wilberforce had vindicated the 
deposition of Charles I.” Indeed, all his speeches at that time were 
of the same political colour. In his first he defended Lord North’s 
conduct as regards the War of American Independence; he denounced 
Borough Patronage as inconsistent with the spirit of the Constitution ; 
he censured the Union as unlikely to have been beneficial to Ireland ; 
he advocated the education of the lower orders as likely to prove bene- 
ficial to the interests of the country, and maintained that the power 
of the Crown had increased since the Revolution of 1688. In 1825 
he brought forward the Total Abolition of Negro Slavery; and on this 
and other subjects was evidently in constant communication with his 
father, who, however, remonstrates against the absorbing interest of 
the habit of debate. “I should deeply regret it if it were to have 
the effect of making you too much of a politician,” and warns him 
against undue solicitude about popular estimation—‘‘This besetting 
sin, for such it is, though styled the ‘last infirmity of noble minds.’ ” 

His degree was nothing remarkable, and he was defeated for a 
Balliol Fellowship by Moberly and Francis Newman. The choice 
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of a profession may, indeed, have been hastened by an attachment to 
a young lady of eminent charms, which had dated from his very 
early youth, and which his father speaks of as “his great security 
during his University residence.” When it was decided that he 
should take orders, Hurroll Froude wrote to him, “ From what you 
said in one of the last conversations I had with you, I thought you 
seemed more reconciled to the notion of taking orders, if at all. Of 
course in a matter of that sort every man must judge for himself; 
but I should say by all means be a parson early, if the alternative is 
not to be one at all.” At the same time his father wrote, “I rejoice 
in the prospect of your becoming a clergyman rather than a lawyer, 
when from your talents and qualifications it appeared by no means 
improbable that in the legal line you might not improbably rise to 
the enjoyment of rank and affluence.”’ It is interesting to connect 
this passage with the later impression of a large part of the world 
that he was meant for a lawyer rather than for a priest, and on 
the other hand with his own expressed belief that his character 
would have been injuriously affected by the alteration. “I ought to 
thank God for my lot,” he writes in his diary of March, 1838: “ if, 
as it is, I find it hard to make head against sin, what would it have 
been if I had been a successful lawyer!” 

After a short curacy at Checkendon, near Henley-on-Thames, he 
became rector of Brighstone, in the Isle of Wight, and thus, while 
under five-and-twenty, had entered on his career as a beneficed 
clergyman. In this pleasant rural parish—in which Bishop Ken 
was one of his predecessors—with a beloved wife and ample means, 
he passed the ten critical years of life in much happiness, and in 
a combination of activities, not of the highest order, but most congenial 
to his nature and abilities. Of these the most prominent, indeed the 
absorbing one, was the exercise of that facility of speech which had 
been his characteristic from boyhood, inherited from his father, who 
owed to it his parliamentary success and consequently his philan- 
thropic fame—cultivated as carefully as ever Mr. Pitt’s by Lord Chat- 
ham—expressed through an organ, not indeed so singularly charming 
as that which rang through the Castle Yard of York in March, 1784, 
and made the diminutive young Hull merchant member for York- 
shire, but full of sonorous intonation and dramatic variety. This 
faculty of the expression of ready and ductile thoughts became, 
in the duties of his profession, at once the satisfaction of his daily 
life and the leverage of his ecclesiastical fortunes. With the 
paternal prestige, with an appreciative Bishop, with affectionate 
university relations, with an intellectual tact which stood him in 
stead of large or accurate knowledge, and with a love of approbation 
that radiated into kindness for all about him, no wonder that the 
Rector of Brighstone passed little time in his insular obscurity, but 
was frequently and increasingly occupied in preaching for other clergy 
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and for religious societies (especially of a missionary character), in 
the University pulpit in 1836, in speaking at public meetings, and 
in making more or less acquaintance with the best men of the day. 
No wonder that he should have been often tempted from his quiet 
living by the offer of an important London charge and several minor 
promotions; but he must have become very notorious to have 
had in 1887 the choice of the Vicarage of Leeds, which Dr. Hook 
accepted on his refusal. It isa curious speculation how far the more 
versatile and sympathetic mind of Wilberforce would have affected 
the opinions and imagination of that great northern city, in compari- 
son with the influence exercised by the sturdy intellect, self-asserting 
temperament, and rough: geniality of Hook, who, to use his own 
expression, found “ Dissent dominant and Wesleyanism the esta- 
blished religion,” and has left, within the range of his parochial 
or rather episcopal functions a distinct and traditionary action of 
the thoughis and feelings of the Anglican Church which still has all 
the character of a permanent impression." 

Besides the University sermons, the only important literary em- 
ployment of these years was the Life of his father, the common work 
of himself and his brother. This was finished in 1838, and was 
eagerly read by a large portion of the religious world; but the 
political colleagues and associates in Mr. Wilberforce’s great work had 
passed away, and the book, from its absence of form and defects of 
construction, has never taken its place among standard English bio- 
graphies, though no doubt it will in many places be taken down from 
its dusty retirement, in the renewed interest of the Life of his son. 
In the Diary there is occasional mention of theological reading, and 
in one letter an allusion to the enjoyment of a poem of Spenser’s, and 
in another a remark on Wilhelm Meister—“ its curious pictures of life 
and manners”’—but anything like serious or continuous study was 
incompatible with the ceaseless round of perfunctory, domestic, and 
social occupation. 

A letter accompanying a presentation copy of his father’s life 
to Mr. Gladstone, then busy on his book on Church and State, illus- 
trates the mental relation of the rising statesman and of the risen 
ecclesiastic :— 

‘You will find, I trust, the part which concerns his old West Indian war- 
fare written in a temper of which you will not disapprove; and the sketch 
which it gives of a public man holding fast to high principles, and living in 
the fear of God, will, I have no doubt, be interesting to you, and must, I 
think, be useful to those whose lot it is to be thrown into the midst of the same 
tempestuous scenes. 


**T have long wished to say a few words to you on your own position ; from 
the one only reason which may have led me to see some things in it which may 





(1) Within the last year the Hook Memorial Church has been consecrated with every 
expression of reverential memory, the son of Dr. Hook instituted as its rector, and an 
' overwhelming majority of Churchmen returned for the School Board. 
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possibly have passed unnoticed by you, namely, that I know less and am there- 
fore less occupied by its details, and may therefore think more of its general 
features. 

‘* Tt would be an affectation in you, which you are above, not to know that 
few young men haye the weight you haye in the House of Commons, and are 
gaining rapidly throughout the country. Now I do not wish to urge you to 
consider this as a talent, for your use of which you must render an account, 
for so I know you do esteem it, but what I want to urge upon you is that you 
should calmly look far before you; see the degree of weight and influence to 
which you may fairly, if God spares your life and powers, look forward in 
future years, and thus act now with a view to then. 

‘“« There is no height to which you may not fairly rise in this country. If it 
pleases God to spare us violent convulsions and the loss of our liberties, you 
may at a future day wield the whole government of this land; and if this 
should be so, of what extreme moment will your past steps then be to the real 
usefulness of your high station. If there has been any compromise of prin- 
ciple before, you will not then be able to rise above it; but if all your steps 
have been equal, you will not then be expected to descend below, them. I say 
this to you in the sad conviction that almost all our public men act from the 
merest expediency ; and that from this conventional standard it must be most 
difficult for one living and acting amongst them to keep himself clear; and yet 
from the conviction, too, that as yet you are wholly uncommitted to any low 
principles of thought or action. I would have you view yourself as one who may 
become the head of all the better feelings of this country, the maintainer of 
its Church and of its liberties, and who must now be fitting himself for 
this high vocation. 

- Suffer me to add, what I think my father’s life so beautifully shows, that a 
deep and increasing personal religion must be the root of that firm and 
unwearied consistency in right, which I have ventured thus to press upon 
you. 

‘**May you in another walk, and in still higher opportunities of service, as 
perfectly illustrate the undoubted truth that those who honour Him, He will 
honour. Believe me, my dear Gladstone, to remain most sincerely yours, 

** SAMUEL WILBERFORCE.” 

His acquaintance with “that noble fellow” Bunsen, with Maurice, 
who “charmed me with his benignity and wisdom,” and with Thomas 
Carlyle, “ very interesting,” dates from this epoch, and his removal to 
Alverstoke brought him into contact with John Wilson Croker, and 
with the family of Lord Ashburton, with which for two generations 
he entertained the happiest relations. He held this charge from 
1841 to 1844, and then occurred the terrible event which haunted 
him in all the steps and various conditions of his future life, the death 
of his young wife. Canon Ashwell, with almost dramatic interest, 
puts together the notices of his journal from year to year on that 
fatal day, the last in 1871. There, too, was cemented by four years 
of mutual service the friendship of Chenevix Trench, his “best 
friend in life.” 

Soon after he was appointed chaplain to Prince Albert, and 
became a great favourite with the royal circle. To his nature the 
intimate intercourse of a blameless Court must have been especially 
agreeable. His loyalty was at once a duty and an affection, and in 
the circumstances of the young married life of the Queen there was 
much to give to the formality of a quasi-official relation a deep per- 
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sonal interest and pleasurable excitement. He had, too, that faculty 
of dependence without servility to which’Prince Albert would have 
been accustomed in that peculiar combination of patronage and 
familiarity which the ‘bettermost German courts had cultivated, and 
of which the position of Gothe at Weimar was the eminent example. 
A letter is here given addressed to Wilberforce, then Dean of West- 
minster, on his nomination to the bishopric of Oxford, in which the 
Prince expounds to him the duties and limitations of the character 
of an English bishop, and which, coming from so young a man, in 
however exalted a station, to an eminent ecclesiastic, would have 
been hardly explicable as a matter of taste and feeling, on any other 
supposition. The frequency of his religious services before the Court 
leaves the impression that his talent as a preacher was highly appre- 
ciated, and there are notices in his journal of his admission into the 
inner daily life of the Royal Family. The appointment of Almoner, 
which had been usually attached to the archbishopric of York, was 
regarded as a mark of peculiar favour. He had two especial friends 
in the household—Lady Lyttelton, whose interesting Journal may 
some day be given to the world without any derogation to the dignity 
of even royal privacy, and Mr. Anson, the Prince’s secretary, whose 
premature loss was regarded by the Royal Family as a domestic 
calamity. In an incidental extract taken from his diary in 1849, 
he wrote: ‘June of this year. Domestic matters. Dangerous 
“ sickness, and near view of death. Evident withdrawal of royal 
“favour. J. E. A.’s death bearing on this,” a juxtaposition which 
shows how painfully the Bishop felt the change of countenance of 
the Court. Mr. Anson’s presence there may have been of service to 
him as a reminder to others, but it is hardly likely that so delightful 
an element in a limited society would have been dismissed without 
some deeper meaning. It has been popularly attributed “to his 
partial resistance to the prerogative in objecting to the nomination 
of Bishop Hampden, but even this error of judgment was not so 
persistent as to have been unpardonable; and it will remain a 
courtly mystery of no other import than as having been a severe 
trial in his life. His article in the Quarterly Review on “ Royal 
Authorship” in 1867, in its affectionate tribute to the memory of 
the Prince, shows that if any wrong had been done to him, he had 
been able to bury it in happy and generous reminiscences. 

During this period his friendship with his Oxford associates was 
maintained by frequent intercourse, and brought him into connection 
with the chief theological events of the time. Of these by fag the 
most important was the publication of a series of Tracts, which at 
once gave a new current to the destinies of the Church of England. 
In this remarkable agitation he writes to his mother that he takes 
little interest, and indeed “has only read a few of them,” and a 
little reflection will indicate the meaning of this disposition. 
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The broad distinction between what was designated the Tractarian 
movement, and that which under the name of Ritualism now disturbs 
the Church of England, is not so well recognised asit deserves to be. 
Betweer the years 1828 and 1880, the general use at Oxford of 

* Whately’s works on logic and rhetoric had sharpened the under- 
graduate mind, which the academic study of Aristotle’s Ethics and 
Butler’s Evidences and Sermons had left dissatisfied with the religious 
teaching of the day. Jebb’s Essay on the peculiar character of the 
Church of England directed this anxiety towards the divines of the 
sixteenth century and their distinctive dogmas, while the theosophy 
of Coleridge led to the search for dogmatic truth by metaphysical pro- 
cess. In 1832 Mr. Rose started the British Magazine, which had for 
its primary purpose the defence of the Church against the radical agita- 
tion that accompanied the reform of education, and which was directed 
at once against its formularies and its financial interests in tithes 
and church rates. Mr. Newman’s first volume of Sermons, though 
uncontroversial, expounded in distinct propositions and pellucid 
language what may be called the temper of Christianity as applied 
to the Church. This was followed by Keble’s Primitive Tradition 
and Pusey’s Scriptural Views of Baptism, and to the opposition which 
assailed the latter work the appellation of the principles of the 
Party is probably due. Newman’s Lectures on Romanism and Ultra- 
Protestantism laid down the landmarks of the English Church, and 
planted it as the legitimate representative of ancient Christianity 
uncorrupted by, and independent of, Rome. The bases of this 
system were essentially historical, and its method strictly logical. It 
was the application to strong and unemotional minds of the same 
principles in the ecclesiastical sphere as they admitted and acted 
upon in ethics and politics: it was a design to give to the Church of 
Englartd a reality which admitted and made use of the imagination 
and the affections, but lay above and apart from them, commanding 
the intelligence of mankind by a higher reason of its own. It never 
professed any especial care for Rites except as symbols, or agitated for 
any matter of costume except the disuse of the Geneva gown. In its 
relation to the State, it was the theory of the Non-Jurors, without 
their adherence to the indefeasible rights of Legitimacy, and of the 
Gallican Church without its servility to Louis-Quatorze. This 
independent attitude was not attractive to the character of Mr. 
Wilberforce’s views. Though he would have repudiated any charge 
of Erastianism, he had the old liking for Church and State; he 
would have wished to see a State spiritualised by the Church, but he 
did not wish to see it in subjection. The historical basis vexed 
his evangelical conception of religious truth as something existing 
without relation to an external world, and of which the Church was 
no more than the instrument and communication. But the dominant 
sentiment was his fear and dislike of Roman authority, and he did 
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not see that the Tractarians, as such, had no more liking for Rome 
than he had. In fact they wanted to be Rome themselves; and it 
was only when the public voice rose so loud against this claim of 
the Anglican Church that the disposition to perversion showed itself. 
The Master who gave his name to the theory has never gone further 
than to propose an Eirenicon to the Church of Rome which would 
have been a victory, and the great convert, the Cardinal, who for 
once seems to have chained up the watch-dogs of popular Pro- 
testantism, is wittily said by Dr. Déllinger to owe his Hat to the 
Roman Curia’s ignorance of the English language, which alone has 
prevented them from putting his books in the Index. 

But if Mr. Wilberforce remained apart from this remarkable move- 
ment, he readily took part in the condemnation of the appointment 
of Dr. Hampden to the Regius Professorship of Divinity. Hampden’s 
Bampton Lectures, which now would be regarded as a learned but 
not vivacious exposition of the effect of the scholastic method and 
phraseology on Christian doctrine, had four years before seriously 
shocked the current opinion of the University by an apparent sub- 
stitution of metaphysical nomenclature for religious realities, a pur- 
pose which the writer most positively disowned. The selection of the 
lecturer for the official representative of the theological teaching of 
the. University was an unwise act of defiance on the part of the 
Liberal Government, which, however, was probably only meant as 
the reward of an earnest member of the University who favoured 
the admission of Dissenters to the University, and had even written 
a pamphlet in favour of that liberal measure. But if Samuel Wilber- 
force’s evangelical training would have made any such possible views 
as those indicated in Hampden’s Lectures repugnant to his deepest 
convictions, the political liberality of the writer would have been no 
recommendation, for the young reformer of the Oxford Debating 
Society had announced himself, within a year of his ordination, as an 
uncompromising Tory, and later had only been prevented by the 
Bishop’s remonstrance from seconding Mr. Ward’s nomination for 
the Isle of Wight in opposition to the semi-sacred name of 
Simeon. He did, in fact, answer to the cry of “The Church and 
Mr. Wilberforce,” in the Bugie Inn at Newport, in a speech that 
might seem to prognosticate the future Conservative occupant of the 
episcopal bench. 

In 1845, after an occupation of the Deanery of Westminster too 
short for him to leave any distinct impression, he became Bishop of 
Oxford, a diocese which, from its limited size and neglected condition, 
was especially favourable for the exercise of that personal supervision 
for which he was so well adapted. In fact he treated it as one large 
parish, and established relations with his clergy of a nature so fami- 
liar and intimate that a new character of a very doubtful advantage 
was given to the whole episcopate. The larger area and independent 
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habits of the larger bishoprics were not either intended for or 
appropriate to the paternal rule, which required a man of especial 
gifts to employ without intrusion and despotism; and from the 
necessary failure of this attempt has sprung the demand for the 
parcelling-out of England into any number of small sees, damaging 
at once the dignity of the office and the freedom of the ministry. 
But in the relation between the Bishop and the University, unim- 
portant in form but considerable in reality, the selection of Wil- 
berforce was not equally fortunate. In such a position he was 
not a man willing to remain outside the matters in which the 
University was vitally interested, and, at that moment, the chiefs of 
the different schools were men of mark and the subjects of con- 
troversy weighty. I cannot but perceive a tone of irony in Dr. 
Pusey’s congratulation to him that he had succeeded to a post re- 
quiring ‘ supernatural gifts’ rather than ‘ natural acquirements.’ His 
learning, classical or even theological, was of no high order, and 
even his preaching was of a popular rather than academic character. 
It was, therefore, not surprising that there should be no d priori 
good-will towards him in his treatment of important controversies, 
and that he should have been mistrusted both by high ecclesiastical 
authorities and by thoughtful inquirers. 

Canon Ashwell takes the period of the Hampden controversy, 
1847-48, as the turning-point in the Bishop’s life—the watershed, 
as it were, between the happy current of his successful and compara- 
tively irresponsible professional career and the distracted and difficult 
courses that followed. I am inclined to think that far too much 
importance was attributed to the Bishop’s part in that affair, and 
that the worst he could be accused of was a want of resolution and 
decision of character, and that the reproach of double-dealing was 
entirely undeserved. With all the Church to choose from, the selection 
of Dr. Hampden for the Bishopric of Hereford was one of Lord John 
Russell’s acts of petulant defiance of what he considered false and dan- 
gerous principles, of which the Durham Letter, issued without the 
knowledge of his Cabinet, was a still more flagrant specimen. He 
delighted to strain the constitution of Church and State, if only 
to show how strong it was; and when Bishop Wilberforce took 
the step of ministerially sanctioning the legal inquisition into the 
soundness or unsoundness of Dr. Hampden’s religious opinions, 
it was clearly done rather in the spirit of an official tu-quogque than of 
a deliberate intention to embroil the Church with the Crown. It 
was, however, in a far different temper that men like the Oxford 
Tractarians and prelates like the Bishop of Exeter urged the prose- 
cution, and this was exactly what he failed to understand. He had 
written an almost affectionate appeal to Dr. Hampden to make a 
public confession of his orthodoxy, which the Professor, attacked and 
hampered as he had been by the University, with dignity declined todo; 
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and in announcing to him the act of remitting the Articles against him 
to the Ecclesiastical Court, he professes to do it solely to afford him the 
means of proving that his opinions had been misrepresented and 
misunderstood. But, as the discussion went on, the Bishop became 
aware that he was far more compromised than he supposed, and 
that, whether he intended it or not, his proceedings must have a 
judicial character, and finally he withdrew the Letters of Requests, 
on the plea that Dr. Hampden had withdrawn one of the obnoxious 
works from circulation, and that, on a more deliberate study of the 
Bampton Lectures, on which the whole structure of heresy had been 
founded, he could find nothing distinctly unorthodox or erroneous. 
The world naturally said, ‘‘ Had he never read them before?” and the 
foiled theologians vented on him their wrath and indignation. How 
he felt the position himself is told in these letters. Henry of 
Exeter scolded him in his most imperious style. To his brother 
Robert he writes :—‘‘ Write to me soon, and tell me I am not a 
rascal;””? and again,—‘“I suppose, to men of my mental consti- 
“tution, abuse, and especially insinuations of dishonesty, are more 
“exquisitely painful than almost any other trial, and therefore 
“are more necessary. Only, my God, give me the blessing of 
“this and every other chastisement. Private.—I believe myself to 
“have given up all that men mean by worldly promotion, when 
“IT signed the Remonstrance against Hampden; and many sup- 
“pose me, when I was afraid of acting unjustly to him, acting 
“ from low cunning or cowardice.” Healso mentions that the “ good 
old Archbishop (Howley) wrote to urge me to let the suit drop.” I 
distinctly remember his telling me, some time afterwards, that this re- 
quest had been most urgent. Nor was this surprising, for the Primate, 
having strongly objected to the nomination of Dr. Hampden to the 
Bishopric of Manchester, had told Lord John that he had not the 
same objection to his appointment at Hereford. After a good deal 
of loud remonstrance and ecclesiastical menace, Dr. Hampden became 
Bishop of Hereford, and never exhibited afterwards any philosophic 
or literary activity : the Oxford inquisition had done its work in 
worrying into silence a scholarly and thoughtful man. It probably 
never occurred to the Bishop of Oxford that his own trouble in this 
matter would never have arisen could he have but brought himself to 
believe that Dr. Hampden might have been permitted to have his own 
views of Christian truth, any more than years afterwards he was con- 
scious that he had done a great injustice to a fellow-Bishop, to whom 
also he addressed an affectionate remonstrance, but whose earnest 
research for speculative truth he was equally unable to recognise. 

It is with this subject-matter that this volume closes, and it will 
be difficult to find a writer competent to complete it. We are told 
that the materials for the other volumes are ready, but they can 
hardly have the same individual interest. The character of the man 
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is made; the goal of his highest ambition is near, and the points of 
issue on which he is to exercise his talents and his judgment are not 
of the nature in which they can be regarded as successful. There is 
one of these which may fairly be anticipated, for on it he has 
expressed himself in the fullest literary form of which he was 
capable. 

The volume of Essays and Reviews was a collection of essays written 
for a Review projected by an enterprising and thoughtful publisher, 
and who did not wish so much good material to be lost when he gave up 
the design. To the readers of the articles of a similar character written 
by clergymen in the Contemporary Review or the Nineteenth Century, 
and still more to the literary companionship to which they do not 
seem to object, the sensation created by this miscellany affords a 
fair gauge of the advance of freedom of opinion. But it must be 
remembered that Oxford at that time was still under the Tractarian 
order of thought, and that it was probably the very strength of those 
impressions that provoked the reaction we now witness. One of the 
first formal protests was an elaborate article in the Quarterly Review 
(republished in the posthumous volume of Wilberforce’s Essays) 
which, while admitting that the first recommendation of the work, 
especially to younger men, was “the apparent earnestness of character, 
“piety of spirit, and high moral objects set before them by the most 
“distinguished of its writers,’ marks the whole of them with a 
common brand of infidelity, and calls on them in moral honesty to 
abandon their posts in the Established Church. One of them is now 
Bishop of Exeter, another Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
another Master of Balliol. The other essayists are accused of “scarcely 
“veiled atheism,” “open scepticism,” and “daring flippancy,” and the 
whole tone of the article is one of indiscriminate censure and angry re- 
probation. The possibility of a desire for truth—however mistaken— 
on their part has evidently never occurred to the writer, any more than 
it would have done to the Grand Inquisitor of other times, and the bar 
against any attempt to reconcile faith and piety, or reverence and 
criticism, is raised high and resolutely defended. But the line of 
attack is rather doctrinal than ecclesiastical, and it is from the 
evangelical standpoint of so-called objective religious truths that 
this excommunication proceeds. The doubt as to whether the primal 
pair were the progenitors of a single race or of all mankind is an 
“ideological interpretation that sweeps away a large part of revela- 
tion ;” “ the ultimate refuge in the tosom of the Universal Parent ” is 
the knell of all Christian truths ; the exercise of the verifying faculty 
is no safer in the hands of these professed Christian ministers than in 
those of Voltaire, Thomas Paine, or Dr. Strauss. The entire article is 
full of such sweeping denunciations, and the argument never rises 
beyond them. Bishop Wilberforce, however, attached great value to 
it, and spoke of it afterwards as the fruit of a fortnight’s continuous 
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labour. There isno apparent reason why, at the time, he persistently 
denied the authorship, acting on the practice of which Sir Walter 
Scott was the memorable example, but which has now become of 
somewhat dubious morality. It was, too, in reference to this essay 
in a later conversation with the author of the article on the same 
subject in the antagonistic Review (who however had always avowed 
his authorship), that he used the classical allusion, “the augurs are 
met,” which was widely circulated in a malicious sense, and with far 
more import than the incident deserved. It was nevertheless not 
in harmony with the Claphamite tradition of the conduct of Mr. 
Samuel Thornton, who, when governor of the Bank of England, 
crossing St. James’s Park-on the Sunday after Mr. Pitt’s decision on 
the previous evening, was accosted by Mr. Smith of Norwich, with 
the question, ‘Is it true that the Bank of England stops cash 
payments to-morrow?” He hesitated to reply. Then said Mr. 
Smith, “That is answer enough for me,” and the important secret 
was divulged to the political and financial world. 

It was some two years later that Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson, 
having been indicted for their essays in the Arches Court, were ac- 
quitted by Dr. Lushington, and two years later again that the book 
was finally condemned by Convocation, against the judgment of the 
Bishops of London and St. David’s. It was on that occasion that I 
brought the question before the House of Lords, without any 
intention of provoking theological controversy, in the interests of 
freedom of opinion and the liberties of literature. I was able to do 
this without offence to any party; but the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Westbury, took advantage of my question as to the authority and 
immunities of Convocation in the matter of the Condemnation of 
Books to treat its proceedings with the greatest disdain—“ to assure 
his Noble Friend that he need have no fear of any danger to any- 
body; that if any results did occur the whole body would be 
guilty of Premunire, and that the Bishop of Oxford as promoter 
of the condemnation, and having given two votes as member of the 
committee and as chairman, would be liable to at least two years’ 
suspension of his whole episcopal income.” He went on to describe 
their judgment “as no judgment at all, and as being conveyed in 
words so slippery, so oily, so saponaceous that they could hold 
nothing and injure nobody.” The allusion to the Bishop’s nickname 
sent a thrill of indignation through the House, and he brought down 
a storm of sympathetic applause when, in his reply, he said, “Ifa 
“man has no respect for himself, he ought at all events to respect 
‘the tribunal before which he speaks; and when the highest repre- 
“sentative of the law of England, in your Lordships’ House, upon a 
“ matter involving the liberties of the subject and the religion of the 
“realm, and all those high truths concerning which this discussion 
“is, can think it fitting to descend toa ribaldry in which he knows he 
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“can safely indulge, because those to whom he addresses it will have 
“too much respect for their character to answer him in like sort— 
“T say that this House has ground to complain of having its high 
‘character unnecessarily injured in the sight of the people of this 
“land by one occupying so high a position in it.” He concluded : 
“One thing I venture to state is this, that I would rather subject 
“myself, in the presence of my countrymen and your noble House, 
“to any amount of that invective and insinuation and all those arts 
“of, I will not say what part of, the Bar of England, of which we 
“have seen something to-night—I would, I repeat, rather a thousand 
“times incur it all, than have to look back on my death-bed on 
“myself as one of those who had not striven for the truth of our 
“‘ Established Church, and had not encountered because I was afraid 
“personally of the consequences, anything which the maintenance 
“ of that truth might entail.” 

The offensive epithet here alluded to had a curious origin. The 
students of Cuddesden College, wishing to celebrate both the Bishop 
and their Principal, Alfred Pott, on some festive occasion, placed on 
one pillar the initials 8. O., and on another A. P. The combination 
was taken up in a satiric spirit, and the Bishop himself said it was 
owing to the alliteration with his unfortunate Christian name. I do 
not know whether the excellent retort, “that the name was given him 
because he was always in hot water, and always came out with clean 
hands,” was his own or some defender’s; but to those who under- 
stood his character the sobriquet was by no means appropriate: the 
charm of his persuasiveness was its natural and cheerful character, 
and, supposing any insincerity, it never showed itself on the surface. 

The future volumes will probably contain some estimate of the social 
position and character of Samuel Wilberforce beyond what is 
sketched in the pages before me, and it will be difficult not to 
confront the question whether the mode of life in which he was 
eminently successful was consistent with his prelatical position. In 
an earlier time there would have been no doubt upon the matter. 
An invincible gaiety, a witty participation in good company, a fair 
demand for the honours of his profession, and a general interest in 
the public affairs of his time, would never, to our grandfathers, have 
been looked upon as incongruous with the fulfilment of clerical duty 
or the exigencies of episcopal decorum. Apart from particular 
theories of the ascetic life, the only demand that could be fairly made 
on the sincerity of a man in such a position, would be that he should 
not be subject to self-reproach, and thus be doing in daily action 
what in more serious moods he thought unworthy. In M. de Pres- 
sens¢’s sketch of Bishop Dupanloup (between whose character and 
that of the Bishop of Oxford there are certainly many traits of 
resemblance), he says, “‘He was tormented by self-contradictions 
which he never succeeded in reconciling, and it is this which some- 
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times gave him the appearance of insincerity. In reality he did not 
deserve the imputation: it was his position that was false, not himself.” 
In the Diary and Letters already given, there is certainly a tone of 
mental discomfort, occasionally of conscious humiliation, which will ex- 
cite different feelings, according to the view from which it is regarded. 
To those who adhere to the mode of religious thought with which 
the name of the elder Wilberforce is usually connected, it will be 
gratifying to see the earlier impressions so permanent; while to the 
ordinary delineator of the human character, there will be a sense of 
inconsistency which certainly lowers rather than elevates the entire 
man. When he writes that “Secularity is the great danger of the 
Church of England,” he almost implies that he had himself yielded 
to the temptation, rather than that he had thankfully and cheerfully 
accepted the fortunate conditions of society in which he was placed, 
using them for his own intellectual advantage, and with the sense of 
innocent gratification in the pleasure he was giving to others. 

His lot fell in a peculiarly happy moment of London society. The 
traditionary Houses deserved and justified their dignity by an amiable 
and intellectual hospitality, the present loss of which can hardly fail 
to react on the order to which they belong. The simpler relations of 
social life were exercised with a freedom and gaiety that made 
daily intercommunication easy and beneficial, and knew no dis- 
tinction between men-of-letters and men-of-the-world besides the 
satisfaction they could either of them contribute to the gratification 
of rational pleasure. Of the eircles into which the Bishop of Oxford 
naturally came from his birth, breeding, and position, few now remain 
to remember the charm of his manner and voice, the readiness of his 
repartee, and the facility of his apprehension. His very deficiency 
in any special study secured him from pedantry, while his general 
love of knowledge made him not only ready but eager to receive 
from others. He had not the stored and contradictory mind of 
Hallam, or the affluent illustration and sempiternal flow of Macaulay, 
or the inventive criticism of Sir George Lewis, or the broad and 
well-digested reading of Milman, or that wonderful substance of 
sound sense that underlaid the wit of Sydney Smith, but he had 
something of all these qualities, and few of their accompanying 
defects. 

Perhaps the best occasions for the display of these qualities were 
the breakfast-parties which then were fashionable, when the same 
seven or eight people met once or twice a week, with the variety of 
a few fresh comers who knew how to listen and enjoy. Mr. Rogers, 
the poet, had some time before inaugurated these facile and inexpen- 
sive forms of entertainment, at which he repeated that the talk 
flowed more freely than later in the day. ‘No man,” he said, “is 
conceited before two o’clock.” A few superior women graced these 
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reunions, and had access to the apartments of favoured bachelors, 
which otherwise would have been closed to them. 

He was seen, too, at great advantage at those club-dinners of 
select societies which are one of the pleasantest forms of London 
life. At The Club (Dr. Johnson’s), the Literary Society, and the 
assembly of public men of all parties, named after the hotel where it 
first assembled (Grillion’s), his musical voice has left memorable 
echoes, and the movable features, lighting up from their usually 
pensive expression at every call, remain a vision of friendly associa- 
tion. There was one Dining-club of less outward pretension, but 
enrolling names quite as distinguished, to which he was elected in 
1839, and which, ten years after, brought him under the reproach 
of foolish and ignorant religious opponents. The founder of this social 
meeting was John Sterling, a man who, with no more than a 
secondary position in literature, with opinions of ill-repute, and with 
an early death, has had the strange fortune of having his name 
transmitted to posterity in two interesting biographies—one of them 
by the foremost man of letters of his time, and the other by a most 
accomplished Churchman. But the singular powers and force of 
character to which he has owed this rare distinction gathered round 
him many contemporaries who followed with deep interest his double 
fight for Truth and for Life. I remember the early meetings, at 
which the name of the society was under discussion. After many 
proposals—one of them was the Géthe Club—to which objections 
were raised, as pedantic and pretentious, it was settled to call it after 
Sterling himself, no doubt with a sad and secret intention that it 
should remain as a memorial after he had gone. Among the original 
members were Thomas Carlyle, John Stuart Mill, Charles Butler 
(the Roman Catholic advocate), Alfred Tennyson, Bingham Baring 
(Lord Ashburton), Connop Thirlwall, Richard Trench, Frederic 
Maurice, and Herman Merivale, a goodly company, increased 
in after years by names and characters as various as the 
three Wilberforces and Archdeacon Manning, Kinglake, Ruskin, 
Thackeray, and Arthur Stanley. In the list of 1849 appear the 
names of the two Bishops of Oxford and St. David’s, but Trench 
had not yet attained his archiepiscopal throne. Assuredly the 
clerical element in this list is strong enough to have saved Wilber- 
force from the charge of having adopted the sceptical views of 
John Sterling, made against him in the ecord newspaper, and which 
was mainly founded on the rumour that no grace was pronounced 
before or after dinner, the truth being that the Bishop himself had 
used the collegiate forms, “‘ Benedictus benedicat” and “ Benedicto 
benedicatur.’’ I cannot remember when the club died out, but its 
extinction soon followed its change of name to that of the “Tuesday 
Club,” an unworthy concession to stupid misapprehension. 

The only compensation for the great waste of time and thought 
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entailed upon a Bishop by the new fashion of numerous confirmations 
extending to the smaller parishes, is to be found in the increased inter- 
course with the gentry, brought about by a ready hospitality during the 
episcopal tour. On these occasions the Bishop of Oxford was especially 
welcome from the singular sympathetic grace with which he performed 
this otherwise formal rite; generations of Westminster boys will re- 
member the apposite addresses, which may have affected the course of 
many lives. But his society was not confined to the country-houses 
to which this ceremony gave him access ; had he lived a hundred 
years ago, or even now in the county of Jack Russell, he would have 
been an ardent sportsman, from his love of athletic exercise, and from 
his practical enjoyment of Nature. As it was, he was equally popular 
in country as well as in town society, and in such a house as Lord 
Ashburton’s, at The Grange, he was seen at his very best. Memorable 
were the encounters of humour between him and that brilliant hostess. 
I have one especially in my mind. “ Mr. Carlyle and I have had a 
splendid ride over the downs ; we went through the mist like Faust 
and Mephistopheles on the Brocken.” ‘ Which is which?” asked 
the lady. 

Wilberforce had quite a royal memory of persons and trivial associa- 
tions which was essentially useful to him in his episcopal intercourse, 
and not without its advantage in the general London world where 
small people were flattered by his immediate recognition of themselves 
and their concerns. This eminent liveliness of thought undoubtedly 
gained an additional zest from his ecclesiastical status, exactly in the 
same sense in which in one of his letters he ascribes this advantage to 
the Canon of St. Paul’s; and there is a still further similarity in his 
enjoyment of a joke against a colleague in the profession, and espe- 
cially against a fellow-occupant of the Bench. I remember a strange 
monster being mentioned as having been discovered on the shores of 
Madagascar, with the peculiarity of immense ears and a total defect 
of hearing. “It will be the Bishop of ——,” said his brother. 

In 1861 occurred the vacancy in the province of York caused by the 
death of Archbishop Musgrave. Public opinion at once designated the 
Bishop of Oxford as his successor. Besides all his high personal 
claims, he was eminently Yorkshire—by ancient lineage (the village 
of Wilberfoss lies between Bishopthorpe and York), by parental fame, 
by familiar acquaintance with Yorkshiremen of all classes, and by a 
certain aptness of nature and shrewdness of character cognate to the 
northern county. But Lord Palmerston was Prime Minister, and 
though the least personal and best-humoured of public men, capable 
of a deep sense of injury and with no unwillingness to show it on 
occasion. He knew well what Dr. Wilberforce had thought, talked 
and written, of him for years, and he had no inclination for an 
ostentatious exhibition of magnanimity. He therefore resisted all 
solicitations, and they were numerous, and nominated to the great 
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dignity a man with whose private and parochial work he was personally 
acquainted, and who was a good representative of the ultra-evan- 
gelical section of the Church. Lord Palmerston used to say that 
when he made a Broad or a High Church Bishop he gratified a fraction 
of the Church, and one or two of his private friends; but when he 
made a Low Church one he pleased two-thirds of the Church, 
Lord Shaftesbury, and all the Dissenters. It was therefore with 
some annoyance that he received from the Head of the Church the 
objection that his nomination was too sectarian, and, declining to 
reconsider it, he placed the appointment entirely at the discretion 
of the Crown. This was not exercised in favour of the Bishop of 
Oxford, and a Prelate much younger and less known, who has since 
most fully justified the choice, was placed in the seat of his legitimate 
ambition. He made no concealment of his bitter disappointment— 
spoke of resigning his see, as, Canon Ashwell tells us, he had 
done before, on his brother Robert’s admission into the Romish Church, 
and openly denounced it as a breach of private friendship that Mr. 
Gladstone should remain in a Cabinet that had consented to such an 
injustice. I well remember urging upon him the difficulty he would 
have had of accepting the dignity from a Minister of whom he 
thought so ill, and of whom he had spoken with such open repug- 
nance; but he said that he had earned the first posts in his 
profession, as a soldier or a lawyer might have done in theirs, and it 
was not for the caprice of a Minister to deprive him of it. I have 
reason to believe that Lord Palmerston himself regretted that he 
had not in this case risen above all personal prepossessions, and 
it is very probable that such a course might have ended in the 
reconciliation of two distinguished men. 

After this disappointment the translation from Oxford to 
Winchester could not have been unwelcome. While the province 
of York would have been replete with ancestral and family associa- 
tions, that of Winchester had been the scene of all his early labours 
and successes, of the happy married time, of his firmest friendships, 
and his elevation to its episcopate gave a local completeness to the 
round of his ecclesiastical life. Within its range too lay the landed 
proprietorship which he much appreciated, and he often spoke of 
the combination of the parson and the squire as a most enjoyable 
condition, and invented for it the name of “ squarson.” 

The only political event—as political as ecclesiastical, in which 
in later years he took part was the dis-establishment of the Irish 
Church. Those who knew him intimately were aware with how 
much disfavour he had long looked at that unjust and impolitic insti- 
tution. I well remember once defending it on social grounds, and 
also suggesting that it was closely bound to the Church of England. 
“Yes,” he said, “unfortunately very close; but it is a Mezentian 
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connection, the dead with the living.” I was therefore not surprised 
when he followed Mr. Gladstone in that singular consequence of the 
combination of Anti-Erastian Churchmanship with jealous Noncon- 
formity. But it was not to be expected that those to whom it was the 
destruction of the sacred home of their social and political existence 
should take the same view, and, with a singular want of prevision, 
he had chosen the previous year for a prolonged visit to his dear 
friend the Archbishop of Dublin, the Primate, the Bishop of Derry, 
and other dignitaries of the Irish Church, in which he had naturally 
been received with the greatest hospitality and friendship. No 
wonder then that his separation from the common defence of the 
Churches was regarded with considerable ill-will and suspicion, and 
that what was really a very earnest conviction was regarded as a 
great insincerity. Taking all the circumstances into account he 
probably never performed a duty that give him deeper anxiety and 
more personal pain. 

The Bishop was notoriously fond of riding, and had the repute of 
being a good horseman, which was not true, for he rode very loosely. 
In July, 1873, Lord Granville, meeting him in Hyde Park, sug- 
gested that he should spend a quiet Sunday at his brother’s, Mr. 
Leveson Gower’s place in Surrey. ‘ They would have horses to meet 
them at the station, and would take a pleasant gallop over the grassy 
road that lies between Dorking and Godalming. The Bishop gladly 
accepted, and they started on the projected excursion. After they 
had mounted, he talked of his enjoyment on horseback and mentioned, 
among other incidents, how he had once been riding with me at 
The Grange in Hampshire, and, seeing that my horse did not suit me, 
proposed to exchange, which we did—and ten minutes afterwards my 
horse stumbled over a piece of ice, and I fell and broke my shoulder : 
a story I have often told as an illustration of the Italian proverb 
“Mai cavalear con un prete.” After they had ridden some time 
rather fast, Lord Granville asked the Bishop whether he was not 
tired. ‘Not in theleast. Ishould never be tired with such a horse 
as this under me.” Soon after Lord Granville, a little in advance, 
heard a heavy thud behind him, and, turning round, saw the Bishop 
lying on his back, as if he had turned over after falling. The 
groom was dispatched to a neighbouring house ; and Lord Granville, 
on feeling for the Bishop’s pulse, found, to his horror, that none was 
perceptible. He had died instantaneously. When Thomas Carlyle 
heard of it, he said, “It must have been a glad surprise.” The news 
reached London on Sunday morning, and affected even London in 
June with more than a passing sorrow. What it was to those near 
and dear to him it is needless to say, but there was a large intermediate 
circle who felt that they had lost a most delightful companion and 
valuable friend. Hoventon. 
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Wuen one “half Rome” had said its say and “the other half 
Rome” had explained its views, “‘Tertium Quid” came forward in 
the guise of a person of quality to instruct Eminences and Excellencies 
as to the truth of the tragedy that agitated Italy nearly two 
centuries since. Mr. Browning has told us the tale, making the 
dead past live again through the intensity of his gift of genius. 
“ The life in me abolished the death of things.” It seems, however, 
that “Tertium Quid” was wholly wrong in its appreciation of the 
facts that had happened. The cultivated and dispassionate intellect 
was entirely wide of the mark, where vulgar and unlettered folk had 
come to arrive at the truth. This result was probably an accident. 
The poet lets us understand that in his opinion it was a matter of 
chance. If feeling, groping after the truth, they found it, ’twas “ by 
no more: skill, but luck.” But still it was so. The instructor was 
wrong, although he had had the full advantage of hearing both 
sides before he began to speak. Some temptation to error had led 
him astray. An initial fault, a certain obliquity, mental or moral, 
had warped his judgment, so that the final conclusion was an elabo- 
rate misunderstanding of the transaction he affected to explain. 
‘* Some prepossession such as starts amiss, 

By but a hair-breadth at the shoulder-blade, 

The arm o’ the feeler, dip he ne’er so brave; 

And so leads waveringly, lets fall wide 

O’ the mark his finger meant to find, and fix 

Truth at the bottom, that deceptive speck.” 

I have often been led to think of “ Tertium Quid,” with his trick 
of simpering in a gilded saloon, in reading the article which ap- 
peared in the Fortnightly Review for February, entitled “Turkish 
Facts and British Fallacies.” Four years have passed of vehement 
agitation, and now the writer of the article is emboldened to break 
silence. We have been fighting a great battle from day to day, the 
necessities of practical life not allowing us all to stand aside whilst 
history transacts itself, and it would not be surprising if in the 
course of such a prolonged struggle many false steps had been 
taken, many foolish proposals had been thrown out, caught up, and 
cast aside. The antecedent probability is strong that we have been, 
to a great extent, engaged in a confused hurly-burly. There may 
well be an Intelligence in whose eyes 


‘* We are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with corffused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 
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The author of “ Turkish Facts and British Fallacies” treats us rather 
unfairly if he does not remember under what harder conditions we 
have lived and worked, than those under which he now lives and 
writes. To be able to suspend your judgment until after the’ event, 
and then to tell us what should have been done, is an advantage so 
extraordinary that we who have not enjoyed it might hope to be 
treated with compassion by the anonymous critic who does enjoy it. 
Perhaps if the writer had not been anonymous he would have 
remembered this. The responsibility produced by the reflection 
that those who know him would judge might have had a useful 
influence. It is not, indeed, obvious why, departing from the ordi- 
nary rule of the Fortnightly Review, the writer has sought anony- 
mity. There is nothing apparent in his article calculated to make 
uncomfortable the relations of a British subject living in the East. 
It may be that the writer is an official person, in whom it is an 
indiscretion to publish his opinions in a Review ; and if this is the 
case there is nothing more to be said; but I confess I should have 
liked to have known what are the circumstances that give him a 
claim to authority. Whatever they may be, I have come to the con- 
clusion, from an examination of the article itself, that our author is too 
much like “Tertium Quid,” and that his elaborate correction of our 
rash errors is a mere futility. I shall try to make good this opinion. 
There would be no justification otherwise for its expression. Take 
one observation in support of it. We cannot read a page without 
seeing that there is at times a strange want of clearness and pre- 
cision in the writer’s language, apparently due to a want of clear- 
ness and precision in his thoughts. His images are blurred ; his 
sentences are vague and confused. He describes the feelings he has 
shared in common with many of his fellow British subjects living in 
the countries principally interested. ‘‘ We have felt that the diffi- 
culties in which our own country has become involved have been, for 
the most part, due to an agitation of doctrinaires, which an absence 
of the requisite knowledge on the part of their political opponents 
rendered them incapable of grappling with.” This sentence cannot 
be construed grammatically ; but we may guess at the author’s 
meaning by supposing that “them” refers not to the obnoxious 
“ doctrinaires,” as it should do, but to the inefficient opponents of 
these doctrinaires. But why are the poor doctrinaires to bear most 
of the brunt of the blame of the difficulties that have arisen? 
Surely it may be equally divided between them and their oppo- 
nents, who, though possessed of place and power, have not the 
knowledge requisite to silence foolish agitators. This may appear 
petty criticism; but it is, in my judgment, important, because it 
reveals the bias which misleads the writer from the beginning. The 
fatal prepossession, though but a hair’s breadth, is there. 
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Let us see how he pursues his reflections. To Englishmen abroad, 
he says, England has presented “the appearance of a ship suddenly 
overtaken by a storm, in which one half of the crew were doing all 
they could to frustrate the attempts of the other half to navigate it, 
thereby bringing out into painful relief the inexperience and want of 
nautical skill of the latter.’ Here the writer begins well. By the 
precipitation of the Eastern question England was like a ship caught 
in a storm, and I will not quarrel with the accuracy of the declara- 
tion that the working crew—calling it half the crew is odd—were 
at once convicted of inexperience and want of nautical skill; but 
before we can blame others for trying to interfere with them, we 
must at least bethink ourselves of what would have been the conse- 
quences if these inexperienced and unskilful persons had been left to 
themselves, and we must make some attempt to test the value of the 
ideas of navigation of those who tried to supersede them. The 
writer’s image is for his own purpose insufficient. I should say he 
does not see it, and it fades away before the field is filled. Let me 
indicate one way of completing the picture, without, however, asking 
the reader to accept it at once as an accurate representation of what 
should have been seen. The ship is caught in a storm, and the crew 
is without experience or skill. What do they try to do? Are 
they holding a course that must bring the craft upon the rocks? 
Are they simply driving before the gale? Those who tried to 
interfere believed that we were rushing towards the breakers ; and 
though they did not succeed in getting their own alternative course 
adopted—which would have been the best thing that could have 
happened—they did succeed in diverting the ship from the course 
the crew had planned, thus saving it from the imminent risk, if not 
the certainty, of a great calamity. 

Let us understand what the conditions of affairs were when the 
Eastern question became urgent. The situation was one of great diffi- 
culty, and no fair man will deny that the Government were hampered 
by the traditions of the past. Little more than twenty years before, 
a great war had been fought to secure the independence and integrity 
of the Ottoman empire. It had been closed by the Treaty of 1856, 
and supplemented by another treaty between three of the parties 
to the first, assuring this independence and integrity. These are 
substantial facts. They were among the prime data of the situation. 
Another fact may be mentioned, though it had no real importance, 
because it has been often insisted upon by inferior disputants. Some 
five years before the revival of the Eastern question as one of 
urgency, the Great Powers had agreed to a modification of one of 
the minor details of the Treaty of 1856, and had formally confirmed 
the rest without discussing or reviewing them. This subsidiary 
agreement neither added to nor detracted from the strength of the 
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main stipulations and covenants of the original treaty. It left them 
as they were. It must be added that under the principal Treaty of 
1856 the Powers entered into no separate engagements with the 
Sultan to protect his empire, and to the second treaty he was not a 
party. This was the legal situation when the Eastern question 
reappeared. Throughout 1875 there were disorders in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina more or less exciting attention in England. They con- 
tinued throughout the summer of 1876 with an evident tendency to 
excite new troubles. Nevertheless parties were not arrayed in Par- 
liament. The Ministry declined to accede to the Berlin Memo- 
randum without complaint from their opponents, and the session 
closed quietly. The Bulgarian atrocities had happened, but had not 
aroused attention. If I could speak with the anonymous writer of 
last month, it is to this time I would ask him to direct his attention. 
In what temper should an English statesman charged with the con- 
duct of affairs have approached what came after? He remembers 
the Crimean war. He remembers the Treaty of 1856. He takes 
note of the fact that the Emperors of Germany, Austria, and Russia 
have invited England to join in a memorandum prescribing to the 
Sultan certain measures to be adopted for the restoration of order in 
his disturbed provinces, with an indication that more energetic steps 
may be taken if the memorandum fails. He takes note of the con- 
dition of France. He must take note also of the change of feeling 
at home. The nation had been practically unanimous in sustaining 
the Crimean war, but a feeling had gradually arisen of the hopeless- 
ness of any regeneration of Turkish administration, and this feeling 
had rapidly developed under the influence of the suspension of pay- 
ment of interest on the Turkish debt. The men who opposed the 
Crimean war had gained in influence, and their ideas had penetrated 
a large part of the nation. It was evident that a national support of 
a similar war could not be relied upon. It must have been doubtful 
whether more than half the nation would not have been found resist- 
ing all suggestion of such an enterprise. And how was the situation 
changed within the Ottoman empire? The writer of “Turkish Facts 
and British Fallacies” can supply the answer. He writes that it is the 
fashion to say that no progress has been made since 1856, but this 
is only true in a sense. Whether the sense in which the statement 
has been made is the sense in which it is true is a pertinent question 
he does not stop to examine. In what sense is it true? The 
writer’s own language is, “Turkey has made immense progress 
during that period, though it has not been due to any reform in the 
administration. That is worse at this moment than it has ever 
been.” As we read on, however, we find that the phrase “ Turkey 
has made progress ” is loose and misleading. The Christian popula- 
tion have advanced; the Moslems have gone back. ‘The Moslem 
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and the Christian population gradually changed their positions 
relatively to one another...... The proportion of Moslem to 
Christian, never more than one to three, has been constantly 
diminishing.” Still further on, after a statement that “when the 
voracious Zaptiehs came sweeping down on a Christian village, all the 
papers in England were ringing with their ferocity ”—a singularly 
inaccurate statement, all the papers in England having treated local 
administration in the Ottoman Empire with unanimous neglect during 
the period spoken of—we read the sum of the matter :— 


“So far, then, from the position of the Christians being worse than in 
old time, or the oppression from which they suffered being greater, it was 
precisely the reverse. Their condition had improved beyond all expectation— 
at the expense of the Moslems—and it was just because they saw the latter 
diminishing so rapidly in numbers, wealth, and influence, and had them- 
selves profited so much by the schools which had been introduced, the improved 
facilities of communication which existed in many parts of the country, and 
the support which they had received from the foreign consuls, that they began 
to imagine that the time had come to rebel against the Government. Still they 
would not have ventured upon this step—and it would have been far better 
for them had they postponed it—had it not been for the persistent instigation 
and agitation of the Pan-Slay agencies, and the assurances which they had 
received for years, that Russia would come to their assistance in case of an 
insurrection.” , 


It is characteristic of the persistent confusion of this writer that 
his next words are, “The same assurances given now by the same 
Power to the revolutionary peasantry in Ireland, &c.,” as if Pan- 
Slav agencies were identical with the power of Russia—a view 
wholly inconsistent with his own language a little further on: “ It 
is now universally admitted that Russia had no desire to enter upon 
a war which was ultimately forced upon her by popular outcry.” 
Can there be clearer evidence that this critic does not see what he 
is talking about, that he uses language without any distinct present- 
ment of its meaning being actually in his mind? To return, how- 
ever, to the larger extract. Ido not admit its complete accuracy, 
but it is no doubt true that the Christian populations had improved 
in condition and in strength, and were stirred by the consciousness 
of it. It is also true that Pan-Slav volunteers encouraged them, 
and there was a possibility that the Czar would be forced by 
popular outcry to intervene in arms. The English statesman who 
is weighing the situation knows these things, and if he has any 
acquaintance with history he knows also that for two centuries the 
Moslem power has been a retreating wave. From province after pro- 
vince the domination of the Sultan has been slowly withdrawn. 
Collecting all these facts together, and deliberating with himself as to 
the policy he should pursue, what ought to have been the private 
determination of the English statesman even before the Bulgarian 
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atrocities excited the passion of English people? With the English 
nation divided and disinclined to renew the old conflict; with the 
other Great Powers disabled from action or convinced of the necessity 
of putting some compulsion on the Porte; with the power of the 
Turkish administration so enfeebled that no real attempt could be 
made to reduce to order a couple of provinces, nearly half of the 
inhabitants of which were Moslem; with Christians in other pro- 
vinces, thrice as numerous and as wealthy as their Moslem neigh- 
bours, bent on escaping from the authority of Constantinople; with 
eager volunteers proffering present aid and national assistance in 
case of need from Russia—how was it possible to resist the conviction 
that the time had come .when another step must be taken in the 
liberation of South-eastern Europe? Jealousy of Russia, fear of 
the aggrandizement of the power of the Czar, was the single argu- 
ment against facilitating this process; but since it was plain that the 
development of the drama could not be hindered, it appeared on 
reflection that the wisest way of checking the growth of Russian 
influence was to withdraw the newly emancipated provinces from 
dependence on the power of Russia. Lord Derby had indicated 
this line of policy more than ten years before. The time had 
arrived for its practical adoption. ‘ If I revert to the image of the 
storm-caught ship, I should say that the statesmen who clung to 
the old policy were like mariners running on a lee-shore, and that 
they were happily withstood, thus preventing a miserable ship- 
wreck. 

The writer of last month—perhaps from his long residence 
abroad—seems to have forgotten the conditions of political action in 
free states. I cannot recognise in his review any accurate apprecia- 
tion of the divisions of opinion in England in the winter of 1876-7. 
It is probable that no two men then thought exactly alike. It is 
certain that no formula was invented that expressed the opinions of 
all the members of either of the great parties of the State. Mr. 
Gladstone had talked of driving the official Turks “ bag and bag- 
gage” out of Europe, but his plan was not adopted by the Liberal 
party, and the aspirations of the most ardent of its members were 
limited to the emancipation of European Turkey up to the line 
of the Balkans. Some kind of guarantee might be obtained—more 
or less trustworthy —against the repetition of Bulgarian atrocities, 
but it was not expected that their scene would be released from the 
administration of the Porte. There was, however, one issue which 
clearly divided the nation. One part, the Prime Minister at their 
head, made it their policy to maintain the independence and in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman empire; the other part dismissed this as an 
impracticable object, and accepted or desired the partial disintegra- 
tion of the Ottoman dominions. To keep the limits of the Sultan’s 
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authority unaltered or to see them abridged was the issue before us. 
Among those whose policy was to keep territorial limits unchanged 
many never intended to fight for it. We know that Lord Carnarvon 
and Lord Derby did not. I am bold to believe that Sir Stafford 
Northcote and Mr. Cross never entertained the intention. I strongly 
suspect that Lord Beaconsfield did not. He so excited the public 
mind that something had to be done, and as Lord Derby would not 
consent to it, Lord Derby was dropped; and there was a risk at one 
time that growing excitement might precipitate war, but I do not 
believe that even in the supreme moment when Lord Beaconsfield 
threatened to retire from Berlin if the right, that never has or will 
be exercised, of the Sultan to garrison the Balkans was not allowed, 
the English Prime Minister intended war. On the other hand, of 
those who desired a retrocession of the Turkish border, an important 
section of the Liberal party refused to countenance the suggestion 
of war as a means towards it; the official leaders of the party— 
avoiding the use of the ugly word—committed themselves to nothing 
beyond a readiness to join all the Great Powers in coercing Turkey, 
while a minority of the party supported Mr. Gladstone in a readi- 
ness to co-operate with Russia alone in this enterprise. Looking 
back three years, it must at least be confessed now that the policy 
of those who desired to see the independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman empire upheld wholly failed. They may, indeed, say they 
failed in their objects through the opposition of their enemies, and 
it is very difficult to argue as to what might have been, had circum- 
stances been other than they were; but it is the part of a statesman 
to measure all the forces against him, and a complaint that he was 
prevented from doing what he tried to do is a confession that he 
made a mistake in the measurement of conflicting forces. Let us 
suppose, however, that this policy had been allowed to be successful 
—would this be better than what has happened? The policy might 
have succeeded in preventing war altogether. Lord Beaconsfield 
came back from Berlin avowing this; I do not know whether he is 
still of this opinion. The writer on Turkish facts holds that the 
mere maintenance of the status quo would have been a useless expe- 
dient. Had England accepted the Berlin Memorandum or the 
Porte agreed to the terms drawn up at the Constantinople Conference, 
the result, he says, would have been the preparation of a powder 
magazine with a spark-striking machine at work in the middle of it. 
An explosion would have been inevitable. As our writer holds this 
opinion, he can scarcely object to the prudence of those who with- 
stood the policy he condemns. It would necessarily, in his opinion, 
have been unwise if war had been undertaken to maintain the 
existing situation. A result that must be condemned if obtained 
for nothing, must be still more loudly condemned if purchased at the 
cost of a war between two great nations. 
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What has our critic to say of the policy of coercion, which 
under varying conditions was adopted by so many of the Liberal 
party? He makes two remarks on it. The first is that its up- 
holders were led astray by the false notion that the Christian 
peasant of European Turkey is individually a better man than 
the Moslem peasant. Some may have fallen into this error, so 
far as it is an error, but it has really nothing to do with the 
policy of coercion. The aim of that policy was to free the inhabi- 
tants of the Slav provinces of all creeds—Moslem and Christian— 
from Turkish administration, which our critic confesses to be hope- 
lessly bad and yearly getting worse. The writer—being out of Eng- 
land—perhaps does not knew that Mr. Gladstone’s phrase, ‘‘ bag and 
baggage,” referred to the pashas. The meetings held during the agita- 
tion of the autumn of 1876 demanded the autonomy of Bulgaria, and 
though few of those who took part in the meetings might have been 
able to define the autonomy they desired, they knew that it involved 
cutting Bulgaria adrift from Constantinople. More instructed 
persons knew the difficulties of establishing autonomous institutions, 
but our writer, whose panacea is the establishment of a Turkish 
Parliament with Christians and Moslems, Turks, Greeks, and Slavs 
sitting in it together, cannot think these difficulties insuperable, and, 
indeed, the experience of Bulgaria is on this point conclusive. The 
Turks who stopped at home are allowed to be getting on comfortably 
with the Bulgars. The writer’s second observation on the policy of 
coercion is one of pity and hope that its advocates did not realise the 
bloodshed and ruin it has caused. This is rather extraordinary. 
The policy of coercion was not adopted, and it is a little hard to 
charge upon its advocates consequences they tried to avert by its 
adoption. Suppose England had joined the Great Powers or Russia 
alone in compelling the Porte to submit to their joint counsels. It 
is at least possible that there would have been no war, and a con- 
servative settlement might have been effected not leaving behind it 
those frightful perils which our critic describes as now overhanging 
what remains of European Turkey. My own conviction is that 
there would have been no war, although it is necessarily impossible 
to prove this conclusion. If there had been a war, it would have 
been short, and much less bloody, so far as reducing the Porte to 
submission was concerned. Difficulties may have arisen in the sub- 
sequent settlement, but why need these difficulties have been greater 
than those involved in the reduction of the Treaty of San Stefano 
to the Treaty of Berlin? The policy of coercion did not prevail, and 
its advocates are not to be charged with the responsibility of blood- 
shed they did their best to prevent. Speaking for myself, I should 
not shrink from the responsibility. Our writer, entirely in the 
manner of “Tertium Quid,” first applies to certain worthy persons 
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the nickname of humanitarians, and then scolds them for their 
arrogance in monopolising a name which, so far as I know, they 
never assumed. It is strange that clever men are not clever enough 
to repress the annoyance they feel at the sight of simple piety and 
benevolence. Iam not myself a humanitarian. Men’s lives are to 
be used, and, when necessary, to be spent; and if the cause is 
adequate I am ready to join in Wordsworth’s sentiment at which 
Byron affected to be so shocked, ‘‘ Yea, Carnage is God’s Daughter.” 
The loss of life, the cruelties, the barbarities, the atrocities, if that 
word be preferred, that attended or followed the Russo-Turkish war 
were in a large measure, if not altogether, needless, since they 
might have been prevented had men in power had the courage to see 
what could be done and what should be done; and upon their 
failure to rise to the height of their position must the blame of this 
accumulated misery be laid. Yet that suffering has not been with- 
out its recompense. The writer of ‘Turkish Facts ” takes no account 
of the good that has been achieved. Although he never ventures to 
say as much, he writes as if he thought it would have been better 
that Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia should still be left subject to 
that administration he so heartily condemns. It is not easy to 
strike a just balance when one side of an account is wholly 
neglected. 

“Tertium Quid” finds all English parties in error. No one under- 
stood the real secret of the disorders of Turkey. No one recognised 
the true method of curing them. We ought to have known that 
the essential vice of the situation was the hateful character of the 
governing class, towards whom, as the common oppressor, Moslem and 
Christian, Ottoman and Slav, entertained acommon hatred. I have 
already given some reasons for believing that on this point English 
politicians were not so ignorant as the writer thinks. Next, the 
methods of meeting the difficulty were altogether wrong. Other 
European Powers had “a scrt of dumb instinct” of what should be 
done when they propounded “ Andrassy notes and Berlin memo- 
randums ; impossible documents so far as their successful practical 
application in Turkey was concerned, but still well meant, and con- 
ceived in a desire to stave off the crisis and let the Turkish Govern- 
ment down as easily as possible.” The solution of the problem 
should have been postponed. ‘It would have been better that the 
Eastern question should not be violently reopened, but allowed to 
solve itself by the disintegrating process, which had been sapping the 
foundation of the empire ever since the Crimean war had forced 
upon it the agencies of modern civilisation.” And the way to stave 
off the difficulties lay, according to our critic, in the adoption of 
Midhat Pasha’s constitution, or rather of its principle, for to the con- 
stitution itself he does not pledge himself. In its details it was 
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altogether faulty, but in its idea it was sound. This is as simple as 
a suggestion that men might escape from a sinking ship in a boat 
letting in water at every seam, because the idea of a boat is good. 
Nor is the starting point of our writer a whit better. The belief 
that any set of English politicians wished to precipitate the Eastern 
question proves that he has lived very much abroad. It is comfort- 
ing to find that the authors of the Andrassy Note and of the Berlin 
Memorandum were as ignorant of the practical action to be adopted 
as ourselves, and yet one, at least, of those diplomatic documents 
was inspired by as thorough a knowledge of the local conditions of 
the problem as that to which the anonymous writer pretends. But, 
putting this aside, it may be asserted with confidence that if the 
authors of these documents had a dumb instinct leading them to a 
desire to stave off the crisis, English politicians of all parties dis- 
tinctly recognised this as an aim to be pursued. They held back 
as long as they could; nay, the English Government held back to 
the last. The Chancellors of Austria, of Russia, or of Germany, 
might excogitate proposals. The English Foreign Secretary wished 
to put off the whole matter. The ordinary work of an English 
minister is overwhelming, and Lord Melbourne’s well-known ques- 
tion expresses the habitual temper of the class. The first thought 
of each is—“ Can’t it be left alone!” There was as little eager- 
ness on the part of the Opposition to raise the question as on the 
part of the Government. Two sessions passed while it simmered 
and grew hotter and hotter, and other Powers said that it would boil 
over, and urged action, and still the Ministry held back and the 
Opposition did not blame them. Up to the last we took no inter- 
national action. The time of ebullition would not stop to suit our 
convenience, and all that was in fact done by the power of England 
was to reduce in a feeble and ineffectual way at Berlin the liberality 
of the settlement provisionally agreed upon at San Stefano. The 
suggestion that England, officially or unofficially, through the Govern- 
ment or through the Opposition, or through any section of the 
Opposition, helped to precipitate the Eastern question is so ludicrous 
as to endanger all lingering respect for the judgment of the man 
who hazards it. 

The crisis ought to have been postponed, and in the acceptance of 
Midhat’s constitution lay the means of delay. The answer to the 
first declaration has been already given. We could not postpone the 
crisis. As to the second, it is to be observed that Midhat’s constitu- 
tion was unanimously rejected by the plenipotentiaries of the Con- 
stantinople Conference, among whom were the resident ambassadors, 
presumably possessed of some degree of local knowledge. The most 
thorough exposure of the inefficiency of this constitution was made 


by Lord Salisbury. What, according to the writer, was the cause of 
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Ottoman weakness? It was found in corrupt and debased adminis- 
trations intriguing for the favour of the Sultan, upon which their 
existence depended. Did the constitution impose any real checks 
on administrations or on the Sultan? It affected to create a legisla- 
ture. The senators were nominated by the Sultan. The qualifica- 
tions of the deputies were subject to the examination of the 
administration. The two chambers could vote upon no law not 
submitted by the Sultan. The chamber of deputies could ask a 
minister a question, but the minister could postpone his answer at 
his discretion. The ministers were responsible in that they could 
be tried if the Sultan thought fit. Even among a free people the 
constitution would have been worthless; and, Lord Salisbury observed, 
“There is no probability of the appearance of popular leaders, who 
would work the liberties granted, such as they are, for the purpose 
of restraining the Government ; for an unlimited power of exile is by 
a special enactment reserved to the Sultan, and any person exiled 
loses his seat as senator or deputy.” Lord Salisbury wrote in the 
spirit of prophecy, this power, as is known, being soon exercised over 
Midhat himself, thereby demonstrating the worthlessness of the 
constitution of that Pasha. Is it not evident that the spirit of 
resistance must precede constitutions to make them of any value? 
Where there are members ready to hold a Speaker in his chair, 
whatever message the king may send; where a Mirabeau, amid the 
tumultuous approbation of his colleagues, can reply to the royal 
usher, ‘‘Go tell those who sent you that we are here by the will of 
the people, and that nothing but the force of bayonets shall send us 
hence! ”—a constitution may supply the forms through which a 
national spirit works ; but three years since this spirit did not exist 
at Constantinople. Speeches may have been delivered, but Midhat 
was exiled and the chambers were dismissed, and there was neither 
word nor sign of remonstrance. We hear much and often of 
doctrinaires. It has been already mentioned that our critic attributes 
most of the blame of what has happened in Turkey to some poor 
doctrinaires. What is a doctrinaire? I know the ready answer of 
the candid friend, and, submitting to it, repeat the question. Some 
appear to hold that whoever is not content with mere hand-to-mouth 
ways of action is a doctrinaire; but I apprehend the true definition of 
the irritating animal is one who carries about the world theories and 
plans he has excogitated in the closet, and seeks to apply them 
everywhere in neglect or disdain of local circumstances. If this be 
correct, who is the doctrinaire—he who would solve the Eastern 
question by an application of a bastard copy of the constitution of 
the second French empire among a people ignorant of its meaning 
and unprepared for its reception, or he who, studious of the continuity 
of historic movement, watching and weighing the sway of the forces 
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within, and of the no less important forces without, European Turkey, 
proposes a course of action which, neglected when thus suggested, is 
presently fulfilled and justified by the independent development of 
the forces that had been watched and weighed ? 

It will be objected that nothing has been said about the aggran- 
dizement of the power of Russia. The writer in the Fortnightly 
Review of last month said very little about this. The detachment 
of mind, which should be made easier by living abroad, has perhaps 
allowed him to escape from the side-world of terror in which some of 
our publicists at home appear to dwell habitually. Popular feeling 
on the subject of Russia has been, beyond contradiction, a considerable 
factor in the transactions of the last three or four years. The 
ordinary temper of Englishmen towards Russia is probably one of 
indifference. It cannot be said that anxiety or animosity has any 
permanent place in the public mind. The traditional policy of the 
aristocratic or Tory party was one of friendship. The Northern 
Empire was recognised as an incarnation of authority, and a persistent 
repressor of the revolutionary temper, which had demonstrated its 
power in the most effectual way in the help it rendered to the over- 
throw of the first Napoleon. When the Czar Nicholas visited this 
country in 1844, he was welcomed with something like effusive 
loyalty by Tory nobles, for whose position he felt an admiration not 
unmixed with envy. It will be remembered that the Crimean war 
was looked on with coldness by many Conservatives, who liked our 
French ally very little, and respected our Russian enemy very much, 
and some of them openly opposed it from first to last. On the other 
side, the mass of the most advanced Liberals or Radicals of the day, 
whose imagination had been constantly fired by tales of Poland’s 
wrongs, and who hated the despotism of Nicholas with well-deserved 
hatred, were enthusiastic supporters of a war directed against a 
Power they detested for the very same reasons that attracted Tory 
admiration to it. But a war once undertaken commonly draws 
natural sympathy along with it; and before the Crimean war had 
long progressed, it was sustained by nearly universal support. Mr. 
Bright’s most eloquent exhortations, Mr. Cobden’s most lucid 
reasoning, were apparently spent in vain. Yet it could not have 
been so. The words of both were probably received into the minds 
and hearts of the younger generation, and their teaching, thus 
treasured up, became spread abroad as years passed, and the feeling 
grew that the Crimean war had been fought to no purpose. Even 
Sir Robert Peel has told us how Mr. Bright had persuaded him so 
that he would never again consent to any war for the maintenance 
of Turkey. Looking back over the last four years, it is not so much 
a matter of regret that an uninstructed jealousy of Russia has been 
demonstrated in street and park gatherings, as of amazement and 
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delight that it should have been so ineffectual. At the time of the 
agitation on account of the Bulgarian atrocities it seemed to have 
entirely disappeared. Those who cherished it were fain to mutter 
to themselves in secret. The crowds of all parties had forgotten all 
about it. Iam expressing no admiration of the. ebullition of that 
autumn. I am not fond of government by impulse and passion, 
even when the impulses are noble and the passion righteous. 

The fact, however, remains, that at that time jealousy of Russia 
ceased to be an active power; and if, as for a short season seemed 
far from unlikely, we had been then committed to an alliance 
with Russia, the popular and gossiping spirit would have forgotten 
Russian antipathies, as French antipathies were forgotten in the 
Crimean war, and would have found its necessary food in a con- 
tinuous supply of Turkish misdoings. All that passed away. Ata 
critical moment a false report of a proposal from the Czar came to 
us from Paris: a feeling of anger and suspicion was aroused; the 
old sentiment was revived, and jealousy of Russia became a large 
element in the problem. Yet it never attained its old dimensions. 
The country remained so divided that the Government would not 
assume an attitude of active resistance to Russia, even if its members 
were themselves agreed in wishing to do so. The spirit of scepticism, 
which has fretted away the terror of so many bugbears, has pene- 
trated the Cabinet sufficiently to induce a suspicion that the power 
of Russia is not so great as to justify constant apprehension. For 
these reasons it does not appear necessary to say much here about 
the aggrandizement of this Power ; but it may be confidently stated 
that the power and influence of Russia in South-eastern Europe are 
very much greater than they would have been had the policy of 
co-operation with Russia been frankly adopted three years since; 
while the discomfiture inflicted upon this power and influence 
by English diplomacy at Berlin was relatively insignificant. 
Assume that all the reduction of the Treaty of San Stefano to the 
Treaty of Berlin was due to Lord Beaconsfield, and to what 
does it amount? It must unquestionably be galling to national 
pride that conditions of peace won by arms should in any mea- 
sure ,be modified by the urgency of the language of the repre- 
sentatives of Powers that have taken no part in the contest. 
Modifications are indeed often thus brought about, and, as a conse- 
quence, the treaties which close wars rarely satisfy the popular 
expectations of the victorious nation. It is also true that in this case 
the Russian Government had expressly recognized the fact that the 
re-settlement of European Turkey was a matter of European interest, 
and the Treaty of San Stefano was treated as a provisional arrange- 
ment. Still it must be admitted that the changes effected at Berlin 
were offensive to Russian pride. Does this prove a diplomatic 
triumph? One of the recognized maxims of diplomacy, whether 
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public or private, is never to wound the feelings of your opponent 
unless some substantial advantage is to be purchased at this cost. The 
first effect of the supposed affront to Russian power has been to 
deepen the national resolution in Russia to go on hereafter with the 
business that English jealousy interrupted. The energy of Pan-Slavic 
propagandism received a fresh stimulus and not a check from 
what happened. If any substantial hindrances had been imposed on 
the resumption of Russian influence, these could be set off against the 
renewed strength given to Russian feelings. But what are they? 
The Sultan reserves the right to garrison the Balkans ; and the power 
thus reserved is about as vital as that of the crown to veto a bill 
which has passed both Houses of Parliament. The reservation is 
nominal and worthless. Bulgaria was divided into two parts, with 
the intention that Eastern Roumelia should remain under the more 
immediate control of the Porte, but the emancipation of Eastern 
Roumelia has not practically been hindered by this arrangement. 
The Sultan has retained no strength, while the Bulgarians are left 
with much to desire and to strive after. It can scarcely be contended 
that the division of the Bulgaria of the Treaty of San Stefano is in 
itself an impediment to Russian propagandism. Roumania has not 
proved itself to be a strong barrier, but the separate principalities of 
Moldavia and Wallachia would have been much less strong in their 
independence. 

Mr. Cowen is, however, represented to have said in his recent 
speech at Newcastle that Russia is now farther off from Constanti- 
nople than ever; and he attributed this result to the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government. His rhetorical declaration is perhaps 
not to be taken literally, and it is indeed difficult to understand 
immediately in what sense it can be supposed to be accurate. There 
is reason to believe that Mr. Cowen does not refer to the small and 
irritating and ineffective variations of the Treaty of San Stefano, 
on which stress has been laid by others, so much as to the protrusion 
of Austria-Hungary into Bosnia as a competitor for the succession 
to the Sultan. It must be at once observed on the controversial use 
of this opinion that whatever may be the effective value of the rivalry 
thus suggested, it is a gratuitous assumption to claim its insertion as 
a triumph of Lord Beaconsfield or of Lord Salisbury. The anxiety 
of Austria and of Germany about the Danube has existed and will 
continue to exist independently of English feelings, and is a ready 
factor in all combinations. Moreover, Mr. Cowen can scarcely believe 
that the present Empire-Kingdom of Austria-Hungary would hold 
together if overweighted with an extension to the Aigean. What 
kind of reliance can be placed on the action of a Power, supposing its 
interference otherwise desirable, which is liable to tumble to pieces as 
it advances ? When it became apparent more than four years ago that 
the Porte was unable to restore order in Bosnia and the Herzegovina, 
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the occupation of these provinces by Austria was repeatedly suggested, 
but Count Andrassy’s action was paralyzed by the distracted condi- 
tion of Austria-Hungary, and it was not until the logic of war had 
made it plain to the Magyars that the disintegration of Turkey had 
begun, that it was possible to obtain both at Vienna and at Pest support 
for this policy of occupation. It may be safely predicted that those 
who trust to the action of Austria-Hungary in future emergencies 
will find it too dilatory and too feeble to be effective. Their own 
opinion, indeed, seems to point to a dissolution of the existing 
Empire-Kingdom and the constitution of a new agglomeration with 
its centre of gravity farther east ; and it may be asked whether this 
would not be making work in order that it may be unmade. Why 
should not the formation of a Slavonic Confederation have been 
directly contemplated ? We must, doubtless, allow time for men to 
see, and to learn what it is that they see. 

The proximate disintegration of Turkey ought to have been 
evident three years since. Lord Salisbury must have been convinced 
of it when he was at Constantinople in December, 1876. Respon- 
sible ministers feeling the weight of their responsibility may be 
excused a certain degree of hesitation in forming conclusions, but 
the refusal to recognise the necessary disintegration of Turkey must 
have been prompted in many quarters by no sense of the labours and 
cares consequent upon this disintegration, but by a strange liking 
for the existing domination, or by a fierce dislike of the agitations of 
freedom. Once, however, the necessity of disintegration is conceded, 
and after what has happened it can scarcely be now denied, the 
choice of policy arises—whether to assist in the establishment of free 
institutions and free states by the side of those that had been eman- 
cipated in former generations, or to resist the change as much as 
possible until the last moment, and then to try to cripple its effi- 
ciency. The English Government unfortunately chose the latter 
course. Russia took upon herself the whole duty of midwifery, and 
has won a corresponding degree of gratitude and influence. The 
memory of gratitude may not long survive. It has often been 
imputed to nations that they quickly forget, although the continued 
regard for France felt in the United States appears to be evidence 
against a charge which might be more truly laid against royal per- 
sonages oblivious of family ties. But whether Russia retains the 
gratitude of the Bulgarians or not, we are in every way placed in a 
position of great disadvantage in the East from the course we have 
pursued. The freed states feel no respect for us. The Sultan 
ostentatiously manifests disrespect. The situation at Constantinople 
is full of difficulties, and an embarrassed ambassador vainly seeks for 
a solution of the distracted problem. 

The power of Russia and the influence of Russia have not been 
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- diminished by the policy of her Majesty’s Ministers, and the popular 
feeling which, by the admission of the anonymous writer, was too 
strong for the Czar three years since, has been still more strengthened. 
It has been fed, but not satisfied. It is not, however, with Russia 
that we need greatly concern ourselves just now. The impolicy of 
our past is most strongly illustrated in the condition of affairs at 
Constantinople. Upon this condition the writer of last month 
dwells with real seriousness not in excess of the merits of the case. 
When we refused to join in compelling the Porte to concede what 
was inevitable, we allowed the movement to escape from our hands. 
It did not stop: it could not stop, but it passed beyond our control. 
This isin my judgment- the fatal condemnation of the Ministry. 
They had not the courage of prudence. They could not risk the 
effort which would have moderated the limits of the immediate 
change, and have left an organization at Constantinople not so cruelly 
shaken as that which onlookers now watch, thinking that any day it 
may collapse. Our instructor tells us that the Ottoman Government 
at Constantinople is rushing to ruin at headlong speed, and all the 
evidence that reaches us confirms the conclusion. His error lies in 
not remembering now what the situation was in December, 1876— 
perhaps he was not then in the East—and in recalling the figment 
of Midhat Pasha’s Constitution as something that might have 
sufficed for the exigencies of that crisis. The plenipotentiaries then 
at Constantinople were better informed. They knew what was a 
worthless proposal. They could not agree—our representatives 
being dissentient—upon a real proposal. The opportunity of 
applying an adequate remedy was lost. It is because there was no 
desire to precipitate a difficulty before the time was ripe for its 
settlement, that the policy of insisting upon an emancipation of the 
more distant provinces of European Turkey was most strongly urged 
in these pages three years since. The difficulty is now threatening, 
and men ask themselves whether the family of Mahmoud will pre- 
sently cease to reign at Constantinople, and what may succeed to its 
tule. The suggestion of the precedents of Oriental history seems to 
fail. It has often happened when a dwindling dynasty has come to 
be represented by an abject and suspicious fainéant, incapable of 
war, incapable of resolution, incapable of all action save that of 
continuous intrigue, in which the design of to-day is plotted against 
to-morrow, through distrust of the confederates that have been 
scarcely dismissed from the chamber of conspiracy, that some 
military adventurer has appeared to relieve men from an intolerable 
experience and to found a new rule on the ruins of the old. There 
may have been a time when a solution of this kind was contem- 
plated as not impossible at Stamboul, but it appears to have passed 
out of the sphere of speculation. The question has more recently 
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been raised whether there could be found in Constantinople itself 
the elements of a municipality which should rule over a free port, 
and a limited area about it, under the sanction of an international 
guarantee. We are not bound, and it would not be expedient, to 
discuss the divers combinations that have been suggested in view of 
the probability of a collapse of Ottoman authority at its capital. 
There are safeguards as to the future, that need not be particularized, 
which will scarcely be neglected. The writer, whose article has 
provoked this communication, assumes that if Turkey goes to pieces 
war is inevitable—an European war into which England would cer- 
tainly be dragged. There is no such necessity if due prevision be 
taken of the future ; but if itis asked why we are to-day discussing the 
possibility of the immediate departure of the Turk from Constanti- 
nople, why we contemplate, not without anxiety, the speedy dis- 
solution of a Power whose growth was once a portent and a terror, 
the answer must be because three years since English Statesmen 
shrank from recognizing the necessities of their day and from fulfill- 
ing the responsibilities of the power they wielded. 
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“Patience, perseverance, and a steady determination carry one to the goal.” 
’ ’ q g 
BEETHOVEN’s Counterpoint Study-book. 


Tuoven it was in this country first, after his own, that the genius of 
the great master of modern instrumental music received recognition 
and a cautious and tentative appreciation, it was many years before 
the greatness and importarice of Beethoven as a musician were at all 
rightly appreciated here, and it is only quite recently that his later 
and more advanced productions, long regarded as barely compre- 
hensible rhapsodies, have obtained a general hearing, and something 
like popular acceptance, among English audiences. But during the 
last few years musical opinion in this country has travelled fast, and 
from being a very conservative musical public, we are showing symp- 
toms of running to the opposite extreme and desiring all things that 
are newand strange. The effect of this new ardour has shown itself, 
as far as Beethoven is concerned, in a disproportionate emphasis 
on his latest and in many cases least balanced works, in order to 
reduce him to the position of a link in a chain of musical progress 
supposed to find its culmination in the latest productions of a special 
school of musicians; a theory of Beethoven which has been seconded, 
if not suggested, by various essays and literary ejaculations more 
remarkable for enthusiasm than for calm critical judgment. It is 
the existence of this rather rampant order of musical literature, and 
the degree in which it seems, in the apostolic phrase, to have “ led 
captive silly women” and others, which forms the apology for add- 
ing to the list of essays on Beethoven an attempt at a discussion of 
his genius and position in the art, in a somewhat more dispassionate 
strain, and apart from any committal to a fore-ordained theory. 
Perhaps, also, a general résumé of the subject may not be without its 
value to the large class of readers who are intellectually interested 
in music, but who have not time to study it in detail, and to whom 
these remarks are chiefly addressed. 

In order to understand rightly what it was that Beethoven 
achieved, it is necessary to consider first what instrumental music 
really means, and what was the position of the art when he took it 
up. The greatest and most typical works of Beethoven are the sym- 
phonies for the orchestra and the sonatas for the pianoforte, which 
in regard to musical form may be classed together, the pianoforte 
sonata being only the symphony form on a smaller scale, limited 
by the capacities of the instrument, and without the variety of tonal 
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effect or colouring to be obtained from the various instruments 
grouped together in the orchestra. The modern symphony is 
originally derived from old forms of dance music, the earliest forms 
in which instrumental music appears as a separate form of musical 
utterance independent of vocal expression; tunes known by the 
names of gavotte, coranto, gigue, &c.," which probably existed and 
were popular much earlier than any of the known specimens. 
When keyed instruments received more development and the power 
of execution increased, these dance-tune compositions not only as- 
sumed a more elaborate form in themselves, but a number of them 
were strung together to form an important composition, as in the 
Suites de Piéces of Bach, Handel, and other composers of that day, 
which are simply a succession of short pieces in the measure of dif- 
ferent old dances—the courante, allemand, passepied, minuet, sara- 
bande, gigue, &c., and are called by those names. Their style was 
varied and contrasted as far as the form of the music allowed; the 
sarabande, the slowest measure, taking the part of what would be 
the slow movement in a modern sonata, and being treated with 
more freedom from dance-rhythm and more attempt at tenderness and 
sentiment of expression than any of the other movements. But the 
whole set were in the same key; ic. in a suite in F every piece 
began and ended on the scale of F, with only a very limited devia- 
tion to other scales of closely related keys in its course, so that a 
certain monotony was inevitable. Accordingly, in pieces which 
already received the names of Sonatas and Concertos (though not in 
the modern form), an escape from this tonal monotony was sought by 
writing the slow movement of the string of pieces in a different 
key from the quick movements which formed the opening and close 
of the set, while at the same time the number of pieces was reduced 
usually to three, the dance-names dropped, and the old dance-rhythm 
gave way to a broader and more continuously flowing style of com- 
position, in which the relationship to the dance measure may be 
traced, but in which its constantly recurring close and cadence is 
delayed and extended so as to be nearly lost sight of. This form was 
practised by Bach and Handel and their contemporaries and immediate 
successors simultaneously with the swite form; and the development 
of violin playing, and of various wind instruments, having by this 
time arrived at a certain standard, and the combination of a number 
of instruments to play together a recognised resource, the same forms 
of composition were transferred from the keyboard to the band, and 
perhaps the nearest approach to the modern symphony in general 
form is found among some of Handel’s concertos for organ and 
orchestra (now generally played on the organ alone). But in 


(1) Sir Toby Belch (to Sir Andrew Aguecheek)—“ Why dost thou not go to church 
in a Galliard, and come home in a Coranto? My very walk should be a Jig,” &c. 
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addition to these dance-tune forms and their derivatives, Handel 
and Bach carried to a high degree of elaboration (Bach to the 
highest it has ever reached) another form called the Fugue, which 
had already been largely employed in vocal music, and which has 
a quite distinct origin and character from the other species of 
instrumental music we have been speaking of, having gradually 
developed out of the Italian vocal school of church music, and being 
now given a much more elaborate development as an instrumental 
form of composition. The fugue is a form which is always supposed 
to be written for a definite number of “ parts,” which answer to the 
different voices in a chorus or part-song ; a fugue “in four parts” is 
to be regarded as if four different persons were simultaneously sing- 
ing different melodies, all constructed so as to harmonise together as 
they proceed, the whole composition being pervaded by one dominant 
melody called the subject, or theme, started by one voice alone and 
taken up by the others successively, and continually re-appearing, 
heard now in one part, now in another; the whole planned in accord- 
ance with certain general but not unalterable rules. Now, the 
radical distinction between this form and the forms derived from the 
dance-tune is that in the latter the tune in the treble part is all- 
important, and the other parts or voices merely make a harmony to 
it, while in the fugue all the parts or melodies are of equal importance, 
the music is “ polyphonic,” in fact ; and whereas in the dance-tune 
forms and their derivatives there is always a marked rhythm and a 
frequently recurring “ cadence,” or full-stop, as one may call it, in 
the fugue the rhythmic beat is far less prominent, and the recurring 
close which we find at the end of every dance-strophe is obliterated, 
it being part of the essence of a good fugue that there should be no 
definite halting-place until all the voices simultaneously draw together 
for a consentaneous close to the whole composition. The fugue is by 
far the finest and noblest form of instrumental music which existed 
in the Bach period, but in the simultaneous handling of the parts 
the composer is necessarily under the dominion of so severe a musical 
logic that there is little room for the play of sentiment except of a 
very grave and severe cast: a fugue of the highest class is like the 
progress of a great logical argument—stately, powerful, and con- 
vincing, but appealing to the understanding rather than to the heart. 

Now, the Symphony, as fixed in its complete form by Haydn, is a 
happy combination, evolved probably almost unconsciously, of all the 
best characteristics of the various forms we have hitherto touched 
upon. In its usual and typical form it consists of four pieces, or 
“ movements,” the first and most important of these being a quick 
movement in a sustained and elevated style ; the second a slow move- 
ment, of more subdued, tender, or pathetic cast; the third, a short, 
light movement, which in the Mozart and Haydn days was called a 
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minuet, but which Beethoven developed into something different, 
and the closing movement, or finale, which is a quick movement, and 
is usually (though there are important exceptions) of a more gay 
and brilliant and less stately type than the opening movement. In 
all these the influence of the dance forms is, in the Mozart era, very 
apparent, and the third movement isa literal reproduction of the old 
minuet ; but the most important point in the relation to and expan- 
sion of old forms, is in the construction of the first movement. All 
the old dance forms consisted of two parts, the principal tune and a 
secondary part of different melody, which eventually led to the 
repetition of the principal melody. In the principal movement of a 
complete symphony we find this simple bit of construction expanded 
into a great piece of musical architecture, still preserving the binary 
form handed down from the beginnings of music, but consisting now 
of a first section, in which all the ideas to be used in the movement 
are successively presented to us (interspersed with ornamental and 
connecting passages) ; and a second section, in which the materials 
before set forth are played with, recombined, made the suggestion 
for new effects, until the composer has exhausted his resources or 
his space, and leads us back, just. as in the old dance tune, to the 
repetition of the original ideas and the conclusion. It is in the 
treatment of the ideas in the second section that the resource of 
polyphonic or fugal writing generally comes in more or less, not now 
in the form of a continuous unvaried musical argument, but in that 
of a brief display of the logical and scientific combination of the 
leading melodies, by way of effective contrast and variety in the 
manner of treating them. These are the main characteristics of this 
most important form of instrumental compesition, which is invariably 
followed in the first movement of a symphony or sonata.’ There are 
other forms: the ternary form, in which the movement is divided 
into three sections ; and the rondo form, which implies a continual 
return to the principal subject, after “‘alarums and excursions” of 
various kinds ; the former is very commonly employed in the slow 
movement of a symphony or sonata, the latter very often in the 
finale. But the general description of the more important binary 
form is sufficient to give an idea of the principle on which a move- 
ment in a grand instrumental composition is put together, and the 
philosophy by which it is governed; and without some notion of this, 
no one can possibly hear a symphony intelligently, nor understand 
wherein it was that Beethoven’s treatment of such music was an 
advance upon, and different from, that which his predecessors had 
accomplished. 


(2) It is technically called the sonata-furm, which term, when thus used by musi- 
cians, means the form of composition followed in the opening movement, not the whole 


grouping of the several movements. That is sufficiently understood under the term 
“symphony ”’ or “ sonata.” 
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Mozart added nothing tothe form and expression of the symphony 
as developed by Haydn; he surpassed the latter only in so far as, 
being a more powerful genius and a greater master of musical con- 
struction, he wrote in a more dignified and more powerful style; 
and his great Symphony in C displays a pomp and breadth in the 
first and last movements, and an intensity of feeling in parts of the 
slow movement, such as were beyond the reach of Haydn. This and 
his other two leading symphonies are works absolutely perfect as far 
as they go; they are among the rare things in which not a note can 
be added or subtracted without injury to the balance of the whole. 
And at this Mozartian point of its progress, we may liken each 
movement of the symphony to a piece of musical architecture, 
having its various stages or stories; its ground story, in which the 
leading features of the structure are indicated, and their grouping ; 
its superstructure, wherein the materials are played with, and orna- 
mented, and diversified ; and just as repetition and symmetry in space 
are essential elements of architectural design, so we feel that repe- 
tition and symmetry in time are essential parts of the design of 
instrumental music: you do not make an instrumental piece out of 
a fine passage once repeated, any more than you make architecture 
out of one column or one arch; instrumental music impresses by 
repetition, and the melodic idea must be repeated, ornamented, 
played with, dissected, and re-combined, before we are acquainted 
with all its beauty, all its fitness and capability as a part of the 
musical structure which is being raised. All this, let it be noted, is 
entirely a matter of dealing with abstract qualities of proportion and 
symmetry in sound-passages; nor did the symphony and sonata, in 
the hands of Mozart and Haydn, claim to be anything more than 
simply beautiful music. Haydn, as a stimulus to his fancy in com- 
posing, used to imagine the incidents of some little excursion, and 
shadow them forth in his music, merely by way of getting something 
to compose on; he said nothing about them to his hearers. Mozart, 
in a charmingly naive letter in answer to some one who asked him 
about his way of composing, says that when he was comfortable and 
at ease, after dinner or in his travelling-carriage, melodies came to 
him, whence or how he knew not; that he combined them in his 
head, and could hear them (such as harmonised with each other) with 
the ear of his mind, not separately but simultaneously, and that this 
was a pleasure to him greater than he could describe. As to any 
idea underlying these spontaneous inspirations, he does not hint at 
such a thing. His symphonies were music for the sake of music. 
The most important and radical difference which modern criticism 
has discerned between him and his great successor, is that the latter 
is asserted to have habitually aimed, and in some of his greatest 
works unquestionably did aim, at making instrumental music the 
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expression of a distinct preconceived poetic idea, capable, if he had 
so willed, of being expressed in words. Having sketched roughly 
the conditions of the art when Beethoven took it up, we are now in 
a position to consider how far this view of his contributions to it is 
correct, how far he really was habitually influenced by the desire to 
express a distinct and definable feeling, and how far such a desire, if 
entertained, is or is not within the possibilities of the art of music 
unaided by vocal expression : not omitting to notice also some of the 
artistic detail in which his work differs from and surpasses that of 
his predecessors. 

There is not space, and ‘it is hardly necessary, here to recapitu- 
late seriatim even the main points of Beethoven’s biography, as we 
found it in considering the genius of Handel recently.‘ His work 
was not influenced by outward circumstances so much as by his own 
temperament ; and though in his case we have till recently been 
poor enough in regard to biography—Schindler’s badly written life, 
the only one accessible in English, being made still worse by 
Moscheles’ bad translation—the admirable article on Beethoven con- 
tributed by Mr. Grove to his Musical Dictionary (before mentioned 
in our pages), gives a very good and graphic sketch of the composer’s 
life and circumstances, easily accessible to all our readers. It is 
sufficient here to note that he was born in 1770 at Bonn, and that 
like most great musicians he came of a musical stock, his grand- 
father having been a singer and afterwards Capellmeister in the 
court band of the Elector of Cologne, at Bonn, and his father a 
tenor singer in the same body ; the latter a bad-tempered, drinking 
man, passing poor on thirty pound a year, his salary as singer (which 
seems to have been his only income) ; but who, from whatever mixed 
motives, took the trouble to give his obviously clever son all the 
musical instruction he could, and kept him rigidly to the collar from 
a very tender age. At the age of eleven the boy became pupil of 
Neefe, the recently appointed chapel organist, and at the same age 
as Handel received exactly the same proof of his master’s confi- 
dence, in being left in charge of the chapel organ as Neefe’s deputy 
when the latter had to leave Bonn for a time owing to the movements 
of the court. His early taste for the organ Beethoven never lost in 
theory, though he disused the instrument in practice; he said in 
later life that in youth he had loved the organ, but that its great 
sounds affected his nerves too much to allow him to continue it, but 
that he considered an organ player who was master of his instru- 
ment as the greatest of musical performers. Shortly over the age 
of twelve he was appointed Cembalist (pianist and conductor of 
rehearsals) in the theatre orchestra, and some little time afterwards 
received a definite appointment as second organist, with more 
honour than salary. A flying visit to Vienna at the age of seven- 


(1) See Fortnightly Review for January, 1880. 
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teen introduced him to the notice of Mozart, who was greatly struck 
with Beethoven’s extemporising on the piano, and whose own play- 
ing does not seem to have impressed Beethoven so much as it did 
most other people. The fact, no doubt, was that the young man 
had formed his own style of playing the piano already, and it was 
doubtless different from that of Mozart. Beethoven’s real artistic 
life, however, begins when, in 1792, at the instance and with the 
pecuniary assistance of the Elector, he left Bonn to study more 
systematically at Vienna under Haydn, Albrechtsberger, and Salieri. 
As might have been prophesied, he never returned to Bonn, and 
was thenceforth an inhabitant of the Austrian capital, then the 
most remarkable centre and rendezvous for musical genius in 
Europe. 

What is remarkable and worthy of notice is, that up to this time 
(and he was now twenty-two) there is not a single written composi- 
tion of any importance from Beethoven. In this respect he is rather 
exceptional among great composers. Mozart had published a long list 
of works, including some very important and masterly things, before 
that age; Mendelssohn wrote his most fresh and original, if not his 
greatest work, at the age of seventeen. But this delay in producing 
is in keeping, as we shall have occasion to see, with the whole history 
of Beethoven’s genius. In the meantime he at once attracted the 
attention and astonishment of the Viennese musicians and amateurs 
by his power of extemporising compositions on the pianoforte, and 
was an easy victor in several trials of strength with leading players 
of the day, who seldom measured swords with him a second time. 
One of them, the Abbé Gelinek, is recorded to have announced to 
a friend his invitation to meet a new pianist, and his intention to 
“make mincemeat of him ;” but on being subsequently asked as to 
the event, replied that the devil was in the young man, “he extem- 
porised like noone since Mozart.” Whowashe? ‘ Why, he was a 
short, ugly, dark, cross-looking young man, who had come here some 
time ago to learn composition from Haydn.” There is a well-known 
and characteristic story of his meeting in the same way Steibelt, a 
maker of filagree for the piano, whose “Storm” was long after a 
piece de résistance in ‘girls’ schools, and who on this occasion played 
ina quintett of his own, with a very brilliant piano part. Beethoven, 
coming to play in turn, threw the violoncello part of Steibelt’s 
composition upside down on the piano desk, and from some suggestion 
in that, drummed with one finger a “subject” from which presently 
he evoked such a performance that before it was over Steibelt bad 
fled the scene altogether, utterly annihilated. This and other recol- 
lections of Beethoven’s power of extemporising with the greatest 
effect on the instant and from the roughest hint, form a significant 
comment, to begin with, on the theory that he was one who could do 
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nothing without a “ poetic basis.” With him, as with Mozart, it was 
only necessary to get him to the keyboard (which often required 
some management in the first instance), and he was always “in the 
vein,” and able to rise to the occasion ; the feel of the keys was 
poetic basis enough for him at any time, so far as extemporising 
was concerned.’ Gelinek’s reference to him as a short, dark, cross- 
looking young man is pretty well borne out by other reminiscences 
of contemporaries at this time. He was very wayward and often ill- 
mannered ; dressed anyhow; spoke with a strong provincial accent, 
and indulged violent dislikes with no sufficient reason : one witness 
mentions a habit of putting his head inside the door before entering 
a room, to see if there was any one he disliked there. But his genius 
and a certain thoroughness and honesty about his character atoned 
for all his awkwardness, even in the most fastidious society of Vienna 
at a time when the aristocracy were exceedingly aristocratic, and 
his presence and his playing were sought for as a favour in the 
houses of princes and other dignitaries. At Prince Lichnowsky’s he 
nearly lived for some time, doing whatever he pleased, even to 
swearing at his host, and calling him names when in a fit of temper; 
and there are many instances on record of his almost incredibly un- 
dignified rudeness and stupid joking at this time, the fact of which 
may be taken for granted without reproducing the stories here. 
Outrageous as his faults of manner were, however, they seem to have 
been faults of manner only; his high character and principle seem 
to have been as unimpeachable at this period as they always remained 
throughout his life. Of his personal appearance a few years later, 
Czerny, the pianist, who as a little boy of ten was taken to Beethoven 
on approval as a pupil, gives a good description; of his shock of 
black hair standing stiffly up, his beard of several days’ growth, which 
made his naturally dark face seem still darker, his hands very hairy, 
and the fingers remarkably broad at the tips; another account describes 
them as looking as if they were chopped off short.” In stature he 
was short, but very strongly built, with a broad, powerful chin, and 





(1) An English visitor in Vienna, late in Beethoven’s life, records the contrivance by 
which he was cajoled into playing when the company dared not ask him directly: 
some one affected to run over part of one of his compositions on the piano, purposely 
making mistakes, and Beethoven stretched out his hand to the keyboard to show the 
correct rendering, and remained playing for half an hour. Ries records that while 
Beethoven was giving him a lesson, and sitting at the side of the piano, Ries having 
for some reason played over the subject of the first chorus in Graun’s Zod Jesu, the 
master, struck by the idea, leaned over to the keyboard and extemporised a fugue on it 
for a quarter of an hour, apparently quite unconscious of his uncomfortable sidelong 
position. 

(2) This broad square finger-end is, in fact, a special characteristic of the keyboard 
hand. Herr Rubinstein, if we mistake not,has it remarkably developed. It was the 
same with Handel, of whom Quin the actor, after watching him play and hearing 
some reference from a lady afterwards as tothe delicate touch of his fingers, replied, 
“Fingers! Toes, madam, toes!” 
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large expressive eyes. Mr. Grove has given, in his dictionary article, 
a fac-simile of a small full-length sketch of the composer walking 
with his hands behind his back (a favourite attitude with him), the 
accuracy of which is attested by one of Beethoven’s friends, and 
which has the marked individuality characteristic of a good portrait. 

During these early Vienna days Beethoven was working diligently 
at the study of composition, first under Haydn, whose teaching he 
spoke of with something like contempt, and with whom he could 
never get on (Haydn being in every characteristic of genius, character, 
and manner an utter contrast to Beethoven), and afterwards with 
Albrechtsberger, Mozart’s friend, and his successor as Capellmeister at 
St. Stephens; one of the greatest authorities on counterpoint * and 
fugue, his treatise on which is still a leading work. Beethoven’s 
relations with his teachers, and the spirit in which he carried on his 
studies, are highly characteristic. The learned Albrechtsberger told 
an inquirer that Beethoven had learned nothing properly, and would 
never do anything good. At the same time, one of Beethoven’s Study- 
books in counterpoint, which has been published, and from which 
the sentence at the head of this article is taken, shows how con- 
scientiously he worked through the dry exercises which he professed 
to regard as futile and antiquated, relieving his mind every now and 
then by sarcastic comments written as head- and tail-pieces to the 
musical exercises. After sketching the rules for the conduct of a 
fugue in two parts (it being usual for a student to treat each branch 


of counterpoint in two parts first, then in three, four, and so on), he 
adds— 


‘‘For my part I cannot fancy such a two-legged skeleton ; it seems to me a 
poor, meagre, unsatisfactory affair. .... So now we must proceed to crack 
the hard nut. It is a tiresome pas de deux, but it must be danced.” 


He notes having commenced one of his exercises with an imper- 
fect concord (a common thing enough subsequently), and adds, “ but 
I solemnly pledge myself not to commit this mortal sin again.” The 
two following quotations are significant of the attitude of his mind 
towards conservative teaching in his art :— 


‘‘An antiquated rule makes it unlawful to go beyond the six nearest related 
keys, in a strictly conducted fugue; but I am decidedly of opinion that one 
need not scruple to infringe this rule; if a man have sharp eyes and can walk 
well, he may venture to go a little beyond the prescribed limits without 
danger.” 

‘*Let me not be supposed to advocate an impertinent contempt of the first 
principles of art, which are unchangeable ; I would only say that as time ad- 
vances art has also adyanced in a great many things. ... . Why should a 
modern composer hesitate to use the far greater resources placed at his com- 





(1) Counterpoint (contra punctum, note against note) is the art of writing melodies or 
“parts ” so as to sound harmonious and effective in combination; fugue, before briefly 
described, is the highest and most elaborate application of counterpoint. 
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mand? Why restrict himself to an antiquated simplicity, when both instru- 
ments and voices are able to interpret the most abstruse conceptions with per- 
fect accuracy ? And yet I would advise a composer rather to be commonplace than 
far-fetched in his ideas or bombastic in the expression of them.” 

We have italicised this last sentence because it is such a significant 
comment upon the common idea that Beethoven was essentially a 
musician of the stwrm-und-drang school, instead of, as he really was, 
a most painstaking and, in his best works, a consummate artist. As 
to his estimate of the value of Albrechtsberger’s exercises, he pro- 
bably deceived himself. Beethoven never had that almost spon- 
taneous and innate power over the difficulties of scientific musical 
construction which Mozart possessed ; none of his larger fugues are 
really good specimens of that class of composition, with which his 
genius was not in sympathy; but the short fugue passages intro- 
duced as episodes in many of his sonatas and symphonies are usually 
admirably effective, and that they are so is probably due to his 
patient plodding through the studies which gave him this facility in 
handling his materials. Indeed, in another of his notes, he observes, 
‘Imitation’ is a sort of graceful counterpart of the fugue, and if 
cleverly used makes no bad substitute for it.” In this he was 
exactly describing his own future practice. 

Beethoven’s first formal appearance before the world as a composer 
did not take place till he was five-and-twenty, when, in 1795, his 
three trios for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello were published as 
Opus 1. There had been a difference about these with Haydn before 
they were published ; the third of the trios showed already a good 
many signs of the composer’s novel style and manner of treating the 
pianoforte, and Haydn, while approving the two others, recommended 
him not to publish the third. It is unquestionably the finest of the 
three ; and Beethoven attributed to jealousy a piece of advice which 
was probably quite sincere, and only shows how impossible it was 
even for a man of genius of the ancien régime to understand what 
the new composer was about. He forgave Haydn so far, however, 
as to dedicate to him the next published work, the three first 
pianoforte sonatas, Opus 2, published a few months later. It was 
in March of the year 1795, shortly before his first publication, 
that he made his first public appearance as a pianoforte player, play- 
ing his own first concerto in C major, finished in a great hurry on 
the afternoon before the concert, the proverbial “thief of time” 
having been as great a tempter to him-as to Mozart in many similar 
instances. The piano on this occasion proving to be a semitone flat, 
he at once settled the matter by playing the piano part in C sharp 

(1) “Imitation ” is where a phrase started by one part or voice is successively taken 
up and imitated by the others. It differs from fugue in that it is not carried on and 


worked out on any regular plan, but is a kind of fugitive and passing device: the parts 
also usually follow more close on one another’s heels, as one may say, than in the 


starting of a fugue. 
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instead of in C,a feat which has been equalled by players of less 
genius, but which is noticed here as showing how thoroughly he was 
at home all round in the practical part of his art, as there was not 
only the difference in reading the notes (which would have troubled 
him little), but in such a transposition of key all the fingering of the 
passages would have to be altered on the moment. Having glanced 
at the outset of his career, we must now lay aside merely historical 
matters for what is the main object of these remarks, the considera- 
tion of the course which his genius took, and the effect which it had 
upon the art. 

It has become somewhat too much the fashion of late to divide a 
great creative genius in art or poetry into three epochs; yet there is 
a certain inherent probability that, in the nature of things, there 
should be some such stages of development. The most original 
genius can never shake himself free at once from the influence of his 
immediate predecessors, and of the predominant feeling of his own 
day ; he works for a time on the lines already laid down. Then 
comes the time when he finds new materials or new ways of dealing 
with the old ones, and shapes out a career for himself distinct from 
that of his predecessors; and then sometimes, but not invariably, 
follows the time when all that he has done seems unsatisfactory and 
little, and he endeavours consciously to reach after some new, beauty 
too often beyond his grasp, or beyond the capacity of his means of 
expression to realise. There are instances in which this more am- 
bitious effort has realised some of the greatest things of art, others 
in which it has served to illustrate Keats’s melancholy line comparing 
man to the courses of the year— 


‘‘He hath his winter, too, of pale misfeature.” 


The history of Beethoven’s art, at all events, supports to a great 
extent the classification into three periods which has been specially 
applied to him. His three epochs are hardly so marked perhaps as 
those of Turner, with whom nevertheless, in this respect, he suggests 
a good many points of comparison; and it would be absurd to try to 
fix the absolute point of departure of each epoch. There is hardly, 
in fact, a regular progression to be traced except on the most com- 
prehensive view of his works; looking more in detail, we find a work 
which can only be classed with those of the first epoch occurring in 
the middle of the second (in cases where the date of composition as 
well as of publication is known) ; and, what is rather perplexing, 
we find that where the change of style can be distinctly made out it 
occurs at different periods in different classes of work; that the 
symphonies, for instance, are much more conservative than the piano 
works; the two first symphonies, which must be classed with the 
first epoch, and in which the composer had not yet found his charac- 
cc2 
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teristic method of writing for orchestra, being posterior to some of 
the most distinctly Beethovenish of the pianoforte sonatas. It seems 
probable that the handling of so serious a work as a great symphony, 
and the dealing with the larger and more varied means of expression 
presented by the orchestra as compared with chamber music, was 
undertaken by Beethoven with his characteristic caution and thought- 
fulness, and that he wished to hazard nothing too bold till he had 
attained ample experience. At the same time the gulf which 
separates the third from the second symphony is so great artistically, 
though the interval of time is less than that between the first and 
second (and, indeed, the third symphony was begun almost while 
the second was being completed, though not produced till two years 
later), that we must look for some other reason than mere increase 
in the power of dealing with his materials, to account for such a 
sudden stride in his genius and method. 

Recalling what has been said as to the nature of the symphony in 
the hands of Mozart, its purely abstract character as musical melody, 
rhythm, and proportion, it will be understood what is implied in say- 
ing that Beethoven’s two first symphonies belong essentially to the 
same class as those of Mozart. It is true that the second is much 
larger and more ambitious in its proportions, that in each there are 
new uses made of some of the instruments (of which more anon), and 
that the new development of the third movement, the old minuet, is 
already partly accomplished. But the form and feeling of both are 
in the main those of the old school; nor can either of them, as a 
whole, be reckoned to have equalled Mozart’s two finest symphonies 
in abstract beauty and completeness. Though the exquisite slow 
movement of the second may, taken separately, be recognised as 
touching a deeper sentiment than we find in Mozart’s instrumental 
music, there is no hint of its being other than abstract music in 
the mind of the composer; indeed, when his pupil Ries afterwards 
inquired of him the reason for the numerous alterations made in this 
movement from its first sketch, he got no answer beyond “It is 
better so.” But the third symphony arose in the first instance 
directly out of the admiration of Beethoven (who was a strong 
republican) for the First Consul, who then wore to him the halo of a 
hero and deliverer of those who were under the bondage of hereditary 
tyrannies, coupled with the suggestions of Bernadotte, whom Beet- 
hoven then knew in Vienna, that the latter should compose something 
as a kind of homage to Napoleon. Whether the suggestion of Ber- 
nadotte, who seems to have been an amateur musician, arose from 
interest in Beethoven’s genius, or whether it was prompted by the 
same motive which, as we have heard an eminent painter affirm, 
leads to the conferring of knighthood on artists and musicians, viz. 
the desire to increase the respectability of the monarchical establish- 
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ment by connecting men of genius with it, at all events the idea bore 
a glorious fruit in the Sinfonia Eroica, inspired by the desire to 
shadow forth in music something of the greatness of a heroic life and 
death. Before it was ever performed, came the news of the accept- 
ance of the title of Emperor by Napoleon, and the score was flung 
with execrations on the floor, from whence it was not lifted for some 
days. Fortunately for us, however, though the ideal hero had sunk 
into the “ new tyrant,” the music intended to celebrate him was 
already composed and eventually given to the world. 

Here was something totally distinct from what had been attempted 
in instrumental music before. Instead of listening to abstract 
melodic and harmonic proportion far their own sake, the hearers 
were to regard the emotional expression of the music as portraying 
the feelings and emotional impressions of a great soul in conflict 
with the mystery of life. Guided by the general indication of the 
title afterwards given to it, “Sinfonia Eroica to celebrate the 
memory of a great man,” it is not difficult to trace in the first move- 
ment the turn of feeling which pervaded the mind of the composer : 
the calm dignity of the leading theme; the thoughtful melancholy 
of the second subject, where the fragmentary phrases sighing from 
one instrument to another seem like the broken memories of past 
happiness ; the passages of turmoil and conflict through which we 
discern plainly the march of a giant will ready to battle with all 
obstacles ; all this we can feel, all of us who bring any imagination 
of our own to meet that of the composer; can feel it all the more 
powerfully because it is left vague and “ unbodied ” (to use Shelley’s 
phrase), because Beethoven never was tempted to the fatal error of 
labelling his themes and thus rudely drawing attention to the in- 
adequacy of musical sounds to express definite ideas. He expresses 
emotions which are indefinable literally in words, and says to us 
more than any words could express. And with all this emotional 
stress in the music there is not for a moment any forgetfulness of 
the conditions of the art, any indication of the idea that emotional 
earnestness can compensate for roughness of execution. He never 
forgets that he is writing music, and writing it for a band; the 
minute finish of the composition is as remarkable as its expressive 
power, every instrument is treated in the manner most characteristic 
of its peculiar genius and most fitted to contribute towards the 
general musical effect of the whole. One change in the form of 
composition as compared with that of a first movement in a Mozart 
symphony is significant. The movement is quite symmetrically 
composed in the sonata-form, but instead of the various subjects 
being separated by a distinct pause, and appearing deliberately one 
after another as in the Mozart symphony, they are linked to each 
other by subsidiary passages and seem to grow naturally and in- 
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evitably in the course of the music, interdependent parts of an 
organic whole. 

It may be doubted whether anything so complete at once in 
artistic form and poetic intensity was accomplished even by Beet- 
hoven himself since this first movement of the Eroica Symphony, the 
thorough comprehension of which in its artistic and poetic expres- 
sion implies a great deal on the part of the hearer, and it is probable 
that in no general audience as yet is the full meaning and significance 
of this movement entered into by more than a comparatively small 
proportion of the listeners. Mr. Browning, in the short preface to 
one of his most remarkable poems, observes that his stress lay “on 
the incidents in the development of a soul;” and it is something of 
the same kind which Beethoven has attempted to shadow forth in 
this composition. It is not surprising that in the face of such a work 
critics even of the more thoughtful class should have been tempted 
to say that after this the theory of “music for the sake of music” 
was done with, and that nothing without poetic meaning could be 
listened to again. But it is not necessary to go beyond the Eroica 
Symphony itself to illustrate the danger of such hasty generalisation. 
The Eroica subject is continued in the great Funeral March which 
follows and forms the “slow movement” of the symphony, and 
which, in its great scale and perspective, and the intense solemnity 
and pathos which characterise it, suggests nothing less than the 
mourning of a whole nation over the loss of the hero, the contemplation 
of his glory, and his final descent into the tomb amid the subdued grief 
of the awe-struck multitude. But the next movement seems to change 
the scene. This is one of the most typical examples of the new develop- 
ment which, as already noticed, Beethoven gave to the third move- 
ment of the symphony. In place of the graceful quiet minuet of the 
Mozart symphony he substituted a style of movement of which both 
the character and the title, Scherzo, were entirely his own invention ; 
a movement in rapid triple rhythm of much more piquant and 
picturesque character than the old form, and into which in many of 
his works he threw the wildest and most grotesque humour and 
abandon. The Scherzo in the Eroica Symphony has a certain 
seriousness in keeping with the character of the whole work, but it 
is difficult to connect it in any special way with the main idea supposed 
to govern the symphony ; and when we come to the finale any such 
connection becomes perfectly impossible. It is a delightful movement to 
listen to, founded on a fresh and buoyant melody which had formed 
part of the composer’s ballet-music for Prometheus, and which he 
had already made the theme of a set of variations for the piano, some 
part of the design of which is repeated in the finale of the symphony ; 
but those who can discern any relationship in feeling between this 
and the noble first movement of the work must be possessed by a 
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very strong predetermination to do so. The probability is that the 
conception and execution of the first two movements had occupied 
Beethoven a long time, that he desired to finish the symphony in 
order to have it presented to Napoleon at some special opportunity, 
that it must have a finale, and accordingly he did for once what he 
very seldom did (there are only one or two other instances in his 
entire works), worked up already existing materials for the 
purpose. 

Thus the Eroica Symphony is incomplete as a whole; and, com- 
mencing on a “ poetic basis,” concludes with “ absolute” music; and 
when we pass to the Fourth Symphony, we are still more struck with 
the contradiction to the assumption that he had established ‘poetic ” 
music asa sine qud non. In fact, throughout Beethoven’s musical life 
it may be noticed that the very fact that he has done something of 
very marked tendency in any one important composition seems 
almost a reason for doing something as different as possible in the 
next. The Fourth Symphony goes back completely and frankly to 
absolute music essentially of the Mozart type, though marked by 
Beethoven’s richer fancy and more elaborate detail; it is a work 
completely classic in feeling, pervaded by that serenity and “ blithe- 
ness ” (etterkeit) which Mr. Pater has tabulated as one of the most 
essential qualities of Greek art; and it is the most highly-finished 
and symmetrical orchestral work which the composer ever produced, 
and in this respect could not have been beaten by Mozart, the typical 
master of grace and finish. The Fifth Symphony, the C minor, is 
as surprising a contrast in the opposite direction. There can 
hardly be a question that, as a whole, this is Beethoven’s greatest 
symphony. It is, we believe, considered “ philistine” to say so 
now, because the combined simplicity and power of the work have 
made it popular, and caused it to be too much played and talked 
about: as if that affected the intrinsic merit of the music. Possibly 
no single movement in it is equal in intellectual interest to the first 
movement of the Eroica, but it has the advantage in being a more 
complete whole and leading up toa splendid climax. It is obviously 
a work of poetic signification, though with no key beyond the 
recorded remark of the composer about the opening phrase of the 
first movement, “It is thus fate knocks at the door,” the significance 
of which may, however, have been overrated. But no imaginative 
listener can have doubted that the whole work is a kind of portrayal 
of the conflict of life, perhaps an expression of the composer’s own 
trials and hopes. The opening movement is full of turmoil, anger, 
doubt, resolution, brief gleams of beauty and happiness. The second, 
filled full of rich and passionate melody, we might perhaps call an 
idyl on a great scale, only that its suggestions seem too large and 
deep for the associations of the word. The scherzo that follows is 
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extraordinary, and if Beethoven had read Bunyan one might fancy 
it suggested by the Valley of the Shadow of Death. Half-seen, 
ominous, grotesque shapes seem to dance and gibber through the 
music. Atlength, after being greeted by the most strange moppings 
and mowings, we find ourselves at the point where there seems to be a 
way out, to somewhere ; i.e. we arrive at the passage eventually leading 
up tothe finale. This is certainly the most extraordinary instance in 
existence of the power of mere inarticulate sounds to influence the 
state of the mind. The feeling aroused in hearing it, that something 
is going to happen—something very extraordinary, but we know not 
whether for good or evil; that, whatever it is, we cannot escape it ; 
that it is becoming more inevitable every moment—is so vivid as to 
raise almost a sense of terror. There is an almost dead hush of the 
whole orchestra ; the drum commences a series of low taps, the 
violins begin, in the most curiously vague manner, to stir uneasily, as 
if something were being wakened out of sleep; the stir becomes 
gradually more marked—the unceasing drum-taps get louder and 
more persistent, till a rush of the whole band carries us fairly off our 
feet to the point where the opening chords of the final march break 
upon us like a blaze of light. In analyzing the passage musically it 
is easy to perceive how artfully the composer has heightened its 
effect by keeping the harmony vague and undefined till the last 
moment, so that we do not know, as it were, which way he is going 
to turn, and by masking the rhythm and accent of the violin pas- 
sages so as to increase this vague formlessness ; but the whole effect 
really defies analysis. It may be observed that, like all the sur- 
prises of genius, it is not dependent upon the novelty of a first 
hearing ; it loses none of its effect with those who know it as well as 
their alphabet. 

It is important to notice that this symphony, so essentially poetic in 
feeling, is thoroughly consistent and connected in form throughout ; it 
is not so highly finished as some others; there are roughnesses in detail, 
and the first movement exhibits a certain degree of abruptness and 
angularity at times, but not more than is sufficient to convey the 
dramatic meaning intended, without any harsh interference with the 
conditions of musical expression. The final march, which conveys 
no doubt the idea of the victory and triumph over evil and sorrow, 
is, besides its almost ecstatic expression, one of the most broadly 
conceived, stately, and symmetrical movements, artistically speaking, 
in the whole range of music. Passing to the next symphony, the 
Pastorale, we again find Beethoven, as before, leading us to almost 
the opposite extreme from his last work, and doing something 
perfectly different from what he or any one else had ever done before 
with instrumental music ; giving us the translation of landscape into 
the language of musical sounds. This symphony is the most popular 
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of all with ‘“‘the masses,” because a definite idea is given for each 
movement, which can be readily laid hold of and followed; but it 
may be at once remarked that, from the higher and more poetic 
point of view, this more or less imitative symphony, the parent of 
what has been called “ programme ” music (music written to express 
and imitate sounds and sights which are not essentially musical) 
stands on lower ground intellectually than such works as the Eroica 
and C minor symphonies, on lower ground also than the abstract 
proportion or musical architecture of which Mozart’s symphonies and 
Beethoven’s Fourth are such noble examples; and in one or two 
places he has dropped into mere musical punning. At the end of 
the second movement he ‘allowed himself, most unwisely, and merely 
to please a lady admirer, to add a passage of direct imitation of the 
nightingale, quail, and cuckoo, not originally contemplated, and which 
is a blot on an exquisite composition; and in the storm movement, 
parts of which are magnificently and poetically suggestive, he has 
written in one place a series of rapid groups of four notes for the 
double-basses against five for the violoncellos (to be played in the 
same time), so that no two notes are sounded together, and a confused 
rumble of sound is produced. The passage passes over quickly in 
performance, and those who do not know of the device would perhaps 
not notice it, but it is a most dangerous precedent, and a method of 
treatment which most distinctly is not music. On the other hand, in 
the opening movement, which entirely bears out the composer’s 
apologetic comment on the work—‘“ more an expression of feeling 
than actual painting ”—Beethoven has done wonders. He has 
expressed in music the impression which the sight and sound of a 
broad breezy summer landscape produces on minds quick to receive 
such impressions, so vividly and truly, that in walking through the 
country on such a day as that described in Tennyson’s Gardener’s 
Daughter— 


‘* Where all the land in flowering squares 
Beneath a broad and equal-blowing wind 
Smelt of the coming summer ”— 


we have even felt that if it were possible to consider the mental 
impression apart from its external causation, we could hardly distin- 
guish between that produced by Nature herself and that produced by 
Beethoven’s translation of Nature into music. It is as if we saw and 
felt Nature transfused through Beethoven’s mind ; and no one who 
had not the intense and reverent love of Nature which he obviously 
had* could have achieved this. The second movement, “By the 
brook,”’ is almost equally beautiful and poetic (except the unfortunate 


(1) Mr. Grove, among several indications of this, quotes the remark from one of his 
letters, ‘““ Every treo seoms to say ‘Holy, Holy.’”” This reminds one of some of Blake’s 
expressions. 
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bird imitations mentioned just now), the stringed instruments keeping 
up a murmuring undercurrent of undulating sound throughout, which, 
without for a moment suggesting anything like imitation, gives the 
same delicious dreamy feeling which the continuous ripple of moving 
water brings over us, while the air seems full of the hum and twitter 
of bird and insect life (not here imitated, merely translated into 
music), mingled with a song from the violoncellos which is the human 
element in the scene, and is the natural expression of the rapture of 
an overflowing heart. The rest of the symphony is not equal to the 
first two movements, though much might be said about it if space 
allowed. 

We must pass over lightly the Seventh and Eighth Symphonies, 
though the former is one of the greatest of all the composer’s works, 
and a special favourite with himself; merely observing that, as 
before, he goes into an entirely different region again, and that 
there is not a hint or suggestion of programme music in either of 
them. The allegretto of this symphony is wonderfully pathetic, and 
may mean a thousand deep and stirring things to different listeners ; 
the rest of the work, and especially the brilliant finale, worked up to 
a most exciting climax, is more like “ absolute” music, though of a 
very different type from that of the Mozart school. The Eighth 
Symphony, again, a much smaller work than any other since the 
first, is almost pure music, pure tune, in the first three movements, 
in some parts of a simple and naive gracefulness recalling Haydn; 
the finale, however, which has hardly received its proper place in 
estimation, is a perfect orgy of whim and high spirits, over parts of 
which we can fancy the composer shouting with laughter as he wrote 
them (he was always a great laugher when amused) ; and where in - 
some passages the instruments, as they bandy about phrases from 
side to side of the orchestra, seem literally to be cracking jokes at 
one another. But the Ninth and Last Symphony claims some special 
comment here for several reasons. It is a work on a vast scale, 
occupying nearly twice as long in performance as any of the others, 
and the broad and far-reaching style of the opening movement, and 
its great seriousness and sustained grandeur, show at once that the 
composer had bent his whole power to accomplishing something 
colossal; though the result of the opening is, perhaps, rather to 
raise a great expectation than to satisfy it; the design of the move- 
ment is less spontaneous in effect, less certain in form than some of 
the greatest of its predecessors. The scherzo also is remarkable for 
much greater length than its predecessors of the same class, rather 
than for other superiority to them, and for the extraordinary amount 
of repetition of very short though very striking themes. The slow 
movement, which in this work follows the scherzo instead of pre- 
ceding it, alone reaches the highest Beethoven standard of combined 
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beauty and pathos. It is new in form, being, in fact, a great instru- 
mental song in several verses with instrumental symphonies between, 
the song returning each time with new and more beautiful elabora- 
tion and accompaniment, until (if we may try to express so what is 
hardly expressible in words) the music seems almost to faint and 
die under the weight of its own loveliness. After which follows the 
finale about which so much has been written, and in which for the 
first time vocal music is combined with the symphony. The manner 
in which the melody which is to illustrate Schiller’s Ode to Joy, is 
led up to, is extraordinarily dramatic and fanciful. After a few bars 
of noisy prelude, the violoncellos and basses of the orchestra, like 
the serpent in Eden, se¢ém to take on them human voice and ex- 
postulation, and in a passage resembling vocal declamation, invite 
the other instruments to sing something with them. The others 
answer with the same furious crash as before. No, that won’t do; 
more expostulation, answered by a bit from the subject of the first 
movement, which is again refused in a very decided tone of anger ; 
so it goes on, the basses asking for something and getting bits from 
the former part of the symphony offered to them, till at last the 
wind instruments suggest something new, a little bit of tune hesita- 
tingly played. That will do, that’s it—is replied as plainly as if 
words had spoken it; and after a few bars of congratulatory expres- 
sion in the same conversational manner, the basses and violoncellos 
lead off with the new-found tune, which Beethoven had sketched 
years before, almost in early life, as an air for the setting of the Ode 
to Joy. It is hardly one of the finest or greatest of the composer’s 
melodies, but is pervaded by a peculiar joyous and exultant character 
quite in keeping with the sentiment of the opening of Schiller’s ode, 
and sounds delightful as first treated as the subject of a movement 
in counterpoint for the instruments alone. Afterwards there is a 
cruel crash and discord, in which all the notes of the scale are heard 
at once, the object of which pain is apparently to enhance the effect 
of the “joy” afterwards (a very questionable expedient), and the 
words of the song are shortly after taken up by the chorus and solo 
singers. But as the movement proceeds we feel that failure is 
impending. The time of the song melody, not quite dignified 
enough at first, is quickened till it becomes a mere jig; the ode is 
broken up into short sections with incessant changes of time and 
design, which seem to go on no plan and point to no climax; the 
instrumentation is noisy, the chorus are kept in a continual scream 
upon passages too high to be conveniently sustained, and the work 
closes in a prestissimo which is a sheer scramble of voices and instru- 
ments. ‘The causes of this unfortunate and undigztiified anti-climax 
to a symphony which started in so sustained and high a style are 
vrobably twofold. A certain tendency to eccentricity and vagary of 
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form—part of the eccentricity inherent in Beethoven’s character, 
but which his schooled artistic insight had repressed in most of his 
former works, seems to have asserted itself and got the better of him 
in the excitement of a new experiment in composition ; and in the 
effort to give to Schiller’s ode the ecstatic treatment which he seems 
to have aimed at, he overshot the mark and landed in some part of 
his work sadly near the ridiculous. It must be added, that chorus 
writing was never at any time Beethoven’s strong point, in spite of 
occasional successes ; but there was now another element of difficulty 
in his deafness. This, of course, did not in the least interfere with 
his appreciation of the harmonic relations of his music—those to 
every great musician are heard with the ear of the mind—though 
it may perhaps be questioned whether, if he could have heard that 
particular “crash ” in his finale above mentioned with the outer ear 
also, he would not have thought twice about it. But in regard to 
timbre and balancé of instruments and voices, it seems probable that 
his want of hearing must have misled him. He had now been 
almost completely deaf for some years, and it must have been inevit- 
able that the remembrance of the real effect of instrumental and 
vocal sounds (as distinguished from their harmonic relation) must 
have more or less faded from his memory; otherwise it is hardly 
conceivable that he should have kept the singers at such a scream as 
he did, in spite of the remonstrances of the accomplished vocalists 
who took the solo parts (and whose statement that the music was too 
high for any one to sing comfortably he evidently did not believe) ; 
that he should have instrumented parts of the finale in such a 
blaring and noisy manner ; that he should have written that absurd 
succession of grunts from the contra-bassoon which precedes the 
“ Alla Marcia” movement. We have not a doubt that he imagined 
these effects differently from the way we hear them; though he is, 
of course, fully responsible for the form of the composition. The 
reason for dwelling thus ungraciously, as it may seem, on the draw- 
backs of this composition will appear just now. 

And now let it not be thought below the dignity of these pages to 
say a word in reference to the medium through which Beethoven 
spoke his greatest conceptions—the orchestra; for without a 
general idea of this also it is not possible to estimate aright the 
advance which he made upon his predecessors in the art. There 
may be those, no doubt, among the readers of the Fortnightly 
Review who would have sympathized with the indignation of the 
late editor of the Times at having to turn aside from his studies of 
the political situation of Europe to “ attend to the complaints of an 
oboe player,” and doubtless the assemblage of persons gathered 
together to manipulate the various instruments of the orchestra form 

often a motley group enough, and shoulder to shoulder with men of 
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culture and genius are found vessels of very coarse human clay. But 
it is part of the glory of orchestral music that it obliterates person- 
ality; and it is not to Mr. A. and Herr B. that we listen, but to 
the various voices of instruments which come to have a distinct though 
abstract character of their own, and which we learn to listen for as for 
the well-known accents of dear and familiar friends. Like the sym- 
phony form of music, the modern orchestra grew to its present shape 
almost accidentally and through a natural process of development 
based in a measure on the principle of the survival of the fittest. 
For in the Bach period a good many experiments were made in 
tone-colouring, and a good many instruments existed and were in 
use which gradually dropped out of recognition, either owing to 
difficulties and drawbacks in their manipulation, or defects in their 
voices, or the difficulty of inducing people to give their time to 
mastering instruments which were used but seldom and could not 
become remunerative to the player. In Handel’s orchestra the 
materials were chiefly the bow instruments (violins, tenor violins or 
violas, violoncellos, and basses), called collectively “the strings,” 
several of each being used ; the oboes, also in his day used in a col- 
lective manner, some twelve or fourteen; flutes and bassoons; horns 
and trumpets (generally two of each), and twodrums. This was a 
pretty fair muster for the period, and afforded considerable variety 
of tone, but the idea of what is now called ‘ orchestral colouring ” 
was not prominent then, and the instruments were mostly used en 
masse to produce a body of tone, except where one, generally either 
oboe or trumpet, was used as a solo instrument. It is curious that 
the trumpet, the manipulative difficulties of which are most formid- 
able except in a certain class of simple phrases, was one of the most 
prominent solo instruments in Handel’s day, and the difficulties 
which he made for it are now beyond the power of any but one or 
two exdeptional players. As, however, it came to be perceived how 
greatly superior the bow instruments were, in freedom and facility of 
execution of all kinds of passages, to any other class of instrument, 
the weight of the work came to be thrown upon them; the oboes 
were reduced, like the other wind instruments, to two, and the 
orchestra consisted of a mass of stringed instruments with the wind 
instruments to assist the ensemble and to take up melodies and pas- 
sages occasionally for the sake of variety and contrast of tone. 
Mozart wrote for what would now be considered a very small 
orchestra ; and though he liked giving to each instrument pleasant 
and characteristic passages in turn, he made little direct attempt at 
increasing the expressive power of his music by special contrasts and 
combinations of tone. But with Beethoven this became almost a 
new art. The orchestra had been considerably strengthened in his 
day ; clarionets, the most beautiful of all wind instruments, invented 
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in Mozart’s day but little used, became first favourites with him and 
gave voice to many of his finest melodies ; the bow instruments were 
considerably increased in number and had advanced immensely in 
their capacities of execution, so that intricacies of instrumental 
design were now possible which could not have been thought of in 
Mozart’s time. But the great distinction in regard to the use of the 
instruments in the Beethoven symphony is the manner in which he 
derived a new source of sound-poetry from the contrast and combi- 
nation of the various tones of the orchestra, so that the difference 
between his greatest symphonies and those of his predecessors is 
almost the difference between a picture in colour and a design in out- 
line and shading. They have their deep shadows, their warm and 
cool tones, their glancing and glittering high lights, their fore- 
grounds and distances. Again, quitting the pictorial metaphor, their 
multiplicity of expression is most remarkable. We do not seem to 
listen to a group of instruments playing together as one whole, but 
to a number of voices of various tones and expressions, which call 
and answer to one another, advance and recede, pursue and fly each 
other, are now silent while one indulges a soliloquy, and now take up 
one after another the thread of the discourse, or join in a tumultuous 
ery of sorrow or exultation. And what is perhaps most remarkable 
of all is the multiplicity, delicacy, and finish of the detail in these 
combinations of phrases and melodies. We hear the effect as a whole 
without perceiving this so much; but a study of the score, or even 
an attentive listening to a work the general scope of which has 
become familiar, shows us that every note and passage in these intri- 
cate combinations is studied with reference to its effect on the whole, 
its suitability to the tone and capabilities of the instrument to which 
it is allotted, and its own special expression; so that, as Mr. Grove 
has very truly remarked, the completeness of the whole, and the 
intricacy and yet apparently perfectly spontaneous development of 
the detail, in some of these compositions, impresses. us rather as 
if they were productions of nature than of art. 

A few words must suffice to characterize what Beethoven accom- 
plished in his pianoforte compositions, which are only less important 
than his orchestral works. In one sense, indeed, his collection of 
sonatas for the pianoforte may be considered as even more remark- 
able than his symphonies. That through the medium of an instru- 
ment so comparatively restricted in its powers of expression (and it 
was even more so in his day than it is now, when the pianoforte has 
been so greatly improved in mechanism and sonority) any one 
should have been able to convey such a variety of poetic impressions 
of the highest order both in regard to imaginative power and 
intensity of pathos, is one of the most remarkable instances of the 
triumph of mind over matter. In comparing Beethoven’s pianoforte 
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works with those of his predecessors, it is fair to the latter to 
remember, in judging of their relative importance, that he was the 
first great composer who confided any of his greatest conceptions to 
the piano: for in regard to elevation of style and poetic inspiration 
some of the pianoforte sonatas are behind nothing that isin the 
symphonies, only of course they are on a smaller scale and without 
the interest of such colouring and detail as an orchestral composi- 
tion admits of. Allowing for this, however, Beethoven still occupies 
the position of the first discoverer of the real powers and capabili- 
ties of the instrument. Mozart has in two or three instances antici- 
pated or suggested some of his special methods of treatment, but in 
the main Mozart was still under the influence of the style of the 
older keyed instruments, the harpsichord and clavier, in the first of 
which there was no expression and in the latter little or no sonority 
or singing power. Accordingly the majority of his piano music still 
retains the old harpsichord style, where expression and variety are 
sought by means of ornamental scale passages, trills, shakes, &c. 
Beethoven retained all that was valuable in these older features of 
pianoforte writing, and turned them to excellent account in his own 
compositions as sources of brilliant and effective ornament to his 
themes; and in fact the admirable embroidery and decoration of his 
pianoforte music, so completely finished and artistic, is as remarkable 
as its more elevated qualities. He invented, however, completely 
new methods of treating the instrument, drawing from it broad 
masses of sound, either in full and sonorous chords, or by a kind of 
alternate battery of the hands upon the keyboard, evolving thus a 
species of effect peculiar to the pianoforte, and which no other 
instrument can possibly realise. But the greatest debt we owe him 
is for the lofty ideal of pianoforte composition which he established ; 
for giving us the highest and most imaginative music in a form 
available for one person with a piano; for thus bringing, as we may 
say, symphonic music to our firesides. The player who would 
realise this must, it is true, bring imagination of his own to meet 
that of the composer ; he must be able to apprehend, beyond the mere 
sounds which his instrument can produce to the senses, the great- 
ness of scale and perspective, the richness of colouring, which are 
conveyed by the composer to those who can understand his indica- 
tions, just as the sense of colour is conveyed in the work of a great, 
etcher, though the actual material colour is wanting. Thus, in 
Beethoven’s sonatas, though the forms and passages are those of 
piano music (and no pianoforte composer ever wrote more thoroughly 
in the style of the instrument), the larger ideas belonging to orches- 
tral music are constantly to be felt behind the veil of the pianoforte 
forms. The true grandeur of scale of these compositions, however, 
is apt to be lost when, as commonly happens now, they are removed 
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from the saloon to the concert room. “ Pianoforte recitals” have 
become a passion of the day, and large concert halls are demanded 
for the audiences who attend them; but in regard both to these 
sonatas and to the chamber quartetts, &c., of the great composers, 
the public are under an illusion if they think they are hearing music 
of this class under the conditions and with the effect contemplated 
by the composer. The scale of the effects is calculated for small 
rooms, and becomes dwarfed in large spaces; it is as if we hung a 
cabinet picture in a public hall among large mural paintings. The 
consequence in the case of the pianoforte sonatas is constant over- 
playing to force the music to a larger scale, so that, in the expression 
of Lenz (Beethoven et ses trois styles),’ “‘ Aujourd’hui on ne joue 
plus le piano, on le monte. Devenu cheval de cirque, de fougueux 
et intrépides cavaliers proménent ce pauvre piano aux yeux d’un 
public ébahi.” 

In the sonatas the three styles are more clearly traceable than in 
the symphonies, partly because there is a larger number of examples 
(thirty-three) from which to generalise. The Haydn and Mozart 
forms are very quickly shaken off, almost so in the Fourth Sonata 
(Opus 7), which is quite new in its feeling; but it is only when we 
progress farther that we discover what wild and romantic poetry, 
what great tragic scenes of love and sorrow, Beethoven could extract 
from the cold black and white keyboard. The variety and in- 
dividuality of these is as wonderful as their poetic power. Through- 
out the whole there are not two movements which in any essential 
way resemble each other, and it is not too much to say that there is 
hardly any mood of “the many-sided mind” which may not find its 
reflection here. But it is important to observe that here, as in the 
symphonies, we find the facts quite at variance with any theory of 
conscious or systematic development of the ‘ poetic” principle. 
After some of the most distinctly poetic of the earlier sonatas, we 
find one (Opus 22) which is completely of the Mozart school in feeling; 
one, too, which the composer thought a great deal of, specially recom- 
mending it to his publishers as “a sonata of the right sort.” Some 
time after the wild and romantic sonatas in E flat and D minor, we 
find the Waldstein sonata, which, grand as it is, is essentially a great 
show-piece. The last sonata but one is essentially poetic, and con- 
tains an air preceded by a regular dramatic recitative, exactly like a 
solo sung by the heroine of a tragic opera; but the next and last 
sonata concludes with a great set of variations which are as absolutely 
music for the sake of music—bravura music, too—as anything of 
Bach’s could be. This last movement has, in fact, so vexed the 


(1) Space is wanting to make one or two quotations which we would gladly have 
made from this book; which, though a little too prononcé in literary style, is one of the 
most thoughtful and rational pieces of Beethoven criticism that has been written. It 
deals mainly with the pianoforte sonatas. 
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“poetic basis” people, that they have tried to get evidence of its 
having been composed some years before its publication ; they are 
almost angry with Beethoven for having done something which so 
obviously will not fit into their theory of him. But the composer’s 
enjoyment of pure music and of brilliant effects of pianoforte playing 
comes out continually, even in the midst of his most essentially poetic 
sonatas. He attached a great importance to artistic finish in play- 
ing, and was most careful and painstaking in his indications of the 
manner and expression, the nuances of loud and soft, to be observed 
in the sonatas; and nothing could be more contrary to the composer’s 
intentions than the way in which these works have been frequently 
played lately by pianists who, following the dangerous but now 
fashionable habit of trusting everything to memory, have stormed 
through his sonatas with a forgetfulness of nwances which would have 
driven Beethoven nearly wild if he could have heard them. It is 
characteristic of the serious way in which he took such matters, even 
in his later days, that in a letter to the person charged with the 
instruction of his nephew, he goes into details about the principle of 
fingering to be observed in a certain class of pianoforte passages ; 
and Czerny relates that when he went to Beethoven for lessons, the 
great composer devoted the earlier lessons entirely to scale-playing 
and showing him the best position of the hand. The interest which 
he took in the executive part of piano-playing is well illustrated in a 
story told by his pupil Ries, which is worth quoting as very charac- 
teristic, and not so well known as some of the Beethoven anecdotes. 
Ries was to appear before the public for the first time as Beethoven’s 
pupil at a concert, where he was to play the master’s concerto in C 
minor, and at which Beethoven conducted and turned over the pages 
for the young player. Ries says :— 





‘** T had begged him to compose me a cadenza:' he refused, and told me to 
write one myself, and he would correct it. He was much pleased with my com- 
position, and altered little, only he thought one very brilliant and difficult 
passage, though effective, too perilous, and charged me to write another. 
Eight days before the performance he wished again to hear the cadenza. I 
played the offending passage and failed in it; he told me again with some 
temper to alter it; Idid so, but the new passage did not satisfy me. I studied 
the other valiantly, without for all that making myself absolutely sure of it. 
At the public concert, when the cadenza arrived, Beethoven sat quietly looking 
on. I could not bring myself to choose the easier passage. When I boldly 
attacked the more difficult one, Beethoven gave himself a violent shake in his 
chair; the cadenza succeeded nevertheless, and he was content, and called out 
‘bravo!’ which electrified the audience and gave me immediately a position 
among artistes. Afterwards, in spite of his evident satisfaction, he said, ‘ But 
you are yery self-willed! If you had broken down in the passage, I would 
never have given you another lesson.’ ”’ 





(1) The cadenza is the point in a concerto where the player is allowed to exhibit his 
own powers by a brilliant effusion founded on the principal ideas of the composition. 
This used to be always an impromptu, but subsequently it became the custom to 
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It is in curious contrast, however, to his teaching, that all testi- 
mony combines in implying that in playing his own compositions he 
was rough and impulsive, and often made mistakes. His forte was 
his extempore playing, which must have been extraordinary from 
what is said of its effects; but he was entirely destitute of the cool- 
ness and self-possession necessary for the accurate rendering of 
written music, and probably his published works have been played 
by others with much more effect than he usually gave to them him- 
self. It was the same with his conducting of the orchestra, in which, 
even before his deafness, he often confused the players rather than 
assisted them. One story is told which conveys some idea of his 
want of presence of mind under such circumstances. He was in the 
habit, when conducting, of expressing a loud passage by throwing 
his arms up, or out, at full stretch. When playing one of his own 
concertos, during a long passage for the band where the piano was 
silent, he forgot his position, and, fancying he was conducting, threw 
his arms out at a certain loud chord, and knocked both the candles 
off the piano, and when they were picked up and the passage repeated, 
by the time the same chord recurred he had forgotten the accident 
and did the same again. The audience, with all their respect for 
him, were, naturally enough, convulsed with laughter, which so 
irritated him that at the next solo he broke several strings of the 
piano. When to this nervous excitability was added his lamentable 
affliction of deafness, it is no wonder that at last his friends had to 
tell him, as kindly as they could, that his conducting would not do, 
and persuade him to relinquish the task. 

It may be interesting, before summing up our estimate of his 
musical genius, to bring together here a few of the many recorded 
traits which help us to realise Beethoven’s personal character. The 
bad side of it is soon done with, for it amounts to nothing worse than 
this, that he was a man of perfectly abnormal irritability of temper, 
which had never been checked or restrained by anything worth 
calling education, and which was aggravated during great part of 
his life by the peculiarly terrible affliction, to a musician, of deaf- 
ness; and that in regard to all social restraints and conventionalities 
he was an absolute Bohemian. He cared neither how he dressed, 
nor how he ate, nor, if he was angry with people, how he spoke to 
them, or what was their relation to himself, either in social position 
or friendship, except that he seems to have kept his worst words for 
his professional friends. And yet, in one sense, even these very 
facts are a testimony to his higher qualities; for it is evident that, 





elaborate cadenzas beforehand. Beethoven in his greatest concerto took the matter out 
of the hands of the player by composing a cadenza partly accompanied by the orchestra, 
but in other instances it is still left to the executants. Mendelssohn revived the custom 
of extemporising cadenzas, with great effect, on several occasions. 
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in spite of all this, he estranged very few friends. He might storm 
and swear at his best friends, call them hound and donkey, 
invite them to dinner and then abuse them till they were compelled 
in self-respect to leave the table; but for all that they remained his 
friends. He had given them medicines to make them love him; it 
could not be else. The interest in his genius had, of course, much 
to do with it; but it was notonly that. While all the fresh informa- 
tion that is gained about him brings fresh testimony as to his 
phenomenal temper and eccentricity, all we learn about him seems 
also to establish more decidedly his simplicity, honesty, and high 
moral purpose, and to confirm what is said by one of his contem- 
poraries,' “‘T never saw a more childlike mind in union with somuch 
power and pride.” His moral rectitude and uprightness seems to have 
been not so much the result of any conscious adoption of principles, 
as the spontaneous and unconscious goodness of a healthy nature. 
He was so honest in his own character that anything like deception, 
even in joke, seemed to excite his strongest indignation, while he 
was so little suspicious of double-dealing in others that any one could 
over-reach him ; and his relations, who were a bad set (though not 
in all respects quite as bad, probably, as he thought), plundered him 
right and left. In little things it must be confessed that he was 
vulgar. He was always making very bad jokes, sometimes practical 
ones, and laughing obstreperously at them, but seems to have been 
very slow to see other people’s jokes, and very apt to take offence at 
them if they were against himself. His pride in his own genius was 
great, and well it might be; he was thoroughly conscious of his 
powers, for they had been matured by severe discipline; he knew 
the ins and outs of his artistic nature, had wrestled with his genius 
in its dark and sorrowful places, and was well aware that he towered 
over all his contemporaries. Ries gives a curious instance of his 
sensitiveness on this point. Ries had applied, on his friends’ advice, 
for a musical conductorship which had been offered to Beethoven, 
but which it was well known that Beethoven neither had accepted 
nor would accept. The fact came to the ears of the great man, and 
Ries was denied admittance on several calls, but never guessed the 
cause till, after some weeks, he happened to meet Beethoven in the 
street, and the latter came up to him, and said only, with the greatest 


(1) This and one or two other statements about the composer in this article are bor- 
rowed from Nohl’s book “ Beethoven described by his Contemporaries.” Judging by 
his life of Mozart, Dr. Nohl appears to be one of the very silliest of writers that ever 
mis-useda pen; but that is his misfortune, and he has collected a number of facts and 
anecdotes of Beethoven, and as he is more bent on telling these than on uttering his 
own sentimentalities, the book is readable. It hasjust been translated into English, in 
a bad literary style and with a great many press errors. There seems a fate about 
Beethoven books in the English language. There are very few of them, and they are 
all, whether translations or originals, about as badly done as they can be. 
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scorn, “So you think you can fill a post that has been offered to me.” 
During the congress at Vienna in 1814, Beethoven invited the royal 
and noble personages to a concert given by himself, pretty much in 
the terms of one sovereign inviting others to his court. Yet in his 
social intercourse he hardly seems to have realised that to stand on 
one’s dignity as a man is an even higher thing than to stand on one’s 
dignity as an artist. One of his recorded remarks is, “It is good to 
be with the aristocracy, but one must be able to impress them.” 
This is rather sad; but still worse is his description (in one of the 
letters which that sentimental little minx, Bettina Brentano, elicited 
from him) of his meeting the Imperial family while he was out 
walking with Goethe, who was then at Vienna, and how he folded 
his arms and walked straight through the suite, and saw princes 
and pages form a line for him, and how he laughed at Goethe for 
standing aside and taking off his hat. This of course was simply 
bad manners, and he quite misunderstood Goethe, who cared as little 
for kings as any one, but was enough a man of the world to know 
that dignity and good taste are best consulted by a reasonable con- 
formity to conventional courtesies. 

Like Handel, Beethoven never married; but, unlike Handel, he 
was very susceptible to feminine charms, and was in love over and 
over again. He would look after any pretty woman whom he saw in 
the street, in the most undisguised manner, merely laughing if she 
turned and noticed him. But in general the objects of his 
admiration were ladies of rank, who certainly seem to have given 
him no little encouragement sometimes, at all events very warm 
friendship ; but nothing ever came of it, and it is easy to under- 
stand that refined ladies, however they might overlook his eccen- 
tricities in regard for him and his genius, might reasonably have 
thought twice about uniting themselves for life with so rough a 
diamond. Two or three letters, written to one of the most seriously 
adored of these fair enslavers, are very beautiful, almost exception- 
ally so, as specimens of love-letters, and one or two recorded remarks 
of his in regard to marriage show so truly chivalresque a feeling and 
so high an ideal of married life, that it issad to think he should never 
have realised it. He is said to have been so stern a moralist that he 
would not remain in the room with a man of licentious habits; if 
that were so, his choice of rooms in the Vienna of his day must have 
been rather limited. It seems to have been at any rate the fact that 
he rated Mozart’s Don Juan below the Zauberflite because the former 
was “a scandalous subject,” degrading to the art of music. This 
severity of tone, and the love-letters above mentioned, and the very 
pathetic letter he wrote to his brothers as his “ will” during a period 
of ill health in early life, form together almost all in his personal life 
that we know of, which seems akin in temper and tone to the noble, 
dignified, and exalted character of a great deal of his music. Asa 
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whole what was dignified and grand in his nature shows itself mainly 
in his music, while the jocular side of his character comes out more 
in his life, but occasionally in his music also, and often with great 
effect. His letters in general are not remarkable unless for oddity 
and a kind of joking which is hardly to be called wit : a characteristic 
specimen is the following portion of a letter to Hofmeister and 
Peters, the music publishers, who had communicated a wish for a 
sonata on some specified plan :— 

‘* Does the devil, then, ride you all together, gentlemen, to propose to me to 
make such a sonata ? 

‘‘During the revolutionary fever, well and good, such a thing might have 
been done; but now, when everything is getting into the old tracks, when 
Buonaparte has concluded a concordat with the Pope—such a sonata ! 

‘* Were it a Missa pro Sancta Maria, d tre voci, why then I would immediately 
take up the pencil and write in huge semibreves a Credo in unum; but, 


gracious God, such a sonata in these newfangled Christian times. Ho! ho! 
leave me alone, that won’t do. 


“‘Now, my answer in the quickest tempo,” &c. 


Among the various glimpses of his personality in later life may be 
mentioned that which Schindler gives of the composer on his after- 
noon walk, running rather than walking round the ramparts, “as if 
pursued by bailiffs,” with his arnis folded behind him and his head 
bent down ; and the account given of a visit to him in 1825, by an 
English lady, who sent it anonymously to a musical journal of the 
day in this country. This is one of the pleasantest pictures we get 
of the composer. She called by invitation in answer to her letter of 
introduction— 

‘* When we arrived he had just returned home, and was changing his coat : 
I almost began to be alarmed, after what I had heard of his brusquerie, lest he 
should not receive us very cordially, when he came forth from his Sanctum 
with a hurried step and apparently very nervous, but he addressed us in so 


gentle, so courteous, and so sweet a manner, and yet with such a truth in his 
sweetness, that I only know Mr. with whom he can be compared.” 





He wrote the lady a little fugue as a souvenir, and she relates how 
he played it over for her, looking sadly at the piano which he could 
not hear, and saying he feared it was much out of order. The letter 
is appended to the English version of Schindler’s life. 

Though in the letter to his publisher quoted just now, Beethoven 
expressed his readiness to write a credo “in huge semibreves,” he 
had no relation with the church, or with church music as usually 
understood. As far as his religious feeling can be at all defined, he 
was what used to be called a Pantheist; at least this would be the 
conclusion from the two first of the sentences which he had copied 
out from somewhere, and kept constantly before him. 

‘I. Ich bin was da ist. 

‘‘Ich bin alles, was ist, was war, und was sein wird; kein sterblicher 

mensch hat meinen Schleier aufgehoben. 


“II. Er ist Kinzig von ihm selbst, und diesem Einzigen sind alle Dinge ihr 
Dasein schuldig.” 
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It may be fanciful, but we have often thought there was the same 
kind of pantheistic faith to be discerned in his religious music. In 
his two Masses there is hardly a trace of ecclesiastical feeling ; in the 
second especially (a stupendous but unequal work) we seem to hear 
the worship of all nature rather than of the adherents of a special 
creed ; and in the Hallelujah which closes the “ Mount of Olives,” 
a chorus on a scale completely out of keeping with the rest of the 
work, there is a breadth and pomp of effect entirely unmixed with 
anything of devotional feeling, which reminds us of the songs of the 
archangels in the prologue to Faust rather than of any possible Chris- 
tian hymn. Christian feeling is, in fact, entirely absent from the 
work, in which, as a late writer on music observed, Gethsemane is 
brought “perilously near the footlights;” an objection, however, 
which, even as a matter of good taste, would be much less obvious to 
the orthodox German than to the orthodox Englishman. He had, 
however, no need of religious fingerposts to keep him straight; and 
he showed the best form of practical religion in his unselfish devo- 
tion to the orphan nephew who had been recommended to his care 
by a brother who had often behaved anything but well to him, and 
whose education and interests he looked after at the cost of money, 
time, and much that was most disagreeable to himself, with an affec- 
tionate solicitude that seemed to increase in proportion to the in- 
gratitude and ill behaviour of the object of it. But he certainly never 
looked in his troubles and worries to what is usually understood by 
the consolations of religion. In one melancholy letter in reference 
to his increasing deafness, he says, ‘“‘I have often cursed my exist- 
ence. Plutarch has won me back to resignation.” One of the 
last recorded expressions on his death-bed breathes something of the 
lofty irony of the old Pagan mind. ‘Plaudite, amici,” he said to 
those around his bed, “ comecdia finita est ;” and though he received 
the viaticum in his last moments, we may hope that this was due 
rather to the officious orthodoxy of his friends than to his own 
choice. The circumstances of the actual moment of his death seem 
strangely in accord with the passion and strife of his stormy life. A 
sudden storm had come on, and the dying man was roused by an 
unusually loud clap of thunder, clenched his fist as if in reply, and 
shook it in the air above him. This was his last action: the hand 
dropped, and he was gone. 

A few of his opinions, briefly expressed on different occasions, in 
regard to other great composers, may be mentioned here. Haydn 
he never felt cordially towards; and in regard to Mozart he was 
very capricious, being sometimes inexhaustible in his praise of him, 
and sometimes dismissing his name with double entendre phrases 
which might mean whatever the hearer chose to make them. Weber, 
he said, “began to learn too late,” and only attained the art of 
pleasing; an admirable bit of comprehensive criticism. Schubert 
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had ‘“‘a spark of the divine fire.” Rossini he referred to as “‘ Chinese 
porcelain,” and on another occasion characterized him as a “ good 
scene-painter:” he refused to see him, though Rossini called two or 
three times, which was hard, considering that the Italian composer 
was an ardent admirer of his genius; but he might have been 
excused for some indignation at the fact of a Rossini-fashion being 
set up in the capital which had been so long irradiated by his own 
lofty genius. The stern and sculpturesque genius of Cherubini he 
greatly admired, and said that if he wrote a Requiem, he would take 
that by the great French-Italian musician as his model of style. 
In regard to a new opera (supposed to be one of Meyerbeer’s early 
ones), he observed, ‘‘ There must be such things, or what would the 
common herd do?” but he would perhaps have spoken more respect- 
fully of some of Meyerbeer’s later works. Bach he called the 
“patriarch of harmony,” but he does not seem to have placed him 
in that lofty position to which modern criticism has advanced him. 
His greatest praise was for Handel, whom he called “ the unequalled 
master of all masters,” the study of whose scores (a complete set of 
which had been sent to him by the Sacred Harmonic Society) was 
his greatest consolation in his last illness, and of whom he once said, 
with almost solemnity of manner, “I would uncover my head and 
kneel down on his tomb;” sentiments which may be usefully com- 
pared with those of the modern ultra-Teutonic school of critics, who 
regard the admiration for Handel in this country as a piece of insular 
philistinism. 

Beethoven’s power and genius as an instrumental composer, a 
Ton-dichter (an appellation he delighted in), it would seem almost 
impossible to rate too highly ; any reservations that can be made in 
regard to it would consist only in saying that he was deficient, in 
comparison with Bach and Mozart, in a certain kind of power the full 
possession of which is perhaps incompatible with the order of genius 
which was most specially his own. The severe logic of that kind of 
musical architecture called the fugue was foreign to his temperament, 
and the few colossal attempts at it which he made in his later works, 
astonishing as in a sense they are, only serve emphatically to prove 
this. Mr. Grove describes in a few highly graphic sentences the 
circumstances attending the composition of parts of the Missa Solennis ; 
the composer “ shut up in his room, singing, shouting, stamping, as 
if in actual conflict of life and death over the fugue ‘Et Vitam 
venturi Seeculi;’ his sudden appearance, wild, dishevelled, faint with 
toil and twenty-four hours’ fast! These were indeed ‘drangvollen 
Umstinden’—wretched conditions—but they are the conditions which 
accompany the production of great works.” It seems to us that they 
are exactly not the conditions which accompany the production of a 
great work of that class, and that these very conditions serve to 
explain the characteristics of that terrible chorus, in which the 
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unfortunate singers are dragged, as it were, by the hair of their heads 
over all kinds of obstacles, and even the listener is left with a pre- 
dominating feeling of thankfulness that we have somehow got safely 
through at last, and with certainly anything but a reassuring idea 
of “the life of the world to come.” Numbers of Bach’s fugues, 
organ and choral, and Mozart’s finale to the Symphony in C, are 
greater works of their type than this, but we venture to say neither 
Bach nor Mozart was ever found stamping and tearing his hair 
over them. Concentration of mind and a calm grasp over the 
materials are the conditions of success in this class of composition, 
the Doric architecture of music. The words “ drangvollen Umstanden” 
were used by Beethoven himself, not of this work, but of the state 
into which the composition of the huge B flat Sonata threw him, the 
finale of which is another work of the same class, a portentously big, 
difficult, and chaotic fugue, which we are told to regard as his 
greatest pianoforte work simply because it is his biggest, but which 
we are convinced that hardly any among the audiences who listen to 
it from strong-fingered pianists at pianoforte recitals would pretend 
to find pleasure in, if they were not ordered to do so by the critics. 
The composer’s ‘‘ drangvollen Umstiinden ”’ in both cases arose from 
the fact that he was grasping, with all the energy of his passionate 
nature, at something essentially foreign to his genius, and hence the 
dire struggle so pathetically alluded to by himself. They are his 
mistakes, the grand mistakes of a great genius, to be heard with 
respect because they are his; but when we are told to regard them as 
his greatest achievements, then let us put down our foot firmly and 
say that we refuse to listen to such nonsense. In every other type 
of instrumental music Beethoven is superb, and accomplished not 
only far more than any one ever did before, but probably more than 
any one ever will again. He is one of the world’s great poets, and 
he is (what has not been sufficiently recognised) in the handling of 
his materials as much a consummate artist and finisher, in all his 
best works, as an imaginative creator. This artist or workman side 
of his genius is brought out extraordinarily, and in a way that once 
would never have been suspected, in what his extant note-books show 
of the method in which his ideas are brought into form and elaborated. 
Melodies and themes which sound as spontaneous as possible, which 


strike the ear as the outpouring of a poet whose motto might have 
been— 


‘‘Tch singe wie der Vogel singt 
Der in den Zweigen wohnet,” 


are found to have been in their first forms so commonplace that there 
is hardly a hint of the magic of expression which they assume in 
their final form, which seems to have been arrived at by a diligent 
and laborious process of gradual selection and elaboration. It is 
exceedingly strange to compare this with what Mozart tells us of his 
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composition, and how the melodies came to him of themselves, he 
knew not from whence; very strange to think that so equable and 
comparatively practical a musician as Mozart should have been the 
spontaneous singer, and that Beethoven was the laborious and pains- 
taking elaborator. And this fact, and some of the scattered hints 
about the origin of his themes, seem to throw a useful light on what 
is called “ poetic basis” in music. That Beethoven, as has been said, 
did in the Eroica Symphony and in some other works really write 
from the endeavour to express in music an abstract intellectual con- 
ception capable of consideration apart from music, is unquestionable; 
but it would seem that the importance of this element in his work 
has been very greatly exaggerated. Consider what is said about 
the beautiful violin concerto, that its peculiar and suggestive leading 
phrase, one note repeated four times in succession, was suggested by 
the repeated knocking of some one seeking entrance at the door of 
an adjoining house; that the peculiar leading theme of the C minor 
Symphony, compared by the composer to ‘‘ Fate knocking at the 
door,” is also said to have been suggested by the notes of a caged 
bird in the Prater at Vienna (and both facts are very likely true) ; 
what do these and other similar stories indicate? Simply that, 
after all, a musician is a man who can put sound into beautiful, inter- 
esting, and suggestive forms; and that whatever fact, however slight, 
serves to stimulate his sense of rhythmical and tonal proportion, may 
at once become a basis for almost endless developments of tonal 
design, around which great meanings may cluster, without it having 
been in any way necessary that there should have been anything 
that can be called a poetic idea to start with. The poetic idea makes 
itself as the work proceeds, just as Beethoven’s themes made them- 
selves in his note-book from bare and prosaic beginnings. The result 
may be something highly and poetically suggestive, which may mean 
a thousand things to as many different hearers, and the very value of 
which is in their emotional vagueness, in their expressing a beauty 
which words cannot express. They may have arisen from this or 
that suggestion, serious or trivial; but what is that to the hearer ? 
When the building is complete, what do we want with the scaffolding? 

Still more wrong-headed is the idea, now so loudly proclaimed, 
that all Beethoven’s work was a progress towards the perfecting of 
instrumental music by allying it with the human voice and with 
literary expression, as in the finale of the Ninth Symphony. The 
reader will understand, in regard to this, why we referred particularly 
to the successively varying character of the symphonies and sonatas, 
and to the eccentricities and want of balance and climax of the choral 
finale of the Ninth Symphony. To some the latter judgment will 
appear a mere profanity ; but we have no hesitation in saying that 
to listeners of competent musical susceptibility, and unfettered by 
d priori theories, the finale of the Ninth Symphony would appear, 
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when compared with that of the Fifth, as something perfectly 
inferior, something from which only a broken and doubtful enjoy- 
ment could be realised at all, and which in many parts is almost 
painful to the ear as well as bewildering to the judgment. Yet it is 
demanded that, in the teeth of our senses and our critical perception, 
we should consider this wild and abnormal composition as Beet- 
hoven’s greatest production, simply because the theories of certain 
people about the progress of modern music render this essential; and 
as the disciples of this theory are very militant, and have got a great 
deal of the current writing about music into their hands, they have a 
large following on the part of the public, since there will always be 
a number of people who will believe anything if it is told them often 
enough and positively enough. The principal origin of this perverse 
criticism is that it has suited a very strong-willed and self-asserting 
dramatic composer to represent himself as the necessary continuation 
and complement of Beethoven, and therefore it is necessary to repre- 
sent the art of the latter as a continual progress from mere instru- 
mental to choral music, from ‘‘absolute’”’ music to “ poetic basis” 
music. How completely the latter theory is contradicted by the facts 
we endeavoured to indicate in passing ; for it has been one object of 
this article to point out what we consider the falsity of the view of 
Beethoven’s art referred to, not because we care in the least about 
one party in the musical world or another—art has nothing to do 
with parties—but because such a view of the objects of instrumental 
music and of the nature of Beethoven’s genius we believe to be 
utterly and perversely false. Whether Herr Wagner’s form of music 
is or is not the regenerating influence to the art which he affirms it 
to be, is nothing to the purpose here, and no opinion is offered upon 
it: but what is quite certain is that his art is not the art of Beet- 
hoven, has not the same aims, does not rest on the same basis, and 
can only be made to appear to do so by arbitrarily distorting Beet- 
hoven to make him fit into the place assumed for him. Connected 
with this heresy is the still more lamentable one, because more 
generally applicable in its error, that progress is a necessary con- 
dition of music or of any other art. Those critics who think that 
we ought to accept dutifully the abnormal qualities and deficiencies 
of form in some of Beethoven’s later works, are never tired of 
reminding us that many of his earlier ones, now liked, were con- 
sidered strange at first, and that there is no such thing as finality in 
art. Quite so; but they entirely forget the converse truth, that 
there is no such thing as inevitable progress in art, co-ordinate with 
study and experience, except in regard to mere technique, and not 
always in that. To assert that a musician so studious and 
conscientious as Beethoven must necessarily have been progressively 
improving to the end of his career, is to confound the conditions 
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of artistic production with those of scientific progress. It would 
be true of a conscientious and successful physiologist, for example, 
that he must be always advancing, because each acquired fact in 
science is a starting-point from which to explore further. But when 
people betray such a radical confusion of critical perception as to 
speak and write as if the same reasoning could be applied to works 
of imaginative creation, it appears useless to say anything further, 
merely noting the fact as an interesting though rather irritating 
psychological phenomenon. 

It is, perhaps, one noteworthy evidence of the inherent greatness 
and stability of Beethoven’s genius, that even his admirers have not 
been able to write him down. From one cause or another, partly 
to be looked for in the defective literary organization of most 
musicians, which makes a pen as dangerous an instrument in their 
hands, to themselves and others, as a razor in that of a child, it is 
certain that hardly any great genius has had such an amount of 
nonsense and sentimentalism poured over his memory as Beethoven. 
The distortions which his artistic nature has undergone at the hands 
of critics (to use Mr. Arnold’s expression), “not at the centre of 
their subject,” are even less ill-judged than the adulation;which has 
been lavished upon his genius in its supposed moral aspect. Hardly 
anything that has been said of Socrates or of Christ equals the tone 
of solemnity in which Beethoven’s moral greatness, and the future 
mission of his music in regenerating mankind, are spoken of by some 
of these zealous apostles. Beethoven was neither a Socrates nor 
a Christ; nor is music a moral agent, except in the indirect sense 
in which all high and intellectual pleasures are moral agents. Yet 
we may offer to his memory one tribute in regard to what may, in 
a certain sense, be called a moral beauty in his art, the result not 
of any sentiments which the music is supposed to convey, and which 
might be susceptible of endless interpretations if we once began to 
build morality on it in that way, but of the instinctive impression 
which we gather from it, and which our knowledge of the composer’s 
life more than confirms, of work seriously meant and carried out with 
the deliberate and conscientious effort to do the very highest in the 
author’s power with the gift that had been given him. Considered 
in this light, Beethoven stands out before us not only as the great 
and gifted musical poet, but as the earnest, single-minded, con- 
scientious student and worker in his art, not writing books and 
pamphlets to proclaim his own greatness, but content with doing the 
very best that labour and perseverance could accomplish, grudging 
no trouble in the effort after perfection, pursuing his path steadfastly 
and manfully in the face of exceptional trials and perplexities; a 
strong and honest man as well as a great artist. 

H. H. Sratuam. 








THE IRISH IN ENGLAND. 


Tue position of the Irish in England, who number about two 
millions of the population, is one which frequently suggests com- 
parison with that of the Scotch who have settled south of the Tweed. 
One of the latest signs of the interest attaching to this subject 
appeared recently in the columns of a London morning paper, in 
which a writer calmly asked why the Irish settlers in England had 
not acquired the wealth and influence enjoyed by the Scotch; as if 
the circumstances of the two races in England were identical, or at 
all similar; as if both were in the same relation to the new people 
around them; as if the former were not the struggling victims of 
servitude and oppression, but, like the latter, the cherished children 
of liberty and independence. Up to a period not long past there 
existed in England a deep-seated prejudice, upon which was founded 
a strong belief in the natural inferiority of the Irish race. And this 
supposed natural inferiority of the Irishman, as a political theory, 
did important State service in its day. It was used to excuse, if not 
to justify, the most barbarous acts ever perpetrated by one man 
against another, or by one nation against another. The alleged 
weakness of the race was used as a cover for the real wickedness of 
their rulers, and although modern experience has exploded the 
theory, persons are still to be found who delight in invidious com- 
parisons, and who affect to be greatly scandalised by the crowded 
misery, poverty, and ignorance of the Irish population in England. 
The position of the Irish is undoubtediy the very humblest in the 
social scale; but what else could it have been, considering the course 
of Irish history, and the demoralisation flowing from that fons et 
origo malorum, civil war, by which Ireland was racked and torn for 
centuries ? 

For a period of four hundred years after the invasion of Henry IT. 
England made every possible effort to accomplish the conquest of 
Ireland, and when, after a long experience, she fully realised the 
difficulty of the task, she resolved upon a policy of extermination. 
But the Irish are a prolific race, and the policy of extermination 
would have proved a failure had it not been for the famine of 1846—47, 
which brought tens of thousands to coffinless graves, and banished 
three millions of people for ever from their native land. From the 
date of this terrible calamity began the real immigration of the Irish 
into England. Not even when Lord Deputy Mountjoy reported to 
Queen Elizabeth that she had nothing to reign over in Ireland but 
carcases and ashes, had Ireland passed through such horrors as those 
which surrounded her in the famine years, and spread desolation and 
death in the homes of her people. Fortunately a good many escaped 
with their lives to Great Britain; ships arriving at Liverpool and 
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other English ports from Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Wexford, 
Drogheda, Dundalk, Newry, and Londonderry brought their human 
cargoes, which were flung in a helpless, disordered condition, like 
the wreck of a noble vessel, on the English shore. Perhaps there 
never was a people less fitted by previous training and actual cir- 
cumstances to wage the battle of life in a strange country than the 
Irish who landed in England at this time. Their condition in the 
land from which they came, and under the social influences of which 
they had been reared, was the reverse of that which might tend to 
develop an energetic character, or call forth those qualities of self- 
reliance and steady industry which are indispensable to a people 
struggling for subsistenee among strangers. Oppressed by an 
exacting landlordism, denied security of tenure in the fields which 
they cultivated, and with the threat of eviction hanging perpetually 
over their homes, which, though poor and miserable, were endeared 
to them by all their family associations, they had grown up in a de- 
moralising atmosphere of subservience, and in the practice of that 
artificial servility by which they endeavoured to mitigate the 
severity of their imperious taskmasters. Having been engaged 
almost exclusively in agriculture, their habits of life were of a de- 
scription very different from those prevailing in large towns, as their 
occupation had been different from that which was alone obtainable 
in the manufacturing centres in which they now found themselves. 
Their sudden transition from rural to city life left them at a con- 
siderable disadvantage with even the poorest of the English, for 
owing to their want of technical knowledge of the arts and trades, 
they could not enter the field of skilled labour where employment 
was abundant and wages high. They were obliged, therefore, to 
accept the very lowest and hardest kind of work, such as railroad 
making, quarrying, loading and unloading ships, digging founda- 
tions, boring tunnels, and excavating mines. They were uneducated, 
because the Government which made it a penal offence to teach or to 
learn had not yet atoned for its crime by making provision for 
popular education. Add to all this the fact, undeniable though 
painful to remember, that the people among whom they sought to 
establish their fortunes, hated them on account of their religion 
and their country, and it must be admitted that while the Irish in 
England have had many enormous difficulties to contend against, 
they have had nothing whatever to rely upon but their own pluck, 
energy, and endurance. 

A true estimate of the Irish in England could not be attempted 
without considering the powerful and pervading influence which 
their religion exerts upon them. Indeed, their most striking 
characteristic is their unexampled religious fidelity. Protestant 
bigotry has more than once suggested that Ireland’s only difficulty 
is the priest, a proposition for proof of which we are referred to the 
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fact that the Irish get on well everywhere but in their own country. 
Those who use this argument either do not know, or find it con- 
venient to forget, that wherever the footsteps of the wandering Gael 
have turned, there also their spiritual pastor and director has 
followed, carrying with him all the sacred authority to which 
unhesitating reverence was paid in the native land of the race. 
Nay, so energetically have the Irish carried on the work of religious 
propaganda in foreign lands, that it is a pious belief among some 
Catholic ecclesiastics that it was according to a dispensation of 
Providence the Celts were driven forth upon the wide world, by 
penal laws, proscriptions, and confiscations, in order that they might 
scatter broadcast the seeds of faith, and bring strange peoples into 
the one true fold. 

The devotion of the Irish in England to their priests in all 
spiritual affairs has remained unaltered and unwavering; and, 
whenever the Church has been assailed, they have rallied to her 
standard with a burning anxiety to demonstrate their determined 
loyalty to her cause. Whether it has been to clear Hyde Park of 
Italian sympathisers, regarding them as enemies and insulters 
of their Chief Pastor, or to face the storm of anti-Catholic passion, 
roused occasionally by the cry of No Popery; or, on the other hand, 
to fight with intelligence and constancy the battle of denominational 
education, they have left no room for doubt of the intensity of their 
Catholicism. It may, indeed, be said with truth, that of the thou- 
sands who manifested their religious zeal on the occasion of Gari- 
baldi’s visit to London, and again on the occasion of the No-Popery 
riots, there were very many who were more willing to shed their 
blood for the Church than to obey her precepts. And it must be 
frankly admitted that Irish virtue is not improved by transplanta- 
tion in English soil. Although the restraints of religion are still 
imposed, they are rendered weak by the force of extraordinary temp- 
tation and evil example; and consequently we too often hear in the 
police courts of English cities stories of Irish crime which would 
shock the moral sense of the very lowest of the Irish in their own 
country. The basest moral degradation, however, cannot rob an 
Irish Catholic of his faith. He preserves it still as an unpurchasable 
inheritance, throughout every vicissitude of fortune. 

Happily, the Irish in England who bring discredit on the 
character of their race are a small minority, and chiefly belonging 
to the second generation, that is to say, English-born children of 
Irish parents. The vast majority lead good moral lives, and are 
citizens of whom any community might be proud. Their religion is 
not mere lip-worship, for in their lives they prove that the moral 
precepts are with them living principles of conduct. A vigorous 
creed demands daily sacrifices from its votaries, and they must love 
it with a love deep, earnest, and uncompromising, and serve it with 
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an unwavering faith, and with all the energy of ardent hope and 
sustained enthusiasm. Thus have the Irish in England loved and 
served the religion of their fathers. The hard earnings of their 
daily toil have been freely given to build churches, schools, colleges, 
and convents, dedicated to the various purposes of the Catholic 
faith. The Catholic churches, which are to be found wherever there 
is an Irish population, are crowded on Sundays and holidays with 
congregations composed mainly of the poor, and presenting scenes of 
religious fervour and devotion seldom met with elsewhere. 

That the Irish who have crossed the seas and settled in the United 
States or the colonies should have preserved the Catholic faith is not 
to be wondered at so much, when we consider the toleration which 
the law extends to all creeds in those countries, a toleration which is 
the result of a deep sense of the right of freedom of conscience 
prevailing in those free communities. But that in England, where 
anti-Catholic prejudices have been so strong, and where the profession 
of the Catholic religion has often been met, not only with distrust 
and suspicion, but much petty persecution and material injury, the 
Irish should have remained firm in their Catholicism is remarkable, 
and goes far to confirm the opinion that they are the most religiously 
faithful people in Europe. To understand what influence the religion 
of the Irishman exerts on his social condition, on his manners, mode 
of life, and domestic relations, we have to determine how it appeals 
to him in the first instance, and with what secret and peculiar power 
it inspires his enthusiastic and incorruptible devotion. Unquestion- 
ably the Catholic religion appeals forcibly to the emotional as well 
as the intellectual faculties. Its intellectual power has been felt in 
England continuously since the tractarian movement, drawing to its 
ranks such intellectual giants as Newman, Manning, and a host of 
others less distinguished. But to a highly imaginative, emotional, 
and sentimental people like the Irish, it appeals with double force. 
In the penal days, when the Irish were hunted outlaws in their own 
land, they found in their persecuted religion the one only solace of 
their affliction; and when their churches were destroyed or converted 
to profane uses, they were content to worship at its altars, under the 
canopy of heaven, in many a hidden valley and lonely glen. That 
religion still appeals to the exiled Irishman with all the power of 
these historical recollections and associations. He beholds it “poor 
and pure,” to use an expression of Cardinal Manning’s, and it comes 
to him hallowed by persecution and sanctified by suffering. Even 
when he has fallen a prey to temptation and violated the heavenly 
commands, he knows that true repentance will bring forgiveness, 
and, amid all the scorn of his fellow-men, he feels that in the con- 
fessional there is at least one refuge where his conscience may find 
relief and his weary soul repose and consolation. 

Nor is the ceremonial of the Catholic Church without its salutary 
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influence on an intelligent and imaginative people. Irish Catholics 
are carefully instructed in the meaning of the ritual of their Church. 
The vestments of the priest, the lighted candles on the altar, and all 
the acts performed by the priest during the sacred celebration, have 
an important meaning for Catholic worshippers. They have not 
been introduced into the service of the Church arbitrarily, or without 
a sufficient purpose, for they recall, and have been designed to recall, 
either some holy memories of the militant Church, or some instruc- 
tive incidents in the life of her Divine Founder. In like manner the 
Catholic Church has adopted a language for herself. She has chosen 
Latin as a means of communication with all nations, the language in 
which the discussions of her great councils are carried on, in the use 
of which all her ministers, from the lowest to the highest, must be 
proficient, and in which she has ordered the mass to be read, so that 
the holy sacrifice may be offered up in the same tongue among all 
nations, thus symbolizing her own unity and universality, and 
enabling her children to assist at the celebration with equal facility 
in every part of the world. All this is understood by the most 
illiterate peasant in Donegal or the least educated Irish hodman in 
Manchester or London, and neither the hodman nor the peasant, if 
questioned on the subject, would have much difficulty in giving 
satisfactory explanations. 

Perhaps there is no people in the world, not even excepting the 
peasants of Spain or of Italy, among whom Catholicism is found more 
pure, as regards theological dogma, than it is among the Catholic 
Irish. Their religion is unalloyed by the slightest taint of either 
Protestantism or infidelity, notwithstanding the many Protestant 
schools established in Ireland for proselytising purposes, and in spite 
of the atmosphere of unbelief by which they are surrounded in Eng- 
land. Their reverence for the precepts of the Church is shown in a 
variety of ways, and by the great exertions which they are ready to 
make to fulfil them. Irish servant-girls who, in their own country, 
thought nothing of walking several miles to hear mass, are naturally 
very much distressed when their English mistresses refuse them 
permission to go to church on Sunday morning for this purpose ; 
and though it would be unjust to allege that this prohibition prevails 
to any great extent, it is nevertheless a fact that Irish girls have in 
many instances to choose between losing their situations and neglect- 
ing the Sunday obligation to hear mass, and that they expose them- 
selves frequently to great hardship rather than fail in the discharge 
of this important religious duty. The Irish are also especially 
careful to secure baptism for their children and the sacraments of the 
Church for themselves and their relatives ; and thus, from the cradle 
to the grave, at the christening, at the marriage feast, and lastly, 
at the bedside of the dying, religion constantly attends them and 
exerts its powerful influence upon their thoughts and conduct, and 
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upon all the most private concerns of their lives. And as the tree 
may be known by its fruit, the most sceptical will not deny, once 
the facts are made known, that the religion of the Irish is a good 
tree, bearing good fruit in their moral and social advancement. 

Movements aiming at the amelioration of their condition are going 
on wherever the priest has established himself. The church is no 
sooner built than a school springs up beside it for the education of 
the Irish Catholic youth. The value of the education given in the 
Catholic primary schools of England may be tested by any fair 
standard ; for example, by the amount of the results fees obtained 
by the teachers, by the reports of the inspectors, or by the amount 
of support which these schools have earned from the Government, 
and it may be safely asserted that they will bear favourable com- 
parison with any other primary schools in the country. Con- 
sidering the great interest which attaches to everything relating to 
primary education, I may, perhaps, venture to quote here some 
figures which I find in a recent pastoral of Cardinal Manning’s, 
especially as they show substantially the provision made for educa- 
tion in those schools to which Irish children are sent, and the 
progress made in this direction.. In this pastoral his Eminence 
says— 

‘There were examined in England and Wales, in the year ending August 
31st, 1878, 693 Catholic institutions, containing 1,172 departments having 
separate teachers. There is an increase of 57 departments in the year: and an 
increase in each division, excepting that of the boys, in which there is a slight 
decrease. The total number of children upon the school registers was 191,341. 
The school accommodation is sufficient for 226,497 children, which is an in- 
crease of 13,325 upon the year; and it provides room for 35,156 children over 
the number upon the register in schools inspected by the Government. There 
are in these schools 1,367 certificated teachers, 245 assistant teachers, 103 
female assistants, 1,851 pupil teachers, which shows a considerable increase, 
except in pupil teachers, over last year. Catholic primary schools, not under 
Government inspection, and receiving, therefore, no grant, must be certified 
by the inspector as efficient, or the attendance of children at such schools will not 


satisfy the requirements of the Act of 1876, which requires all children to 
attend a ‘ certified efficient school.’ ” 


One of the most useful movements which has been started for the 
moral and social improvement of the Irish in England, is that 
carried on by the temperance societies. The Total Abstinence 
League of the Cross has become, under the leadership of the Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Westminster and his able and zealous lieutenants, 
Canon Johnson and Father Lockhart, a widespread and constantly 
increasing organization. In London alone its members number over 
twenty thousand, and it has flourishing branches in all the large 
towns throughout the country. Intoxicating drink is a terrible 
enemy to the Irish people. Not that they are worse in this respect 
than either the English or the Scotch. It appears from statistics 
that the Irish is the most sober nation of the three. But the Irish 
suffer more intellectually, morally, and physically from the effects 
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of strong drink than either the English or Scotch. Their more 
mercurial temperament is more easily acted upon by an artificial 
stimulant, which inflames the passions and temporarily quickens the 
vital powers. The lively imagination of the Celt isa prey to a thou- 
sand wild horrors, or, it may be, all too pleasant fancies, leading him 
in the one case into reckless and criminal courses, and in the other 
into a career of gay dissipation, ending too often in his own ruin, 
and in the misery and destitution of those dependent upon him. 
The Irish settlements in England are to be found in the most 
crowded centres of large towns, where, unfortunately, facilities for 
drinking and temptations to drinking abound on all sides. It is 
one of the results of our civilisation that the poor are obliged, 
because they are poor, to take up their abode in the midst of un- 
utterable vice and crime. Alas, that fate should decree such cruel 
punishment for unoffending poverty! Many a strong, healthy young 
man, reared in the country in Ireland, free from the immoral con- 
tagion of city life, has suffered a premature death of body and soul 
on coming to England, where he was surrounded in a new home by 
social conditions for which he was entirely unprepared. And in- 
temperance has ever been the most powerful agent in effecting this 
moral overthrow. Surely the movement which aims at rescuing the 
victims of this great vice from the consequences of their own folly, 
and seeks to prevent the young generation of Irishmen and Irish- 
women from being enslaved by so fatal a passion, is one of incal- 
culable benefit to them, and one which ought to receive the hearty 
support of Irish public men, and of all who, from their position, are 
qualified to speak to or on behalf of the Irish in England. 

Guizot, in his inquiries into the social condition of the ancient 
Trish, discovered that the clan system was a great source of national 
weakness, and he tells us that the tribal and domestic affections of 
the clansmen were so strong that, although each was always ready to 
fight for his own chieftain, it was impossible to induce them to quit 
their own territory and engage in the prosecution of a long cam- 
paign for the national defence. This characteristic of the Irish 
—attachment to friends and kindred—which is traceable throughout 
their history, has survived expatriation, and is to be found promi- 
nent among the social traits of the Irish in England; but it no 
longer operates to weaken their national power, while it undoubtedly 
strengthens their domestic virtue. The Irish poor are distinguished 
for their charity and benevolence one to another. They consider 
it unlucky, and sometimes a sin, to send a poor man away empty from 
the door when he has asked something for the love of God. They 
lend each other money and clothes in their necessities, and when 
some of them fall out of work and have no means, those still em- 
ployed and earning give freely of what they have to tide their 
friends over want and misfortune. They live sparingly in order to 
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save money for the purpose of sending assistance to their friends. 
It has been calculated that the Irish in America have sent to their 
relatives in Ireland a sum of not less than twenty-five millions 
sterling since the famine period. At one time the money would be 
sent to enable those at home to emigrate and join their kindred in 
the new world; at another to pay the rent of the little farm at 
home; now, perhaps, from a fond brother to his sister as a contribu- 
tion to her marriage portion; and again, from an affectionate 
daughter to save her old father and mother from the degradation of 
ending their days in the workhouse. I have known many instances 
of equal love and devotion towards kinsfolk in the old land on the 
part of the Irish in England. The truth is they are in England, 
not of it. Their thoughts are constantly wandering amid the green 
hills and rushing streams of their native land. The Irish exile, 
like Goldsmith’s traveller, drags at each remove a lengthening 
chain, and the refrain of his life ever seems to say— 
‘¢ A shell from the shores of Ireland is dearer far to me, 
Than all the wines of Rhineland or the art of Italy.” 

If you step into an Irish dwelling, just after the evening meal, 
you will probably find, if there be nothing in your own presence to 
repel confidence, that the conversation will turn mainly on recollections 
of the old land, suggested in the simplest way, perhaps by some 
snatch of an Irish air hummed at the cradle, or by the last letter 
from home, or by some scrap of local news contained in the Irish 
penny newspaper which the eldest boy has been reading aloud. 
Every phase of national politics is anxiously noted and carefully 
commented on, and it is only here that the Irishman begins to feel 
an interest in his position as a member of the English community. 
In England, where a wider franchise prevails, he finds himself 
possessed of a political power which he was never permitted to 
exercise in his own country, and his first thought on becoming 
conscious of this fact is that it is his duty to utilise this new power 
for the advancement of Irish rights and Irish interests. From one 
point of view this may be regarded as very selfish on his part, and I 
have heard it described as reprehensible in the Irishman that he 
should separate himself politically from those among whom he lives, 
and shape his public conduct in accordance with ideas and principles 
quite outside the range of their sympathies. But this is unjust. 
That strong attachment to kindred which frequently expands into an 
ardent sentiment of patriotism, would probably have been a force 
sufficient of itself to keep the Irish apart from the rest of the 
community in England. Their isolation excites the impatience of 
politicians who for the nonce require the Irish vote; yet with the 
strange fatality and perverseness which have characterized all the 
dealings of England towards Ireland, the treatment of the Irish, 
whether at home in their own land or here in the home of their 
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rulers, has been such as could have had no other effect than to drive 
them thus in upon themselves, to find only among their own that 
sympathy, moral support, community of thought and intercourse, 
without which life would be a burden too heavy to bear. To suppress 
the national aspirations of the Irish has been the steady and uniform 
purpose of succeeding generations of soldiers and statesmen ; and 
in the endeavour to accomplish this task their uninventive minds 
have never risen above the vulgar expedient of repression. Hence, 
wholesale extermination, social effacement, commercial and industrial 
extinction, religious persecution, and educational subjugation have been 
the distinguishing features of English rule in Ireland. Why need 
there be surprise if from the clash of conflict there shines forth the 
bright spark of unquenchable nationality ? It has been said that the 
“era of conciliation ” has set in, but the Irish in England are marked 
with the effects of the same policy that pursued their fathers at home, 
They have had to go through all the work of life with the ban upon 
them of being Irish. It has been, since the “era of conciliation ” 
began, that workmen have had literally to fight their way into 
English workshops, that servant girls have had to live down the 
prohibition that “no Irish need apply.”” It is not mere clannishness 
which accounts for the existence of the “Irish Quarter” in every 
town. Social recognition is slow to wait upon those who cannot 
forget that they are Irish, and, save in exceptional instances, the 
warmth of social welcome is reserved for those who have allowed the 
ice barrier of their nationality to melt away. The chapter will never 
be written which should fully record all the insults, injuries, and 
ignominies which have been secretly perpetrated in obedience to 
the dictates of anti-Irish prejudice. Thus it is that circumstances 
have served but to strengthen the natural tendency of the Irish in 
England to isolate themselves from the public life around them. So 
far from their conduct in this respect being of a selfish character, it 
will be seen that nothing could be more unselfish and disinterested. 
The Irish in England have really nothing to gain for themselves by 
the establishment of Home Rule, or Tenant-Right, or Denominational 
Education in Ireland. For weal or woe the great mass of the Irish 
who have settled in England are destined to remain in the land of 
their adoption. They have children born to them on English soil, all 
their worldly interests are centred in England, and their prospects in 
life are practically bounded by the English shore. Nothing but the 
purest patriotism could induce a people so circumstanced to take an 
interest in the fortunes of the land from which they have fled, and 
which, with all its bright memories, must still be associated in their 
minds with the recollection of much want and suffering. The Irish 
in England are, however, far from being indifferent to the welfare 
and glory of their native land. They are the most active workers in 
the national cause, and have taken a prominent part in every national 
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struggle which has been made since the days of O’Connell. The 
Liberator when engaged in the Repeal agitation found in the Irishmen 
of London, Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool his most 
enthusiastic supporters. And when Repeal was laid in the tomb 
which closed over his remains, these Irish exiles still hoped on, and 
looked forward still to the ultimate resurrection of Irish Independence. 
They watched eagerly for the least sign of the renewal of the struggle 
in the old land, and were ever foremost in giving of their means to 
swell the resources and strengthen the hands of their compatriots at 
home. The penalties attached to the profession of national opinions 
in the exciting days of the Fenian movement did not deter them 
from openly proclaiming: their national faith. The spirit which 
animated them in those trying times, when all that was chivalrous, 
brave, and unselfish in the national ranks seemed determined to 
sacrifice itself in one desperate struggle for liberty, has survived 
among the Irish in England down to the present day, and although 
it works now in the more peaceful courses of constitutional action it 
is not the less earnest, determined, courageous, and self-sacrificing. 

There are not a few thoughtful politicians who believe that the 
battle for Irish rights must be fought chiefly in England. And for 
this reason, those Irish constituencies which are really sound on the 
national question, are disposed to consider favourably the claims of 
parliamentary candidates recommended by the known and tried 
leaders of the Irish national party in England. English and Scotch 
carpet-baggers, no matter what their professions may be, are warned 
off the premises, but the faithful exile who, in the land of the rulers 
and oppressors of his people, has ever been true and loyal to the old 
home, and whom neither frowns nor smiles can win over to Imperial- 
ism, must always command a hearty welcome and an abundant 
sympathy when he returns to his native land; and this welcome and 
sympathy must be increased tenfold when he returns with an offer of his 
pure and unpurchasable services as a worker in the national ranks. 
There is not a considerable town in England or Scotland where the 
Irish are not welded together in some political organization having 
for its object the redress of Irish grievances and the advancement of 
Irish nationality. There can be no doubt, therefore, that, no matter 
what issue claims attention at the next parliamentary election, the 
Irish issue, which I have already explained in this Review,’ will be 
sure to force itself into notice. The national clubs and Home Rule 
associations throughout the country constitute a vast political force, 
which is constantly operating on the calculations of English political 
parties, and on English opinion ; and from the report of their actual 
condition presented at the last annual conference held in the Crystal 
Palace, it is evident that this new Irish power is in a high state of 
efficiency. 


(1) “ Fallacies concerning Home Rule.” Fortnightly Review for August, 1879. 
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Except occasionally, when religious bigotry is excited, the Irish 
live on terms of perfect friendship and goodwill with their English 
neighbours, maintaining at the same time an isolated and distinct 
position, without the slightest tendency to amalgamation with those 
around them. They are alien in race and religion, and there is 
every sign to indicate that they will remain so; nor is it conceivable 
that they should lose their alien character as a distinct national 
organization while the national question between Ireland and England 
remains unsolved. Their position in this respect has been compared 
to that of the Germans in the United States, though differing from 
it in many important points. The German-Americans have thus far 
successfully resisted absorption into the American nation, but this 
circumstance cannot be attributed to any hostility or coldness arising 
from difference of race, or religion, or social habits. It arises simply 
from the fact that the German emigrants do not understand the 
English language, and are obliged, on their arrival in the United 
States, to settle among their own countrymen until they have acquired 
a knowledge of the language of their adopted country. Of course, 
the spirit of clannishness, common to the exiles of all races, tends to 
the isolation of the German population in America, but this spirit is 
easily overcome by association with the dominant race, which is 
inevitable in the pursuits of life; and there is no reason why the 
Germans should not ultimately be merged into that new race of 
mixed origin which is being formed in the New World out of con- 
tributions supplied by almost every nationality in the Old. But the 
Irish differ from the English, not only in race and religion, but in 
national character, in feeling, in temperament, in modes of thought, 
in habits and prejudices; and there is, besides, a long-standing 
national quarrel between them which is yet far from settlement. 
Taking all these considerations into account, it may be affirmed, with 
perfect accuracy, that, for all purposes of social unity, the Irish and 
English people are as alien to each other as they were three hundred 
years ago. 

As to the present position of the Irish in the industries of the 
country, the great mass of them are still to be found in the ranks of 
unskilled labour, though many thousands have pushed their way into 
factories and foundries, where the highest trained skill is required in 
the handling of machinery. The readiness with which they can 
adapt themselves to every description of work, when they get a fair 
chance, is apparent from the variety of employments at which they 
are to be found. They are in the mines of Durham and Northumber- 
land, in the factories of Lancashire and Yorkshire, in the farms of 
Essex and Sussex and Kent, in the market-gardens near London, in 
the docks of the large seaports, and wherever the strong arm, com- 
bined with quick intelligence, can obtain an honest livelihood. They 

have, it is true, been handicapped in the industrial race by a want of 
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education, but natural shrewdness has gone far to supply this 
deficiency ; and it is pleasant to reflect that with the provision now 
made everywhere for primary and popular instruction, the Irish of 
the rising generation will, in this respect, be on an equal footing 
with other nationalities. The Irish in England, considering their 
numbers, are well represented in the professions, and take a not 
undistinguished part in the intellectual life of the country. It has 
not been the design of this paper to present a description of the 
upper classes of the Irish in England, but rather to give briefly 
“the short and simple annals of the poor.” Yet it must be borne in 
mind that many wealthy merchants, able lawyers, clever doctors, 
artists, actors, and authors, to be found in high repute in London and 
elsewhere in England, come from the Emerald Isle. I know not 
what would become of the daily press of the country, if the Irishmen 
employed upon it were suddenly to fling down their pens. Fleet 
Street is largely Irish, and a good deal of what passes for English 
opinion in the London morning papers is the product of Irish talent. 
In recent years Irishmen have made their way so rapidly into 
English local boards and municipal councils, that some wag has 
suggested that Home Rule means “Ireland free with England 
annexed.” Even the City of London Common Council and the Board 
of Aldermen have had to provide seats for Irishmen, and I am 
informed that the world will shortly be presented with a perfectly 
new phenomenon, in the shape of an Irish Lord Mayor of London. 
That the Irish have made good their ground in England there can 
be no doubt. The natural law of compensation seems to have dealt 
justly with them, for if they have had great obstacles to surmount, 
their energy has been proportionately developed by the struggle to 
overcome them. I cannot, however, recommend the Irish in Ireland 
to quit their native country and emigrate to England. From an 
attentive observation of the condition of Irish settlers in England 
and America, I am disposed to discourage emigration from Ireland. 
The happiness of a people is not to be estimated by their worldly 
wealth alone, but depends also on a great variety of moral and social 
considerations. I am convinced, too, that with an improved land 
system Ireland could support double her present population. The 
emigration of a people en masse, while vast resources, sufficient for 
their sustenance, lie undeveloped in their own country, is nothing 
less than national suicide. Under a land system which should con- 
vert the great bulk of the tillers of the soil into peasant proprietors, 
the Irish would be happier and better off at home than in any other 
part of the world. Their true policy, then, in my judgment, is to 
remain at home, to hold on to the soil, and endeavour by their own 
industry and by legislation based on true economic principles, to 
acquire gradually the ownership of the fertile fields of their native 
land. J. O'Connor Power. 

















THE BEGINNINGS OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 


T.—Tue AcE or Graven Imaces. 


Critics of Greek sculpture have often spoken of it as if it had been 
always work in colourless stone, against an almost colourless back- 
ground. Its real background, as I have tried to show, was a world 
of exquisite craftsmanship, touching the minutest details of daily life 
with splendour and skill, in close correspondence with a peculiarly 
animated development of human existence—the energetic movement 
and stir of typically noble human forms, quite worthily clothed— 
amid scenery as poetic as Titian’s. If shapes of colourless stone did 
come into that, it was as the undraped human form comes into some 
of Titian’s pictures, only to cool and solemnise its splendour; the 
work of the Greek sculptor being seldom in quite colourless stone, 
nor always or chiefly in fastidiously selected marble even, but often 
in richly toned metal, (this or that sculptor preferring some special 
variety of the bronze he worked in, such as the hepatizén or liver- 
coloured bronze, or the bright golden alloy of Corinth,) and in its 
consummate products chryselephantine,—work in gold and ivory, on a 
core of cedar. Pheidias, in the Olympian Zeus, in the Athene of the 
Parthenon, fulfils what that primitive, heroic goldsmiths’ age, dimly 
discerned in Homer, already delighted in; and the celebrated work 
of which I have first to speak now, and with which Greek sculpture 
emerges from that half-mythical age and becomes in a certain sense 
historical, is a link in that goldsmiths’ or chryselephantine tradition, 
carrying us forwards to the work of Pheidias, backwards to the 
elaborate Asiatic furniture of the chamber of Paris. 

When Pausanias visited Olympia, towards the end of the second 
century after Christ, he beheld, among other precious objects in the 
temple of Héré, a splendidly wrought treasure-chest of cedar-wood, 
in which, according to a legend, quick as usual with the true human 
colouring, the mother of Cypselus had hidden him, when a child, from 
the enmity of her family, the Bacchiada, then the nobility of Corinth. 
The child, named Cypselus after this incident, (Cypsele being a 
Corinthian word for chest,) became tyrant of Corinth, and his grate- 
ful descendants, as it was said, offered the beautiful old chest to the 
temple of Héré, as a memorial of his preservation. That would have 
been not long after the year 625 B.c. So much for the story which 
Pausanias heard—but inherent probability, and some points of detail 
in his description, tend to fix the origin of the chest at a date at least 
somewhat later ; and as Herodotus, telling the story of the conceal- 
ment of Cypselus, does not mention the dedication of the chest at 
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Olympia at all, it may perhaps have been only one of many later 
imitations of antique art. But, whatever its date, Pausanias cer- 
tainly saw the thing, and has left a long description of it, and we 
may trust his judgment at least as to its archaic style. We have 
here, then, something plainly visible at a comparatively recent date, 
something quite different from those perhaps wholly mythical objects 
described in Homer,—an object which seemed to so experienced an 
observer as Pausanias an actual work of earliest Greek art. Re- 
latively to later Greck art, it may have seemed to him, what the 
ancient bronze doors with their Scripture histories, which we may 
still see in the south transept of the cathedral of Pisa, are to later 
Italian art. 

Pausanias tells us nothing as to its size, nor directly as to its shape. 
It may, for anything he says, have been oval, but was probably 
rectangular, with a broad front and two narrow sides, standing, as 
the maker of it had designed, against the wall; for, in enumerating 
the various subjects wrought upon it, in five rows one above another, 
he seems to proceed, beginning at the bottom on the right-hand 
side, along the front from right to left, and then back again, through 
the second row from left to right, and, alternating thus, upwards to 
the last subject, at the top, on the left-hand side. 

The subjects represented, most of which had their legends attached 
in difficult archaic writing, were taken freely, though probably with 
a leading idea, out of various poetic cycles, as treated in the works of 
those so-called cyclic poets, who continued the Homeric tradition. 
Pausanias speaks, as Homer does in his description of the shield of 
Achilles, of a kind and amount of expression in feature and gesture 
certainly beyond the compass of any early art, and we may believe 
we have in these touches only what the visitor heard from enthusi- 
astic exegetw, the interpreters or sacristans; though any one who has 
seen the Bayeux tapestry, for instance, must recognise the pathos 
and energy of which, when really prompted by genius, even the 
earliest hand is capable. Some ingenious attempts have been made 
to restore the grouping of the scenes, with a certain formal expansion 
or balancing of subjects, their figures and dimensions, in true 
Assyrian manner, on the front and sides. We notice some fine 
emblematic figures, the germs of great artistic motives in after times, 
already playing their parts there,—Death, and Sleep, and Night. 
“There was a woman supporting on her right arm a white child 
sleeping ; and on the other arm she held a dark child, as if asleep; 
and they lay with their feet crossed. And the inscription shows, 
what might be understood without it, that they are Death and Sleep, 
and Night, the nurse of both of them.” 

But what is most noticeable is, as I have already said, that this 
work, like the chamber of Paris, like the Zeus of Pheidias, is chrys- 
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elephantine, its main fabric cedar, and the figures upon it partly of 
ivory, partly of gold,’ but (and this is the most peculiar characteristic 
of its style) partly wrought out of the wood of the chest itself. And 
as we read the description, we can hardly help distributing in fancy 
gold and ivory, respectively, to their appropriate functions in the 
representation. The cup of Dionysus, and the wings of certain 
horses there, Pausanias himself tells us were golden. Were not the 
apples of the Hesperides, the necklace of Eriphyle, the bridles, the 
armour, the unsheathed sword in the hand of Amphiaraus, also of 
gold? Were not the other children, like the white image of Sleep, 
especially the naked child Alemzon, of ivory? with Alcestis and 
Helen, and that one of the Dioscuri whose beard was still ungrown ? 
Were not ivory and gold, again, combined in the throne of Hercules, 
and in the three goddesses conducted before Paris ? 

The “ chest of Cypselus”’ fitly introduces the first historical period 
of Greek art, a period coming down to about the year 560 B.c., and 
the government of Pisistratus at Athens; a period of tyrants like 
Cypselus, and Pisistratus himself, men of strong, sometimes un- 
scrupulous individuality, but often also acute and cultivated patrons 
of the arts. It begins with a series of inventions, one here and 
another there,—inventions still for the most part technical, but which 
are attached to single names; for, with the growth of art, the influ- 
ence of individuals, gifted for the opening of new ways, more and 
more defines itself; and the school, open to all comers, from which 
in turn the disciples may pass to all parts of Greece, takes the place 
of the family, in which the knowledge of art descends as a tradition 
from father to son, or of the mere trade-guild. Of these early 
industries we know little but the stray notices of Pausanias, often 
ambiguous, always of doubtful credibility. What we do see, through 
these imperfect notices, is a real period of animated artistic activity, 
richly rewarded. Byzes of Naxos, for instance, is recorded as having 
first adopted the plan of sawing marble into thin plates for use on 
the roofs of temples instead of tiles; and that his name has come 
down to us at all, testifies to the impression this fair white surface 
made on its first spectators. Various islands of the igean become 
each the source of some new artistic device. It is a period still under 
the reign of Hephestus, delighting, above all, in magnificent metal- 
work. ‘“ The Samians,”’ says Herodotus, “out of a tenth part of 
their profits—a sum of six talents—caused a mixing vessel of bronze 
to be made, after the Argolic fashion ; around it are projections of 
griffins’ heads; and they dedicated tt in the temple of Héré, placing 
beneath it three colossal figures of bronze, seven cubits in height, 

leaning upon their knees.’”’ That was in the thirty-seventh Olympiad, 


(1) Xpvoovv, is the word Pausanias uses, of the cup in the hand of Dionysus—the 
wood was plated with gold. 
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and may be regarded as characteristic of the age. For the popular 
imagination, a kind of glamour, some mysterious connexion of the 
thing with human fortunes, still attaches to the curious product of 
artistic hands, tothe ring of Polycrates, for instance, with its early speci- 
men of engraved smaragdus, as to the mythical necklace of Harmonia. 
Pheidon of Argos first makes coined money, and the obelisci—the old 
nail-shaped iron money, now disused—are hung up in the temple of 
Héré; for, even thus early, the temples are in the way of becoming 
museums. Names like those of Eucheir and Eugrammus, who were 
said to have taken the art of baking clay vases from Samos to 
Etruria, have still a legendary air, yet may be real surnames; as in 
the case of Smilis, whose name is derived from a graver’s tool, and 
who made the ancient image of Héré at Samos. Corinth—mater 
statuarie—becomes a great nursery of art at an early time. Some 
time before the twenty-ninth Olympiad, Butades of Sicyon, the 
potter, settled there. The record of early inventions in Greece is 
sometimes fondly coloured with human sentiment or incident. It is 
on the butterfly wing of such an incident—the love-sick daughter of 
the artist, who outlines on the wall the profile of her lover as he 
sleeps in the lamplight, to keep by her in absence—that the name 
of Butades the potter has come down to us. The father fills up the 
outline, long preserved, it was believed, in the Nympheum at Corinth, 
and hence the art of modelling from the life in clay. He learns, 
further, a way of colouring his clay red, and fixes his masks along 
the temple eaves. 

The temple of Athene Chalcizecus—Athene of the brazen house—at 
Sparta, the work of Gitiades, celebrated about this time as architect, 
statuary, and poet; who made, besides the image in her shrine, and 
besides other Dorian songs, a hymn to the goddess—was so called 
from its crust or lining of bronze plates, setting forth, in richly 
embossed imagery, various subjects of ancient legend. What Pau- 
sanias, who saw it, describes, is like an elaborate development of that 
method of covering the interiors of stone buildings with metal plates, 
of which the “ Treasury” at Mycenz is the earliest historical, and 
the house of Alcinous the heroic, type. In the pages of Pausanias, 
that glitter, “as of the moon or the sun,” which Ulysses stood still 
to wonder at, may still be felt. And on the right hand of this 
‘brazen house,” he tells us, stood an image of Zeus, also of bronze, 
the most ancient of all images of bronze. This had not been cast, 
nor wrought out of a single mass of metal; but, the various parts 
having been finished separately (probably beaten to shape with the 
hammer over a wooden mould) had been fitted together with nails or 
rivets. That was the earliest method of uniting the various parts of 
a work in metal—image, or vessel, or breastplate—a method allow- 
ing of much dainty handling of the cunning pins and rivets, and 
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which has its place still, in perfectly accomplished metal-work, as in 
the equestrian statue of Bartolomeo Coleoni, by Andrea Verrocchio, 
in the piazza of St. John and St. Paul at Venice. In the British 
Museum there is a very early specimen of it,—a large egg-shaped 
vessel, fitted together of several pieces, the projecting pins or rivets, 
forming a sort of diadem round the middle, being still sharp in 
form and heavily gilt. That method gave place in time to a defter 
means of joining the parts together, with more perfect unity and 
smoothness of surface, the art of soldering; and the invention of 
this art—of soldering iron, in the first instance—is coupled with the 
name of Glaucus of Chios, a name which, in connexion with this 
and other devices for facilitating the mechanical processes of art,— 
for perfecting artistic effect with economy of labour,—became pro- 
verbial, the “art of Glaucus” being attributed to those who work 
well with rapidity and ease. 

Far more fruitful still was the invention of casting, of casting 
hollow figures especially, attributed to Rhecus and Theodorus, 
architects of the great temple at Samos. Such hollow figures, able, 
in consequence of their lightness, to rest, almost like an inflated 
bladder, on a single point—the entire bulk of a heroic rider, for 
instance, on the point of his horse’s tail—admit of a much freer dis- 
tribution of the whole weight or mass required, than is possible in any 
other mode of statuary ; and the invention of the art of casting is 
really the discovery of liberty in composition.’ 

And at last, about the year 576 3B.c., we come to the first true 
school of sculptors, the first clear example, as we seem to discern, of 
a communicable style, reflecting and interpreting some real individu- 
ality, (the double personality, in this case, of two brothers,) in the 
masters who evolved it, conveyed to disciples who came to acquire it 
from distant places, and taking root through them at various centres, 
where the names of the masters became attached, of course, to many 
fair works really by the hands of the pupils. Dipcenus and Scyllis, 
these first true masters, were born in Crete; but their work is con- 
nected mainly with Sicyon, at that time the chief seat of Greek art. 
‘In consequence of some injury done them,” it is said, “ while em- 
ployed there, upon certain sacred images, they departed to another 
place, leaving their work unfinished: and not long afterwards, a 

(1) Pausanias, in recording the invention of casting, uses the word tywvevoavro, but 
does not tell us whether the model was of wax, as in the later process; which, however, 
is believed to have been the case. For an animated account of the modern process :— 
the core of plaister roughly presenting the designed form ; the modelling of the waxen 
surface thereon, like the skin upon the muscles, with all its delicate touches—vein and 
eyebrow ; the hardening of the plaister envelope, layer over layer, upon this delicately 
finished model; the melting of the wax by heat, leaving behind it in its place, the 
finished design in vacuo, which the molten stream of metal subsequently fills; released 


finally, after cooling, from core and envelope—see Fortnum’s Handbook of Bronzes, 
Chapter IT. 
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grievous famine fell upon Sicyon. Thereupon, the people of Sicyon, 
inquiring of the Pythian Apollo how they might be relieved, it was 
answered them, ‘if Dipenus and Scyllis should finish those images 
of the gods;’ which thing the Sicyonians obtained from them, 
humbly, at a great price.” That story too, as we shall’see, illus- 
trates the spirit of the age. or their sculpture they used the white 
marble of Paros, being workers in marble especially, though they 
worked also in ebony and in ivory, and made use of gilding. ‘Figures 
of cedar-wood, partly incrusted with gold”—xéépov (wii ypvow 
émvOiopeva—Pausanias says exquisitely, describing a certain work 
of their pupil, Dontas of Lacedemon. It is to that that we have 
definitely come at last, in the school of Dipcenus and Scyllis. 

Dry and brief as these details may seem, they are the witness to 
an active, eager, animated period of inventions and beginnings, in 
which the Greek workman triumphs over the first rough mechanical 
difficulties which beset him in the endeavour to record what his soul 
conceived of the form of priest or athlete then alive upon the earth, 
or of the ever-living gods, then already more seldom seen upon it. 
Our own fancy must fill up the story of the unrecorded patience of 
the work-shop, into which we seem to peep through these scanty 
notices—the fatigue, the disappointments, the steps repeated, ending 
at last in that moment of success, which is all Pausanias records, 
somewhat uncertainly. 

And as this period begins with the chest of Cypselus, so it ends 
with a work in some respects similar, also seen and described by 
Pausanias—the throne, as he calls it, of the Amyclean Apollo. 
It was the work of a well-known artist, Bathycles of Magnesia, who, 
probably about the year 550 B.c. with a company of workmen, came 
to the little ancient town of Amycle, near Sparta, a place full of 
traditions of the heroic age. He had been invited thither to per- 
form a peculiar task—the construction of a throne; not like the 
throne of the Olympian Zeus, and others numerous in after times, for 
a seated figure, but for the image of the local Apollo; no other than 
a rude and very ancient pillar of bronze, thirty cubits high, to which, 
Hermes-wise, head, arms and feet were attached. The thing stood 
upright, as on a base, upon a kind of tomb or reliquary, in which, 
according to tradition, lay the remains of the young prince Hyacinth, 
son of the founder of that place, beloved by Apollo for his beauty, 
and accidentally struck dead by him in play, with a quoit. From 
the drops of the lad’s blood had sprung up the purple flower of his 
name, which bears on its petals the letters of the ejaculation of woe ; 
and in his memory the famous games of Amycle were celebrated, 
beginning about the time of the longest day, when the flowers are 
stricken by the sun and begin to fade—a festival marked, amid all 
its splendour, with some real melancholy, and serious thought of the 
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dead. Inthe midst of the “ throne” of Bathycles, this sacred recep- 
tacle, with the strange, half-humanised pillar above it, was to stand, 
probably in the open air, within a consecrated enclosure. Like the 
chest of Cypselus, the throne was decorated with reliefs of subjects 
taken from epic poetry, and it had supporting figures. Unfortu- 
nately, what Pausanias tells us of this monument hardly enables one 
to present it to the imagination with any completeness or certainty ; 
its dimensions he himself was unable exactly to ascertain, and he does 
not tell us its material. There are reasons, however, for supposing 
that it was of metal; and amid these ambiguities, the decorations of 
its base, the grave or altar-tomb of Hyacinth, shine out clearly, and 
are also, for the most part, clear in their significance, 


‘‘There are wrought upon the altar figures, on the one side of Biris, on the 
other of Amphitrite and Poseidon. Near Zeus and Hermes, in speech with 
each other, stand Dionysus and Semele, and, beside her, Ino. Demeter, Koré, 
and Pluto are also wrought upon it, the Fates and the Seasons above them, and 
with them Aphrodite, Athene, and Artemis. They are conducting Hyacinthus 
to heaven, with Polyboea, the sister of Hyacinthus, who died, as is told, while 
yetavirgin..... Hercules also is figured on the tomb; he too carried to 
heaven by Athene and the other gods. The daughters of Thestius also are upon 
the altar, and the Seasons again, and the Muses.” 





It was as if many lines of solemn thought had been meant to unite, 
about the resting-place of this local Adonis, in imageries full of some 
dim promise of immortal life. 

But it was not so much in care for old idols as in the making of 
new ones that Greek art was at this time engaged. This whole first 
period of Greek art might, indeed, be called the period of graven 
images, and all its workmen sons of Dedalus; for Dedalus is the 
mythical, or all but mythical, representative of all those arts which 
are combined in the making of lovelier idols than had heretofore 
been seen. The old Greek word which is at the root of the name 
Deedalus, the name of a craft rather than a proper name, probably 
means to work curiously—all curiously beautiful wood-work is Deedal 
work; the main point about the curiously beautiful chamber in 
which Nausicaa sleeps, in the Odyssey, being that, like some exquisite 
Swiss chdlet, it is wrought in wood. But it came about that those 
workers in wood, whom Dedalus represents, the early craftsmen 
of Crete especially, were chiefly concerned with the making of reli- 
gious images, like the carvers of Berchtesgaden and Oberammergau, 
the sort of daintily finished images of the objects of public or private 
devotion which such workmen would turn out. Wherever there 
was a wooden idol in any way fairer than others, finished, perhaps, 
sometimes, with colour and gilding, and appropriate real dress, there 
the hand of Dedalus had been. That such images were quite 
detached from pillar or wall, that they stood free, and were statues in 
the proper sense, showed that Greek art was already liberated from 
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its earlier Eastern associations; such free-standing being apparently 
unknown in Assyrian art. And then, the effect of this Dedal skill 
in them was, that they came nearer to the proper form of humanity. 
It is the wonderful life-likeness of these early images which tradition 
celebrates in many anecdotes, showing a very early instinctive turn 
for, and delight in naturalism, in the Greek temper. As Cimabue, in 
his day, was able to charm men, almost as with illusion, by the 
simple device of half-closing the eyelids of his personages, and giving 
them, instead of round eyes, eyes that seemed to be in some degree 
sentient, and to feel the light; so the marvellous progress in those 
Deedal wooden images was, that the eyes were open, so that they 
seemed to look,—the feet separated, so that they seemed to walk. 
Greek art is thus, almost from the first, essentially distinguished 
from the art of Egypt, by an energetic striving after truth in organic 
form. In representing the human figure, Egyptian art had held by 
mathematical or mechanical proportions exclusively. The Greek 
apprehends of it, as the main truth, that it is a living organism, with 
freedom of movement, and hence the infinite possibilities of motion, 
and of expression by motion, with which the imagination credits the 
higher sort of Greek sculpture; while the figures of Egyptian art, 
graceful as they often are, seem absolutely incapable of any motion 
or gesture, other than the one actually designed. The work of the 
Greek sculptor, together with its more real anatomy, becomes full 
also of human soul. 

That old, primitive, mystical, first period of Greek religion, with 
its profound, though half-conscious, intuitions of spiritual powers in 
the natural world, attaching itself not to the worship of visible 
human forms, but to relics, to natural or half-natural objects—the 
roughly hewn tree, the unwrought stone, the pillar, the holy cone of 
Aphrodite in her dimly lighted cell at Paphos—had passed away. 
The second stage in the development of Greek religion had come; a 
period in which poet and artist were busily engaged in the work of 
incorporating all that might be retained of the vague divinations of 
that earlier visionary time, in definite and intelligible human image 
and human story. The vague belief, the mysterious custom and 
tradition, develope themselves into an elaborately ordered ritual— 
into personal gods, imaged in ivory and gold, sitting on beautiful 
thrones. Always, wherever a shrine or temple, great or small, is 
mentioned, there, we may conclude, was a visible idol, there was 
conceived to be the actual dwelling-place ofa god. And this under- 
standing became not less but more definite, as the temple became 
larger and more splendid, full of ceremony and servants, like the 
abode of an earthly king, and as the sacred presence itself assumed, 
little by little, the last beauties and refinements of the visible human 
form and expression. 
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In what we have seen of this first period of Greek art, in all its 
curious essays and inventions, we may observe this demand for 
beautiful idols increasing in Greece—for sacred images, at first still 
rude, and in some degree the holier for their rudeness, but which yet 
constitute the beginnings of the religious style, consummate in the 
work of Pheidias, uniting the veritable image of man in the full 
possession of his reasonable soul, with the true religious mysticity, 
the signature there of something from afar. One by one these new 
gods of bronze, or marble, or flesh-like ivory, take their thrones, at 
this or that famous shrine, like the images of this period which 
Pausanias saw in the temple of Héré at Olympia—the throned 
Seasons, with Themis as the mother of the Seasons (divine rectitude 
being still blended, in men’s fancies, with the unchanging physical 
order of things) and Fortune, and Victory “having wings,” and 
Koré and Demeter and Dionysus, already visibly there, around the 
image of Héré herself, seated on a throne ; and all chryselephantine, 
all in gold and ivory. Novel as these things are, they still undergo 
consecration at their first erecting. The figure of Athene, in her 
brazen temple at Sparta, the work of Gitiades, who makes also the 
image and the hymn, in triple service to the goddess; and again, 
that curious story of Dipenus and Scyllis, brought back with so 
much awe to remove the public curse by completing their sacred task 
upon the images, show how simply religious the age still was—that 
this wide-spread artistic activity was a religious enthusiasm also ; 
those early sculptors having still, for their contemporaries, a divine 
mission, with some kind of hieratic or sacred quality in their gift, 
distinctly felt. 

The development of the artist, in the proper sense, out of the mere 
craftsman, effected in the first division of this period, is now com- 
plete; and, in close connexion with that busy graving of religious 
images, which occupies its second division, we come to something 
like real personalities, to men with individual characteristics—-such 
men as Ageladas of Argos, Callon and Onatas of Aigina, and 
Canachus of Sicyon. Mere fragment as our information concerning 
these early masters is at the best, it is at least unmistakeably infor- 
mation about men with personal differences of temper and talent, of 
their motives, of what we call sty/e. We have come to a sort of art 
which is no longer broadly characteristic of a general period, and 
which we might have looked at without its occurring to us to ask 
concerning the artist, his antecedents, and his school. We have to 
do now with types of art, fully impressed with the subjectivity, the 
intimacies of the artist. 

Among these freer and stronger personalities emerging thus about 
the beginning of the fifth century before Christ—about the period of 
the Persian war—the name to which most of this sort of personal 
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quality attaches, and which is therefore very interesting, is the name 
of Canachus of Sicyon, who seems to have comprehended in himself 
all the various attainments in art which had been gradually deve- 
loped in the schools of his native city—carver in wood, sculptor, 
brass-cutter, and ¢oreutes ; by toreuticé being meant the whole art of 
statuary in metals, and in their combination with other materials. 
At last we seem to see, and with natural curiosity, an actual persop 
at work, and can follow, to some degree, the motions of his spirit 
and his hand. We seem to discern in all we know of his produc- 
tions the results of individual apprehension—the results, as well as 
the limitations, of an individual talent. 

It is impossible to date exactly the chief period of the activity of 
Canachus. That the great image of Apollo, which he made for the 
Milesians, was carried away to Ecbatana by the Persian army, is 
stated by Pausanias ; but there is a doubt whether this was under 
Xerxes, as Pausanias says, in the year 479 B.c., or twenty years 
earlier, under Darius. So important a work as this colossal image 
of Apollo, for so great a shrine as the Didymeum, was probably the 
task of his maturity ; and his career may, therefore, be regarded as 
having been, at any rate, prior to the year 480 b.c., and the end of 
the Persian war, the event which may be said to close this period of 
art. On the whole, the chief period of his activity is thought to 
have fallen earlier, and to have occupied the last forty years of the 
previous century ; and he would thus have flourished, as we say, 
about fifty years before the manhood of Pheidias, as Mino of Fiesole 
fifty years before the manhood of Michelangelo. 

His chief works were an Aphrodite, wrought for the Sicyonians in 
ivory and gold ; that Apollo of bronze carried away by the Persians, 
and restored to its place about the year n.c. 350 ; and a reproduction 
of the same work in cedar-wood, for the sanctuary of Apollo of the 
Ismenus, at Thebes. The primitive Greek worship, as we may trace 
it in Homer, presents already, on a minor scale, all the essential 
characteristics of the most elaborate Greek worship of after times— 
the sacred enclosure, the incense and other offerings, the prayer of 
the priest, the shrine itselfi—a small one, roofed in by the priest with 
green boughs, not unlike a wayside chapel in modern times, and 
understood to be the dwelling-place of the divine person—within, 
almost certainly, an idol, with its own sacred apparel, a visible form, 
little more than symbolical perhaps, like the sacred pillar for which 
Bathycles made his throne at Amycle, but if an actual image, 
certainly a rude one. 

' That primitive worship, traceable in almost all these particulars, 
even in the first book of the Iliad, had given place, before the time 
of Canachus at Sicyon, to a more elaborate ritual and a more com- 
pletely designed image-work ; and a little bronze statue, discovered 
VOL. XXVII. N.S. FF 
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on the site of Tenea, where Apollo was the chief object of worship, 
and preserved at Munich, the best representative of many similar 
marble figures, those of Thera and Orchomenus, for instance, is 
supposed to represent Apollo as this still early age conceived him— 
youthful, naked, muscular, and with the germ of the Greek profile, 
but formally smiling, and with a formal diadem or fillet, over the 
long hair which shows him to be no mortal athlete. The hands, like 
the feet, excellently modelled, are here extended downwards at the 
sides; but in some similar figures the hands are lifted, and held 
straight outwards, with the palms upturned. The Apollo of Cana- 
chus also had the hands thus raised, and on the open palm of the 
right hand was placed a stag, while with the left he grasped the 
bow. Pliny says that the stag was an automaton, with a mechanical 
device for setting it in motion, a detail which hints, at least, at the 
subtlety of workmanship with which those ancient critics, who had 
opportunity of knowing, credited this early artist. Of this work 
itself nothing remains, but we possess perhaps some imitations of it. 
It is probably this most sacred possession of the place which the 
coins of Miletus display from various points of view, though, of 
course, only on the smallest scale. But a little bronze figure in the 
British Museum, with the stag in the right hand, and in the closed 
left hand the hollow where the bow has passed, is thought to have 
been derived from it; and its points of style are still further illus- 
trated by a marble head of similar character, also preserved in the 
British Museum, and which has many marks of having been copied 
in marble from an original in bronze. A really ancient work, or 
only archaic, it certainly expresses, together with all that careful 
patience and hardness of workmanship which is characteristic of an 
early age, a certain Apolline strength—a pride and dignity in the 
features, so steadily composed, below the stiff, archaic arrangement of 
the long, fillet-bound locks. It is the exact expression of that mid- 
way position, between an involved, archaic stiffness and the free 
play of individual talent, which is attributed to Canachus by the 
ancients. 

His Apollo of cedar-wood, which inhabited a temple near the 
gates of Thebes, on a rising ground below which flowed the river 
Ismenus, according to Pausanias, so closely resembled that at Miletus 
that it required little skill in one who had seen either of them to tell 
what master had designed the other. Still, though of the same 
dimensions, while one was of cedar the other was of bronze—a repro- 
duction one of the other we may believe, but with the modifications, 
according to the use of good workmen even so early as Canachus, 
due to the difference of the material. For the likeness between the 
two statues, it is to be observed, is not the mechanical likeness of 
those earlier images represented by the statuette of Tenea, which 
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spoke, not of the style of one master, but only of the manufacture of 
one workshop. In those two images of Canachus—the Milesian 
Apollo and the Apollo of the Ismenus—there were resemblances 
amid differences; resemblances, as we. may understand, in what was 
nevertheless peculiar, novel, and even innovating in the precise con- 
ception of the god therein set forth; resemblances which spoke 
directly of a single workman, though working freely, of one hand 
and one fancy, a likeness in that which could by no means be truly 
copied by another: it was the beginning of what we mean by the 
style of a master. Together with all the novelty, the innovating 
and improving skill, which has made Canachus remembered, an 
attractive, old-world, deeply-felt mysticity seems still to cling about 
what we read of these early works. That piety, that religiousness 
of temper, of which the people of Sicyon had given proof so oddly in 
their dealings with those old carvers, Scyllis and Dipcenus, still sur- 
vives in the master who was chosen to embody his own novelty of 
idea and execution in so sacred a place as the shrine of Apollo at 
Miletus. Something’ still conventional, combined, in these images, 
with the effect of great artistic skill, with a palpable beauty and 
power, seems to have given them a really imposing religious character. 
Escaping from the rigid uniformities of the stricter archaic style, 
he is still obedient to certain hieratic influences and traditions; he 
is still reserved, self-controlled, composed or even mannered a little, 
as in some sacred presence, with the severity and strength of the 
early style. 

But there are certain notices which seem to show that he had his 
purely poetical motives also, as befitted his age; motives which 
prompted works of mere fancy, like his Muse with the Lyre, symbolis- 
ing the chromatic style of music ; Aristocles his brother, and Ageladas 
of Argos executing each another statue tosymbolise the two other orders 
of music. The Riding Boys, of which Pliny speaks, like the mechanical 
stag on the hand of Apollo, which he also describes, were perhaps 
mechanical toys, as Benvenuto Cellini made toys. In the Beardless 
Aisculapius, again—the image of the god of healing, not merely 
as the son of Apollo, but as one ever young—it is the poetry of 
sculpture that we see. 

This poetic feeling, and the piety of temper so deeply impressed 
upon his images of Apollo, seem to have been combined in his 
chryselephantine Aphrodite, as we see it very distinctly in Pau- 
sanias, enthroned with an apple in one hand and a poppy in the 
other, and with the sphere, or polos, about the head, in its quaint 
little temple or chapel at Sicyon, with the Aieroképis, or holy garden, 
about it. This is what Canachus has to give us instead of the 
strange, symbolical cone, with the lights burning around it, in its 
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dark cell—the form under which Aphrodite was worshipped at her 
famous shrine of Paphos. 


‘* A woman to keep it fair,” Pausanias tells us, ‘‘ who may go in to no man, 
and a virgin called the water-bearer, who holds her priesthood for a year, are 
alone permitted to enter the sacred place. All others may gaze upon the 
goddess and offer their prayers from the doorway. The seated image is the 
work of Canachus of Sicyon. It is wrought in ivory and gold, bearing a sphere 
on the head and having in the one hand a poppy and in the other an apple. 
They offer to her the thighs of all victims excepting swine, burning them upon 
sticks of juniper, together with leaves of ladslove, a herb found in the enclosure 
without, and nowhere else in the world. Its leaves are smaller than those of 
the beech and larger than the ilex; in form they are like an oak-leaf, and in 
colour resemble most the leaves of the poplar, one side dusky, the other white.” 


' That is a place one would certainly have liked to see. So real it 
seems !—the seated image, the people gazing through the doorway, 
the fragrant odour. Must it not still be in secret keeping some- 
where ?—we are almost tempted to ask; maintained by some few 
solitary worshippers, surviving from age to age, among the villagers 
of Achaia. 

In spite of many obscurities, it may be said that what we know, 
and what we do not know, of Canachus illustrates the amount and 
sort of knowledge we possess about the artists of the period which 
he best represents. A naiveté—a freshness, an early-aged simplicity 
and sincerity—that, we may believe, had we their works before us, 
would be for us their chief cesthetic charm. Cicero remarked that, 
in contrast with the works of the next generation of sculptors, there 
was a stiffness in the statues of Canachus which made them seem 
untrue to nature— “Canachi signa rigidiora esse quam ut imi- 
tentur veritatem.” But Cicero belongs to an age surfeited with 
artistic license, and likely enough to undervalue the severity of the 
early masters, the great motive struggling still with the minute and 
rigid hand ; as the critics of the last century ignored, or underrated, 
the works of the earlier Tuscan sculptors. In what Cicero calls 
“rigidity,” combined with what we seem to see of his poetry of 
conception, his freshness, his solemnity, we may understand no 
really repellent hardness, but only that earnest patience of labour, 
the expression of which is constant in all the best work of an early 
time ; in the David of Verrocchio, for instance, and in the early 
Flemish painters, as it is natural and becoming in youth itself. The 
very touch of the struggling hand was upon the work; but with the 
interest, the half-repressed animation of a great promise, fulfilled, as 
we now see, in the magnificent growth of Greek sculpture in the 
succeeding age; but which meant, for those earlier workmen, the 
loins girt and the half-folded wings not yet quite at home in the air, 
with a gravity, a discretion and reserve, the charm of which, if 
felt in quiet, is hardly less than that of the wealth and fulness of 
final mastery. 


Watrter H. Parer. 














MARTIAL LAW IN KABUL. 
Parr II. 


In the December number of this Review I published an article on 
“ Martial Law in Kabul ;” and in January last a Memorial was sent 
to Lord Beaconsfield, asking for an inquiry into certain acts said to 
have been committed by our army in Afghanistan. The Prime 
Minister utterly condemned the acts mentioned in the Memorial, and 
he ridiculed the statements that they had ever been committed. In 
answer to the article in-this Review a letter from General Sir 
Frederick Roberts has been read in Parliament. It now becomes 
necessary to show the grounds on which the statements were made, 
and to see how far they are disposed of by the General or the 
Government. 

In his speech at the opening of the session, the Prime Minister, 
with his usual skill, misunderstood the charges to be met. The 
complaint made was not against the personal conduct of our soldiers, 
but against the policy resorted to in this campaign. For that policy 
the Government are responsible; and Lord Beaconsfield himself, not 
General Roberts, is the person arraigned. We complain that the 
war is being carried on by methods which affect the honour of this 
country. If the minister does not know what those methods are, 
and what on good authority they are described as being, he neglects 
his duty as a responsible ruler. 

I entirely decline for myself, and I am sure I may speak for all 
who signed the Memorial, to be put forward as personal accusers of 
the General and the officers in the field. We acknowledge General 
Roberts to have borne himself with a high heart and great resource, 
and he has been surrounded by cool and capable men. I for one 
have not imputed to any of them a personal delight in cruelty, and I 
should be astonished indeed if they had committed barbarities such 
as some of those against which the General needlessly defends him- 
self. Whatever has been done has been done in a cool, measured 
way on policy, as brave men would do it. But none the less we 
have a right to call that policy to account, and to ask our Govern- 
ment here to reverse it. It is easy to see the art with which a 
minister whose policy is condemned falls back on generalities about 
the courage of our soldiers and their proverbial coolness of head. I 
am proud to feel that, granted the policy we condemn, our soldiers 
have carried out their dreadful task with great patience and real 
forbearance. I accuse the minister who is responsible for the policy, 
who has left soldiers free to work it as we are told that it has been 
worked. 
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The statements on which the argument of the Review was based, 
and as to which the Memorial demanded an inquiry, were not 
obscure remarks of unknown correspondents. They were contained 
in the Times, in the Daily News, and in other English papers; in 
the Pioneer, Times of India, Friend of India, and other Indian 
journals. They came from men known to be in close relation with 
head-quarters, and, in every case but one, from officers with the expe- 
dition. They were not hostile statements, but very friendly, very 
precise, perfectly consistent with each other, and with the official 
proclamations. They remained uncontradicted, and, so far as I 
know, undoubted, for three months. Lastly, they were believed to 
be true by persons of great official experience and of high official 
position in India and at home. 

No charge of indiscriminate cruelty, I say, was brought against 
our officers or soldiers either in this Review or in the Memorial. 
The story about the burning of Afghans by the Goorkhas was not 
alluded to in either. Both Memorial and Review made specific 
complaints, which were (1), that the proclamations of the General 
in command were not justified by the law of nations; (2), that men 
had been hung for resisting an invasion; (3), that the campaign 
had been carried on by methods contrary to the practices of civilised 
war. This is a very definite charge; not one of bloodthirstiness, 
but as to the policy of a campaign, which civilians at home have a 
perfect right to discuss. A general defence of humanity is not to 
the purpose, because no charge of general inhumanity has ever been 
made. The sole question is, whether the practices of civilised war 
have been uniformly followed in Afghanistan. 

It is right to say at once, and it is a pleasure for me to say it, that 
nothing appears in the Blue-book which shows that the Government 
at home or in India ever ordered anything contrary to the rules of 
civilised war. The instructions issued by the Viceroy at the opening 
of the campaign (Blue-book, p. 97), were precise and carefully con- 
sidered. Condemning the war as a whole, I am free to allow that 
these instructions are justified by the practices of civilised states. 
The General is told that ‘“‘in regard to the punishment of individuals, 
it should be swift, stern, and impressive, without being indiscriminate 
or immoderate.”” The instructions from Simla may be criticised on 
grounds of policy, but they are not contrary to public law, nor do 
they authorise inhumanity of any kind. 


I.—Tue PRociaMATIONS OF THE GENERAL. 


The first and principal topic of my previous article, as also of the 
Memorial, related to the proclamations of General Roberts. These 
have now been published in the Blue-book (Afghanistan 1880, 
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I. C.—2457: pp. 75, 102, 135, 160, 162). They correspond exactly 
with the telegraphic summary previously published in the news- 
papers. In all that was said there is nothing to retract or to add. 
The proclamations, as we first heard of them, were all perfectly 
authentic and correctly stated. Nothing to explain them, or to 
excuse them, has yet been offered. The issuing them at all con- 
stitutes an offence against the laws of war and the customs of civil- 
ised nations. This is not a matter which I shall discuss with 
General Roberts. With regard to the proclamation that those who 
fought against us would be treated as rebels, he says that at the 
time this was issued the Ameer was our friend. I simply observe 
that the proclamation was issued on the 14th of October (Blue-book, 
p- 135). But on the 13th of October the Ameer had declared 
his resolution to abdicate (Blue-book, p. 147). 

From the proclamations, as we read them in the Blue-book, it 
appears that General Roberts did, on the 14th of October, proclaim 
that the people of Kabul had become rebels, though the Ameer had 
declared his irrevocable intention to abdicate on the 13th. He did 
proclaim that it would be a just and fitting reward “if the city of 
Kabul were now totally destroyed, and its very name blotted out.” He 
did proclaim that any one found within five miles of Kabul with a 
sword, knife, or fire-arm, would be liable to death. He did offer a 
reward of 50 R. “for any person who may have fought against the 
British troops since the 3rd of September.” He did offer a larger 
reward for officers of the Afghan army. He did, on November 12th, 
proclaim an amnesty (on conditions) to those who had fought against 
the British since the 3rd of September. From this amnesty he did 
except the leaders. He did say that “he would hold out no promise of 
pardon to those who, well knowing the Ameer’s position in the British 
camp, instigated the troops and people of Kabul to take up arms against 
the British troops.” He did, finally, on the 23rd of December, pro- 
claim that no pardon would be given to the leaders in the recent 
fighting; they having nothing to do, be it remembered, with the 
murder of Cavagnari. 

The proclamations in themselves are acts, as the Memorial declares, 
“‘which cannot be justified either by public law or by the customs of 
civilised armies in the field.” 

I repeat this language now that there can be no dispute as to the 
terms of the proclamations, and now that we have General Roberts’s 
own statement of the grounds for issuing them. He thought himself 
justified in treating the Afghan army before Kabul as rebels because 
the Ameer was in his camp, was outwardly our friend, and spoke of 
the soldiers as rebels against his rule. But at this date, October 14, 
the Ameer was utterly helpless, was practically under surveillance, 
and had resolved to abdicate and quit his country (Blue-book, p. 147). 
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In the instructions from Simla the General had been directed to 
“retain adequate control over his highness’ movements and actions.” 
And he was really, almost from the first, a prisoner. 

When General Roberts says that he offered rewards for those who 
had fought against us, but that this was done with a view of arresting 
those who had taken part in the massacre, I cannot understand him. 
The preceding sentence in the proclamation contained an offer of the 
same reward for those very persons. I fail to see why, in order to 
arrest men who had been guilty of a specific crime, he should offer 
rewards for men who had taken part in a very different act, which 
was not a crime at all.’ 

It is quite right—indeed it is of great importance—to call attention 
to proclamations which in themselves are a violation of public law, 
seeing that they form not one act but a consistent series of acts, the 
principal feature of which is still not withdrawn. The leaders of the 
Afghan defence are still left beyond pardon. The Prime Minister 
told us on February 5th that the Memorial imputed to the British 
troops “ most criminal and cruel conduct.” But there is not a single 
act imputed in this Memorial which would not be strictly authorised 
by these proclamations. The Times, on the 14th of February, said 
that had these acts been committed, we should have justly incurred 
the indignant reprobation of the civilised world. It may fairly be 
asked, why were proclamations published which, if carried into effect, 
would constitute ‘most criminal and cruel conduct” which would 
justify the indignant reprobation of the civilised world ? What was 
the object of General Roberts in issuing, not one but a series of 
proclamations, if he intended them to remain a dead letter? The 
proclamation of the 12th November (Blue-book, p. 162) is based on 
the assumption that the proclamation of the 14th of October had been 
acted upon; that men had been executed for fighting against British 
troops since the 3rd of September. 

There was consequently nothing hasty or unreasonable in those 

5 7 8 y 

(1) Procramation, Kasur, 14th October.—“ The force under my command has now 
reached Kabul and occupied the Bala Hissar; but its advance has been pertinaciously 
opposed, and the inhabitants of the city have taken a conspicuous part in the opposition 
offered. They have, therefore, become rebels against the Ameer, and have added to 
the guilt already incurred by them in abetting the murder of the British Envoy and his 
companions. For the treacherous and cowardly crime which has brought indelible 
disgrace on the Afghan people, it would be a just and fitting reward, for such mis- 
conduct, if the City of Kabul were now totally destroyed and its very name blotted out.” 
‘“‘ Finally, I notify that I will give a reward of rupees 50 for the surrender of any person, 
whether soldier or civilian, concerned in the attack on the British Embassy, or such 

information as may lead directly to his capture. 4 similar sum will be given in the case 
of any person who may have fought against the British troops since the 3rd of September 
(Shawal) last, and therefore become a rebel against his Highness the Ameer. If any 
person so surrendered or captured be a captain or subaltern officer of the Afghan army, 


the reward will be increased to rupees 75, and tf a field-officer to rupees 120.” 
Does any one suppose that this relates exclusively to the murderers of Cavagnari ? 
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who believed that the official proclamations of the General, officially 
published by the Government in India and at home, were duly carried 
into effect. We were told that they were carried into effect, that 
the vengeance they threatened had been exacted. We were told 
this in a long, consistent, and circumstantial series of telegrams and 
letters in England and in India, having almost official authority. 
From October until February these positive and detailed narratives 
remained without any contradiction, and without any doubt being 
thrown on them. They came to us from well-known eye-witnesses 
on the spot—from men who formed part of the expedition, who 
were all perfectly friendly to the General, and their publication was 
treated as a friendly act. The narratives appeared in newspapers 
quite irrespective of party. The principal accounts were in an 
Indian journal particularly favourable to the Government, and 
notoriously favoured by it. No single journal or document suggested 
any doubt as to the truth of these statements. They were regarded 
as true by persons in India and in England who have the best means 
of officially ascertaining the truth. They were justified, not doubted 
or denied, until the grave character of these acts was urgently 
pressed. 

When we had before us official proclamations that certain acts 
would be done, and we were told on what was almost official autho- 
rity that these acts had been done; when minute and careful accounts 
of them were published uncontradicted in newspapers very friendly 
to the Government and to the expedition, and we knew that men in 
high official positions regretted, but did not disbelieve them, it was 
no mark of haste or party spirit to believe them. I assert that no 
sane person who had examined the evidence could have believed 
anything else. 

It is necessary to remark how very different is the position of 
newspaper reports in this campaign from almost any other of which 
we have experience. No European could be at Kabul at all except 
by permission of the military authorities. When he reached it he 
could only live in the camp, and practically form part of the expedi- 
tion. There is no source whence news hostile to the British army 
could be obtained. Whatever may be the fact as to the mysterious 
rules of censorship, the ordinary correspondents of newspapers failed 
to secure admission to the camp. Officers forming part of the 
expedition were permitted in some cases to transmit news. One 
civil correspondent, as General Roberts tells us, was permitted to 
supply information to the Pioneer newspaper, a warm supporter of 
the Indian Government.' The telegraph, of course, was in the hands 


(1) The Bombay Gazette declares that the letters and telegrams of the correspondent of 
the Pioneer have been handed to General Robeits, who forwarded them to Allahabad by 
his own special dak. It is certain that this journal had free use of the military tele- 
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of the military authorities. The accounts published are exact, 
matter-of-fact, simple narratives ; evidently based on official infor- 
mation, in no case presenting the conduct of the expedition in an 
adverse light. They all agree; they are all friendly; and they are 
perfectly circumstantial. 

This is no case of “ coffee-house babble.’ It is not a matter to be 
disposed of by jests about the looseness of newspaper stories. The 
names and position of these writers are perfectly known. They are 
(almost without exception) officers authorised to join the expedition. 
They are all without exception under the strict authority of the 
General, and in friendly relations with the staff. Whatever they 
telegraph passes under the eyes of the authorities. What they write 
has been eagerly read in India and in England, and has never, till 
now, been denied. 

What are people at home to believe if they are not to believe 
narratives published like these day by day in India, which are strictly 
in accordance with the proclamations officially made public? It is 
idle to suggest that the writer in this Review or the Memorialists 
hunted up passages in hostile newspapers, or were eager to believe 
the gossip of atrocity-mongers. The one or two sinister stories 
current were never mentioned by us. A writer in the Times ventured 
to speak of the “ flimsy grounds” on which the Memorial was based, 
and a writer in the Globe ventured to speak of them as “ wretched 
rubbish.”’ A still more daring writer in the Telegraph told the world 
that Sir Arthur Hobhouse, the Duke of Westminster, the Bishops of 
Oxford and Exeter, Mr. Froude, and 50 others stated what they knew 
to be untrue. I shall simply set forth what were the grounds of 
belief which are thus spoken of by party writers. 


IL—Tue Executions oF THE LEADERS. 


On the 14th of October, the General in a Proclamation offered a 
reward of 50 R. for any person “who may have fought against the British 
troops since the 3rd of September,” and he offered a reward of 75 R. 
for officers of the Afghan army, and of 120 R. fora field officer 
(Blue-book, p. 135). On the 20th of October five men were hung in 
the Bala Hissar (Blue-book, p. 154). These were (1) the Kotwal or 
headman of Kabul; (2) a Chowkidar; (3) Sultan Azid Khan, of the 
reigning family ; (4) Khawaja Nazir, a leading Mollah of Kabul ; and 
(5) Kaispuh, a former Afghan general. Against the Kotwal and the 
Chowkidar, we are told, there was evidence that they had meddled 
with the bodies of the mission slain on September 3. As to the two 


graph, for one number of the European edition contained three columns of very close 
type, being telegrams sent from Kabul between the 5th and the 14th. I may add that 
the letters are admirably written, and with very great precision and knowledge. The 
Pioneer is regarded in India as practically for the moment an organ of General Roberts. 
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generals and the priest we are told only that they had taken part in 
the fighting of October against the British invaders. 

The following detailed account of the trial and execution of these 
five men was given in the Pioneer Mail, of 1st November, 1879, in a 
telegram from Kabul of 19th October. I have already said the 
Pioneer is a journal particularly favourable to the Government, their 
correspondent being the one civil correspondent permitted to join the 
army. 

He telegraphs thus—- 

‘© Pioneer Mail, 1st November, 1879. 

‘*Siah Sung, Kabul, 19th October.—To-day five prisoners were conyicted of 
complicity in the massacre and subsequent events, by the Commission presided 
over by General Massy. Théy will be hanged in the Bala Hissar to-morrow. 
. «+... The most important prisoner was Aslam Khan, the Kotwal of Kabul, 
by whose orders the bodies of the guides were cast over the Bala Hissar wall 
into the ditch below. On the evening of the 6th October, a proclamation was 
sent through the city in his name, calling upon all true Mahommedans to 
assemble at Charasiab to fight the British. He also gave 1,000 R. to bakers 
to cook food for the soldiers. He attempted a lame defence, saying that the 
bodies were cast over the wall by his people without his order. He admitted 
the proclamation, but said he acted under the orders of the Sirdar Naik Mahomed, 
a prominent leader of the insurgents, who claimed to be the mouthpiece of the 
Ameer then in the British camp. Another prisoner was Aghis Khan, Chow- 
kidar of Mundai, a most brutal-looking ruffian. He was proved to have taken 
the head and shoulders of Cavagnari, or one of the other officers, from the 
Residency, the morning after the massacre, and to have carried them to a ridge 
between the Bala Hissar and the city. His plea was that he meant to keep 
the head until the British troops came; but on reaching the ridge the Kabul 
people met him, and he did not know what afterwards became of it. The 
third prisoner was Sultan Azid Khan, son of the Nawab Mahomed Azamalla, 
ex-governor of Khost, he who commanded the enemies’ right at Charasiab. He is u 
Barakzai and blood relation of the reigning family. He was most active in recruiting 
men for the battle of Charasiab, and was a ringleader in the movement in the city 
on October 5th. On the following day he had charge of a standard at Charasiab. 
Khawaja Nazir, a leading moollah in Kabul, was the fourth prisoner. He preached 
a religious war against us, collected a body of fanatics, and gave them a standard. 
The last prisoner is Kaispuh, a former Afghan general, who collected men in Bala 
Hissar for the fight at Charasiab. These men had all deservedly forfeited their lives, 
as they had ample warning in Sir Frederick Roberts's proclamation from Zerghun- 


Shahr, of what their fate would be. The Kotwal and Chowkidar were of course 
doomed from the first.” 


A still more full and detailed account of this trial is given in the 
letter of the same correspondent from Kabul, October 20th, to be 
found in the Pioneer Mail, November 8th. It runs thus— 


‘‘The terms of the proclamation issued by General Roberts from Zerghun- 
Shahr left no outlet of escape for all such persons as were concerned in the 
massacre of Sir Louis Cavagnari and his companions, or who offered armed re- 
sistance to the British troops advancing with the Ameer under their protection. 
Death was the penalty incurred in either case ; assassination being the one offence, 
and treason against their lawful sovereign the second. This dual mode of dealing 
with offenders was no doubt due to the inference that those who chose to fight against 
us must have so far committed themselves in prior events as to make them in techni- 
cal terms.accomplices after the fact.” ‘‘ To aid and defend a murderer is to partici- 
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pate in his crime; and the leaders at Charasiab and on the Deh-i-Afghan heights, 
though nominally only accused of high treason against Yakoob Khan, were really 
guilty of abetting the men who had fired the Residency and slaughtered its inmates in 
the early days of September.” 


It will be remembered that this is the correspondent who, according 
to the Bombay Gazette, enjoys the special confidence of the General, 
and whose letters he forwards to Allahabad in his own dak. 

The letter continues, after speaking of the Kotwal and the 
Chowkidar, as to the three latter prisoners in these terms— 

‘One of the five prisoners was Khwaja Nazir, a priest of great influence, 
who preached a jehad, collected large numbers of his most fanatical followers, 
gave them a standard, and sent them out to Charasiab. The fourth man tried 
was Sultan Aziz, a Barakzai, son of the Nawab Mahomed, Zaman Khan, ex- 
Governor of Khost. Being related in blood to the reigning family, it was all 
the more significant that Sultan Aziz and his father should have fought at 
Charasiab, after being leading spirits in arming the mob which flocked into the 
Bala Hissar on the evening of the 5th October. The fifth and last prisoner 
was Kaispuh Khan, ex-general in rank, and superintendent of the army cloth- 
ing: he played a similar part to that of Sultan Aziz. All five prisoners were 


condemned to death by the Commission, and this sentence was confirmed by the 
Major-General commanding.” 


It may be permitted to persons in England to suppose that the 
real crime of these three men was supporting the defence of October, 
not actually sharing in the massacre of September. 

The same account of the execution of these five men appears in the 
Times of India of November 3rd. The same charges are given 
against the two generals and the mollah of instigating the resistance 
at Charasiab. Nota word is said that any of these three, like the 
Kotwal and the Chowkidar, took part in the massacre. 

Now here we have a minute, detailed, and, as it appears, semi-official 
account of the trial of these five men. About the Kotwal and the 
Chowkidar I say nothing. They “were of course doomed from the 
first.” Why? Because there was evidence to connect them with 
the massacre of September 3rd. But of the other three, nothing is 
said except what relates to the battle of Charasiab (October 6th) and 
the defence of the City of Kabul subsequently. Their execution is 
expressly justified on the ground of the proclamation from Zerghun- 
Shahr (October 3rd, Blue-book, p. 102), by which the Afghan people 
were warned against making any resistance, and treated as rebels if 
they did so. 

We now ask, what evidence was adduced to the Commission to 
show that the two generals and the mollah took part in the murder 
of Cavagnari ? 


The account of this execution as telegraphed to us in the Times is 
as follows :— 


“Kanu, Nov. 20.—The Military Commission, of which General Dunham 
Massy is President, has sentenced five men to death, including the City Kotwal, 
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who was prominent in inciting and organizing the resistance at Charasiab on 
the 6th of October; also a man implicated in dishonouring the bodies of 
members of the Embassy. They will be hanged to-day in front of the 
Residency.” —Times, Oct. 27. 


The correspondent at the seat of the Indian Government writes: — 


‘‘Smita, Nov. 2.—The Military Commission at Kabul has commenced its 
sittings and has already convicted several prisoners, all of whom have been 
hung. The chief among them was the Kotwal or magistrate of Kabul, who was 
proved to have ordered the bodies of the Guides to be thrown over the Bala 
Hissar wall into the ditch, and to have called on the people to fight us at Char- 
asiab. Another prisoner, named Agir Khan, had carried the head and shoulders 
of one of the Mission to the ridge between the Bala Hissar and the city. A 
third commanded the enemy’s right at Charasiab, and a fourth was a mollah who 
preached a religious war against us. Several others were convicted of com- 
plicity in the massacre or in subsequent acts of the rebels. It is to be hoped that 
this judicious severity will have the effect of convincing the people of our deter- 
mination to put down rebellion and re-establish order, thus in the end saying 
much bloodshed.” —Times, Nov. 3. 


The account of the same executions in the Daily News is as 
follows :— 


‘‘Five prisoners, including Kotwal, the head of the city mollahs, two 
generals, one of royal blood, and a chowkidar, will be hanged to-morrow. The 
last-named general dragged Major Cavagnari’s head from the Residency to the 
Bala Hissar, where Kotwal’s people seized it. The mollah preached a religious 
war, and gave the fanatics the standard. Kotwal had the Guides’ bodies cast 
over the wall into the ditch. He also sent out a proclamation through Kabul, 
calling on all Mahomedans to fight at Charasiab.””—Oct. 27. 


Other executions speedily followed. They are thus recorded in the 
telegrams— 


(Pioneer Mail, Noy. 1.) ‘‘ Kanu, 23rd [October].—Two resildars of the 
Ameer’s cavalry and a sepoy of the Ist Herat Regiment were executed in the 


Bala Hissar. The sepoy was found in the city, and the resildars were present at 
Kabul during the massacre.” 


This is somewhat slender evidence if this be all, unless the practice 


was to hang every soldier of the regular Afghan army that could be 
caught. 


I continue the extracts from the Pioneer of same date. 


‘“*KapuL, 25th Oct.—The hunt after the rebel leaders still continues, and it is 
hoped that Naik Mahomed, the Commander-in-Chief at the fight at Charasiab, 
and one of the colonels of the Herat Regiment, supposed to be hidden near here, 
may be captured.” 


This is consistent with the Proclamation of the 14th October. 


‘‘KasuL, 27th.—Three more prisoners were sentenced to death by the Mili- 
tary Commission to-day. They are Saifud-din, wounded in the foot at Charasiab, 
the Jemadar of the Kotwal who was hanged some days ago; and thirdly a 
Kabul mollah, Sahibzada Farak-din, who preached a jehad against us. The latter 
will be hanged to-morrow morning. The Jemadar is said to have carried off 
the body of one of the Embassy into the city, but on our arrival he offered, 
and was accepted, as our guide against mutineers.”—( Pioneer, Noy. 1.} 
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The same news appears in the Times of India, of November 3rd, to 
exactly the same effect, omitting many of the details. 

Now I say nothing of the case of the Kotwal, and of the Chowkidar, 
or the Jemadar, who had meddled with the dead bodies of our people. 
But I ask with respect to Sultan Azid Khan, who commanded the 
enemies’ right at Charasiab; as to Khawaja Nazir, the leading 
mollah in Kabul; as to Kaispuh, the Afghan general; as to Saifud- 
din, wounded at Charasiab; as to the mollah, Sahibzada Farak-din, 
what was the evidence that they took part in the attack on the 
Residency? Was there any evidence against them to convict them 
of murder, over and above the evidence that they took an active part 
in resisting the British ? 

The Pioneer of November 15, in its leader, writes as follows :— 


‘Qn the 11th November, General Roberts proclaimed an amnesty to certain 
people of Kabul. Such as were only implicated in resisting the British arms will be 
benefited by it, provided they surrender all their weapons, and return to their 
respective homes. Those, however, who were concerned in the massacre of the 
Embassy, or who may be found in possession of their property, or who induced 
the people of Kabul while the Ameer was in the British camp to make resistance, 
will be punished.” 

‘‘ The trial of prisoners, and the hanging of those found guilty, still continues 
at Kabul. Many of the rebel sepoys of the Ameer’s army are reported to have 
taken shelter in the villages about Kabul. Every effort is being made to bring 
the offenders to justice. Searching parties are constantly at work, and with 
great success.” 


It clearly was the opinion of the semi-official journal, writing at 
Allahabad on November 15, that, down to November 11, men were 
executed on the charge of resisting the British; that after Novem- 
ber 11 certain persons who had done so would still be punished, and 
that any sepoy of the Ameer’s army was a rebel, and liable to be 
executed. 


In the telegraphic news of the Pioneer of the same date (Novem- 
ber 15) we find the following :— 


‘“‘ KABUL, 6th.—Seven more prisoners brought in by General Hugh Gough’s 
force, were hanged to-day. One was a havildar of a mutinous regiment. He 
was found hiding ina village on the route from Shutargardan. Many dis- 
banded sepoys are reported to be lying hidden in the villages round Kabul. 
Every effort is being made to catch them. Much success is attending the 
searching parties. Thirty prisoners are now waiting trial, many of whom 
were arrested on suspicion only.” 

‘* KasuL, 10¢h.—Twenty-nine more prisoners haye been ordered for execu- 
tion: these are the Afghan sepoys arrested by General Baker, or who have 
been since brought in by the Mulliks of the Chardeh villages. The commis- 
sioner released nineteen others, leaving twenty-five for trial to-morrow. An 
amnesty has been issued. Jt will not include men proved to have joined in the 
attack on the Residency. Naturally there is a prejudice against hanging men who 
come and surrender at the order of the Mulliks, putting their lives calmly at our 
mercy, The worst class of sepoys are still our enemies, with arms in their hands, 
ready for further mischief. In all thirty-four men voluntarily surrendered. 
The proclamation awarding death to such as resisted the British arms and 8o became 
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rebels against the Ameer, was so clearly worded that all who chose to fight knew their 
fate if captured ; their only hope now is in our mercy, and this will be extended 
to them after to-morrow’s trial. The amnesty is now being printed in Persian, 
and will be published as soon as enough copies are ready.” 

‘‘ KABUL, 11th November.—Twenty-eight Afghan sepoys hanged to-day; one, 
condemned to death, was kept back for further inquiry. Eleven more sentenced 
to death to-day ; thirteen released. This disposes of the whole number captured 
in Chardéh villages, or brought in by Mulliks. The amnesty will be issued 
to-morrow.” —( Pioneer, November 135.) 

Now, can any one doubt that the writer of these most exact and 
circumstantial telegrams believed that men were being executed on 
the ground that they had led the fighting against the British troops 
in October, and on the ground that they were soldiers in the Ameer’s 
regular army? Does this writer believe that all of these men were 
shown, on any tolerable evidence, to have had any personal part in 
the murder of the Envoy? Yet this is the correspondent who 
enjoyed the special favour of the Government and of the General. 
He is writing in a most friendly way to a semi-official journal. Nor 
will it be forgotten that every word of the foregoing news was 
telegraphed by the military authorities, who had sole control of the 
line, and was sent to a Government journal by a man whose position 
and function could have been stopped instantly by a single word of 
the General, and the truth of whose story the Government at Simla 
or Calcutta could have ascertained in twenty-four hours. 

On the 10th of January the correspondent of the Times, said by 
the Pioneer to be a general officer in General Roberts’s camp, tele- 
graphed as follows (see Times, January 12) :— 

‘“‘ Kapun, January 10th.—Those executed under the first proclamation, over 
and above the crime of fighting against us, were either—first, implicated in Sir 
Louis Cayagnari’s massacre; or, secondly, in possession of articles belonging 
to the Residency ; or, thirdly, strenuous exciters of opposition ; or, fourthly, carry- 
ing dangerous weapons in or near Kabul.” 

It will be observed that 10th of January is the date of General 
Roberts’s reply to Mr. Stanhope read in Parliament. On that day 
a general officer present in the camp, evidently dealing with the 
same charge, believed that men had been executed whose crime was 
that they were “ strenuous exciters of opposition,” 7.e. leaders of the 
Afghan defence. 

I pass now to the case of the 49 Sepoys captured by General Baker 
and afterwards executed. 

On the 11th of November General Baker surrounded Indiki, a 
village at the south end of Chardeh Valley, and captured 89 
prisoners. 

The affair is referred to by General Roberts (Diary in Blue-book, 
p- 161). 

The following account of this affair was published in the Daily 
News of December 15 :— 
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‘Camp Kanun, November 12. 

‘The work of the Military Commission of which Brigadier-General Dunham 

Massy is president has been unusually heavy during the last few days, though 
by the terms of the amnesty which has been issued to-day it is probable that 
their distasteful task of sentencing men to be hanged by the score will now be 
almost closed. Jn future only men proved beyond doubt to have participated in the 
actual attack upon the Residency will be executed. Hitherto the Commission has 
condemned all who were shown to have fought against us at Charasiab on the 6th of 
October or on the Kabul Heights two days later. The terms of the Proclamation 
issued by General Roberts from Zerghun Shahr were distinct enough, and such sepoys 
or villagers as chose to disobey it could only expect death if captured. The regiments 
then in arms and the population of Kabul were warned that by resistance to the 
British they would become rebels against their lawful sovereign, and must expect no 
mercy. The abdication of Yakoob Khan did not condone their offence, and it was 
necessary that a severe example should be made to overawe a race which shows no 
quarter when successful, and always repays leniency by further treachery. 

‘“‘On the 6th seven men brought in by General Gough’s force from the 

Shuturgardan and intermediate villages were hanged, one being a hayildar of a 
Herat regiment present in Kabul at the massacre. This was followed by an 
excursion into the Chardeh Valley, the villagers of which were known to be 
harbouring disbanded sepoys. Early on the morning of the 8th, Brigadier- 
General Baker started from camp with the 3rd Sikhs, 5th Punjab Cavalry, and two 
mountain guns. The destination of the force was kept a secret, as intelligence 
might have been conveyed to Chardeh. Taking the road through the northern 
suburbs of Kabul, the troops passed through the gorge by which the river enters 
the city, and then turned sharply across the stream and followed the foot of the 
hills until near the village of Indikee. The cavalry swept out into the plain, 
among the fruit trees, and worked round to the south, forming a cordon about 
the place. The two mountain guns were unlimbered and posted ready for 
action in a commanding position on the hill side, and the Sikhs then marched 
into the village. The mullicks, or headmen, were summoned by General Baker, 
who ordered them to bring out all sepoys of the Afghan army. Five minutes’ 
grace was allowed, and within this time thirty men came forward. The General 
had a roll-call, showing the names of sepoys known to live or to be hidden in 
Indikee, and as many of these were missing the mullicks were asked to explain 
their absence. They admitted that twenty men were absent, but promised to 
bring them in when they returned. Indikee had distinguished itself particularly 
by firing at our cavalry patrols before Charasiab, and by receiving within its 
walls the fugitives who fled from the attack of the 72nd Highlanders and 5th 
Ghoorkas when the hills were stormed on the day of the fight. A fine of 
1,500 maunds (120,000 lbs.) of grain and 600 loads of bhoosa (chopped straw for 
forage) was levied, and the whole population disarmed. The grain and bhoosa 
are to be delivered at Sherpur by the 15th; the village will be burned if the 
quantity is not forthcoming. General Baker then visited smaller villages near, 
and captured eighteen more sepoys. There could be little doubt that most of 
them had been trained as soldiers; they fell into their places shoulder to 
shoulder when the order to start was given, and, keeping time to the quick step 
of the Sikhs, marched along in good order to our camp. Forty more sepoys 
were brought in by the mullicks on the 9th and 10th, as well also as a fakir, 
who had been wounded. This made eighty-nine in all, and they have been 
dealt with as follows :— 


“November10 . . Ilhanged .._ 6 released. 
. o we 


” ll. . 28 ,, ” 
. S.:2 ~ ie 
2 pardoned, retained as informers. 
Total 49 40 


“The men executed belonged to the Herat regiments. They were either at 
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Kabul when the outbreak occurred, or returned later to fight against us, the 
muster-rolls now in our hands enabling us to identify them without much trouble. 
They did not attempt to give false names, and their mullicks were warned that 
they themselves might incur farther punishment if they screened sepoys 
belonging to their villages. Such as could not give a clear account of their 
movements were condemned to death, and they submitted to their fate with the 
usual quiet resignation of Mussulmans. Many were of the worst type of 
Afghans, and their callousness when waiting their turn at the foot of the 
scaffold (ten men were hanged at a time) was remarkable. Any men who could 
show by fair evidence that they were absent from Kabul, lying sick in their 
villages, or otherwise engaged when the mutiny and after events took place, 
were released. Many did not attempt to deny their presence in the Bala Hissar or 
at Charasiab. The stories invented by others were tested by the statements of 
the mullicks, who were all along kept separate from the sepoys and examined 
independently. Confronted finally with their headmen and the falseness of 
their defence exposed, these prisoners did not take the trouble to invent further 
explanations. Their seeming carelessness as to their fate never varied, whether 
the sentence was death or acquittal. Their fanaticism is equal to all fortunes. 
Our great regret is that, while we are sending the rank and file to the gallows, 
the ringleaders are still at large. Such poor specimens of humanity as these 
marched daily to execution are of but little account in our sight, and will not 
be missed in a country like this; whereas the execution of leading men—as 
Kushdil Khan, Nek Mahomed, or Mahomed Jan—would have a wholesome 
effect on the whole tribe of intriguers who have brought Yakoob Khan so low. 
Unfortunately, we have not these sirdars in our hands; they are still living, 
and capable of further evil-doing.” 5 


The reasons for, and the history of this affair, are given in these 
words in the Pioneer of November 22 :— 


‘Camp, SHERPUR, KABuL, 9th November. 

‘‘There seems to be an impression gaining ground outside that the army 
here has been rather tardy in its work of vengeance, and has not fulfilled 
its mission in so blood-thirsty a way as might have been expected. Much, 
however, has had to be done in the clearing of the Shutargardan, laying 
in stores for the winter, and making inquiry quietly into the probable intention 
of the scattered regiments. It would not have been advisable to alarm such of 
the Afghan sepoys as had left their homes in Kabul and the villages near, and 
we have, therefore, hitherto only picked out a few of the worst characters and 
hanged them as an encouragement to the others. Seeing that no general action 
was taken in thoroughly searching such villages as were close at hand, the 
disbanded soldiers have returned in many instances to their homes, and now 
that we have some of the muster-rolls of the regiments in our possession, we 
have suddenly begun to sweep into the net of the military commission every one 
against whom suspicion exists. Flying parties of cavalry are sent out, some 
with sealed orders, to bring in such men as have been marked down by in- 
formers eager to earn the rewards offered for the apprehension of guilty persons, 
and yesterday a swoop was made into the Chardeh Valley, only two or three 
miles from camp, fo punish certain villages for their hostility towards us at Chara- 
siab. It will be remembered that when General Baker cleared the heights on 
the 6th of October the rebel army streamed into the Chardeh Valley, seeking 
safety, more particularly in the village of Indikee, which was nearest to them. 
Indikee and its neighbours are known, also, to have sent out most of their armed men 
to fight against us, and for the last month they have been revelling in funcied 
security, in the belief that their misdeeds were unknown. They have just been 
rudely awakened from their pleasant dream.” 


The account continues thus :— 
VOL. XXVII. N.S. GG 
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‘‘The head-men were briefly told that all sepoys belonging to the Afghan 
army must be brought out and surrendered. They were given five minutes to 
produce the men, the threat of a forcible search, with, perhaps, worse to follow, 
giving point tothe request. In avery few minutes they brought forward thirty 
men, unarmed, and with no uniform on their backs, and these were at once 
made prisoners. ‘The General had a list in which the names of certain sepoys 
known to be in Indikee were entered ; and, upon calling this over, several were 
found to be missing. The mudllicks explained that twenty-two sepoys were 
absent in various directions, and promised faithfully to bring them into Sherpur 
when they should return. This promise was accepted, and the disarmament of 
the village then began. .... Other villages which had shared in the guilt of 
Indikee were then visited, and eighteen more Afghan soldiers taken. Many of 
these belong to the Herat regiments, and answered to their names when called 
upon. They fell into rank at the word of command ; and, when ‘ right about 
face’ was called out, preparatory to marching back to Sherpur, obeyed with 
alacrity. All the arms taken were humbly carried into camp by the villagers 
escorted by our sepoys and sowars, much to the edification of such Kabulis as 
were met upon the road. The raid was altogether a very successful one: and if 
all the towers in the Chardeh Valley are blown up as a pendant to the excursion, 
the villagers will have been taught a severe lesson. To-day the mullicks, true 
to their word, brought in between twenty and thirty sepoys, many of the latter 
marching quietly in, and surrendering themselves as calmly as if they were our 
own soldiers who had overstayed their leave and expected a slight punishment. 
What their fate is likely to be, appears from the result of the sitting of the 
Military Commission to-day. Sixteen prisoners were brought up, and eleven 
of these will be hanged to-morrow morning. Five poor wretches, khalassies 
belonging to the Artillery, were released, as there was nothing to inculpate 
them. We seem at last to have got hold of some sepoys who were concerned in the 
Jirst outbreak in the Bala Hissar. They do not attempt to conceal their names, 
or those of the regiments to which they belonged, and hear their sentence of 
death as stoically as if each man were a Spartan. It makes one exasperated to 
see the rank and file of these wretches being marched off to execution, while 
their leaders are still at large, and but few of the Kabul rabble have been 
brought to account. One grows sick of hanging ten common men a day; and 
there is already a talk of an amnesty being shortly proclaimed—only ringleaders 
and certain marked men beingexcepted. There will be no difficulty, Limagine, 
in the future in capturing a few score sepoys if the executions have to be begun 
over again, as the muster-rolls give very fully the names and residences of the 
sepoys. The rolls are framed somewhat on the Indian pattern, and are fairly 
complete. One is the crack regiment, called the ‘ Asnider Regiment,’ and these 
men are still at large with good rifles in their hands. Perhaps they may have 


courage enough to die as soldiers, fighting openly, rather than come to an end 
on the scaffold.” 


The letter in the Pioneer of November 22 is as follows :— 


‘“*Camp, SHERPUR, Kabul, 12th November. 

‘‘ The last few days have been remarkable for the trial and execution of no 
less than forty-nine prisoners, nearly all of whom were sepoys belonging to 
the Herat regiments which attacked the Residency. As already mentioned, 
General Baker captured forty-eight men in the Chardeh villages in his excur- 
sion of the Sth; and others were brought in by local mullicks in fulfilment of 
their promise. In all eighty-nine were tried by the Military Commission, and 
of these eleven, twenty-eight, and ten were hanged on the 10th, 11th, and 12th 
instant. The remainder were released, as they were able to give a fairly 
satisfactory account of themselves, two only being retained, as they have pro- 
mised to lead our search parties to villages where men are still lying hidden. 
These two men were to have been hanged this morning, and were only reprieved 
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at the last moment. Every opportunity was given to these Afghan sepoys to 
explain their actions, and such lame stories as were invented were easy of 
disproof. Their mullicks stated what men were absent from the villages, and 
whether they were with their regiments or away at distant points during Sep- 
tember and October. The muster-rolls in our possession showed the rank and 
regiment of the men, and in no case did the prisoners deny their identity. 
Such as were released were either poor wretches like gun-khalassies or sepoys 
who could show that they were nowhere near Kabul from September 1st to October 
8th, and could not consequently have shared in the attack upon the Embassy, the 
battle of Charasiab, or the fight on the Kabul heights. These wholesale executions 
were mainly intended as a punishment to such as disregarded the proclamation 
issued at Zerghun Shahr by General Roberts on October 3rd, and tt is now thought « 
severe enough example has been made. The Afghan army, or such of it as exists, 
must see that we were thoroughly in earnest in threatening with death all who 
chose to appear as rebels against the then Ameer, in whose name we were adyanc- 
ing. Of course the instant men came in and surrendered, putting themselves 
at our mercy, the task of hanging them became a very ungracious one—if they 
had only been guilty of contesting an advance. To-day, therefore, an amnesty 
was issued, under which all of this latter class were pardoned on condition of 
their surrendering their arms. I have already telegraphed the full text of the 
amnesty, so that there is but little need to dwell upon its provisions. J¢ was 
not to be expected that clemency would be extended to such men as joined in the actual 
attack upon the Residency, or to the leaders, who misled the sepoys afterwards by 
declaring that the Ameer was an unwilling prisoner in our hands, and was calling 
from his captivity upon all true Mussulmans to resist the British, aud release him 
JSrom the hands of his own and his country’s enemies. As we have had daily to 
watch the string of men passing along under escort to the Bala Hissar, many 2 
keen regret has been felt that leaders like Nek Mahomed and Khushdil Khan 
have not been in their ranks.” 


The account of the same transaction in the Times of India, Novem- 
ber 17, is as follows :— 


‘“*THE CAPTURE OF REBELS. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
** ALLAHABAD, Nov. 15. 

‘*A telegram from Kabul, dated the 8th, states that at daybreak General 
Baker left Sherpur and passed through the Kabul gorge and surrounded the 
village of Indikee in the Chardeh Valley. Guns were placed in position on the 
hill commanding the village. The cavalry formed a cordon round, and the Sikhs 
then marched in. The Mullicks were called out and ordered to produce all the 
Afghan sepoys hidden in the villages within five minutes. Thirty men were 
immediately produced, all unarmed. The Mullicks said these were all at pre- 
sent, twenty-two more having gone out to see their friends. The Afghan sepoys 
were ordered to fall in, and obeyed the word of command readily, and were 
placed under a strong guard. The Mullicks were then told to re-enter the 
village, and order every resident to place all his arms at the door of his house. 
The village was divided into three sections, and two companies of Sikhs were 
told off to collect the arms and to search the houses. Every gun, pistol, knife, 
and sword was seized. Indikee was the village which sent out many men to 
fight us at Charasiab, and to which the rebels fled when General Baker stormed 
the heights. The punishment meted out to it was as follows :—Fined sixteen 
hundred maunds of grain and three hundred loads of bhoosa to be sent into 
Sherpur in six days, otherwise the village will be destroyed. The Mullicks 
promised to bring in twenty-two missing sepoys. Two of the chief men of the 
village were taken as hostages by General Baker. The villagers were forced to 
carry the captured arms to Sherpur. The cavalry also surrounded other 
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villages in the Chardeh plain, which had fired on our troops on the Sth and 8th 
October. Eighteen more sepoys were arrested and more arms taken. Many 
of the sepoys belong to the Herat regiments, which attacked the British 
Residency. 

‘* A man found in Kabul carrying a knife on his person was hanged to-day.” 


‘““FURTHER EXECUTIONS AT KABUL. 
‘* Kasur, Nov. 10. 

‘* Twenty-nine more prisoners have been ordered for execution. These are 
Afghan sepoys arrested by General Baker, or who have been since brought in 
by the Mullicks of the Chardeh villagers. The Commissioners released nine- 
teen others, leaving twenty-five for trial. 

‘* The amnesty is now being printed in Persian, and will be published as soon 
as enough copies are ready.” 


Standard (15 November) reports the same affair :— 


‘* General Baker surrounded the Indiki villages at eight o’clock and succeeded 
in capturing eighty rebel sepoys, with a great quantity of arms. The sepoys 
are being executed after trial by a military commission.” 


Now I ask, with regard to these forty-nine men hung on the 10th, 
11th, and 12th of November, after summary trial, if trial it can be 
called, whether there was brought forward any evidence against each 
of them individually that he had taken part in the attack on the 
Residency ? To say that they were “implicated” in the attack, 
guilty of having a part in the murder, and phrases of the kind, means 
nothing, if nothing more is intended than that they appeared to 
belong to certain regiments, men from which were seen in the attack 
on the Residency. In plain words, was there any evidence against 
each of these forty-nine sepoys beyond the probable assumption that 
they were the men whose names were on the roll of particular regi- 
ments? If they were hung on that showing, I for one cannot 
accept the conclusion that they were duly found guilty of murder. 

Throughout these narratives, whether in the Blue-book or in the 
letters and telegrams of correspondents, I find a continual and elastic 
use of the term “implicated.”” Nine regiments, we are told, were 
“implicated” in the attack on the Residency. Certain villages 
were “implicated” in the attack on an escort. Certain sepoys were 
‘implicated ” in the mutiny. And then we seem, by an unperceived 
transition, to pass from “ implicated ” to “convicted ” and “ guilty.” 
If Afghan sepoys have been hung because the regiments in which 
their names were borne were “implicated” in an outrage, or if 
certain headmen of villages are shot and flogged because the villages 
were “implicated” in the attack on an outpost, I shall maintain, in 
spite of the term “implicated,” that the laws of civilised warfare 
have been violated. 

We will now see what was the opinion of Indian journals as to the 
policy pursued. 

The Times of India is a paper not hostile to the Government, and 
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certainly friendly to the expedition and the army. The proprietor 
wrote to the Times on February 10th to complain that his journal 
had been cited by Sir A. Hobhouse in support of the Memorial. As 
a fact, the passage and incident he referred to had never been cited at 
all. But this is how the Times of India—this warm supporter of the 
General—wrote in an article on the executions on November 17th :— 


‘The amnesty now offered to those Afghans who have fought against our 
troops since the 3rd of September, and indeed to all save those who were im- 
plicated in the Bala Hissar outrage, will be received with general satisfaction. 
The work of vengeance was so complete as to have become somewhat indis- 
criminate, and it is probable that General Sir Frederick Roberts received his 
orders to ‘cease firing’ directly from the Home Government, who could 
scarcely venture to endanger their popularity further at this political crisis. 
In his Proclamation of the 11th instant General Roberts confesses that he has 
been a little hasty. ‘I have now,’ he says, ‘ received information which tends 
to show that some, at least, of those who shared in the opposition encountered 
by the British troops during their advance in Kabul were led to do so by the 
belief that the Ameer was a prisoner in my camp, and had called upon the 
people and soldiery to rise on his behalf.’ Such persons, he adds, though 
enemies to the British Government, were not rebels against their sovereign. 
We insisted upon the certainty of this state of things long before General 
Roberts received his information, and it is to be regretted that a good many innocent 
persons should have been hanged while he was making up his mind as to their degree 
of guilt. The story of the punishment of Kabul will probably never be really known, 
for with the exception of one correspondent, who was specially admitted 
to write a pleasant and safe account of the affair, the Government thoroughly 
succeeded in excluding all independent witnesses. The Proclamation offering 
head money for all who fought against the British troops was in force for 
exactly a month; the work of vengeance increased in rigour towards the end ; 
and just before the Proclamation of amnesty was issued twenty-eight sepoys 
were hanged by way of emphasis, although the printing of the Proclamation in 
Persian character had occupied some days. We still dissent from the expedi- 
ency of a policy which seems to have puta finishing stroke to that party in 
Kabul, who, as faithful to the Ameer, were fayourable to the English. But 
our protest is based on expediency rather than on any vague humanitarian 
principles. A la guerre comme a la guerre is a maxim unfortunately true, and 
if we are content with the not very dignified argument that we only acted to- 
wards the Afghans as the Afghans have invariably acted towards us, even with- 
out the quickening motive of a treacherous outrage, we have said all that can 
be said on the subject. General Roberts can, at all events, claim the merit of 
thoroughness. In Kabul itself the penalty of death for carrying weapons has 
been successful to all outward appearance, and has been so actively carried into 
effect that a man was hanged last week for wearing a knife. _From the outlying 
district, too, arms continue to be sent in in small quantities. But we shall cer- 


tainly be surprised if, in the case of any fresh outbreak, arms are not plentifully 
forthcoming in every direction.” 


The Friend of India writes from Calcutta as follows, November 21st 
(it had previously. been warm in its praises of the General) :— 


‘‘The proclamation issued by General Roberts on the 11th of this month 
explains with sufficient clearness the position which he has adopted towards the 
Afghans, against whom his army has been operating. . ... From other 
telegrams it appears that some men have been hanged for fighting against our army, 
and we may conjecture that no penalty short of death has been assigned.” It 
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then states the proclamation of 12th November, and adds: ‘‘ He reserves the 
intention of hanging the generals and political leaders of the nation. 

‘< It will be observed that in this there is no question of punishing those who 
directly or indirectly took part in the massacre of the Embassy, nor of reprisals 
for any severities committed by the enemy. General Roberts maintains that, 
irrespective of other offences, those who resist his march, since the Ameer came 
to his camp, are liable to be punished for that crime by the invaders. This isa 
very simple proposition, and, if true, it certainly gives to our army very 
extensive rights. 

‘We fear that General Roberts has done us a serious national injury, by 
lowering our reputation for justice in the eyes of Europe.” 


Such was the opinion of the Indian press in November, at Bombay 
and Calcutta. Neither Government nor General offered one word of 
denial until February. Now is it strange if in December and in 
January people in England believed these accounts to be true ? 


T1.—Otner Vio.ations oF CiviILisED WARFARE. 


It is not the practice of civilised armies, on occupying the capital 
of an invaded country, to proclaim that any one found within five 
miles “‘ with sword, knife, or firearms shall be liable to death.” 
Whatever the necessity for disarming the population, and whatever 
the risk of fanatical attacks, I deny that it is civilised warfare to 
hang a man whose sole offence is the having a knife on his person. 

This is the story of the hanging a man on this ground as given in 
the Pioneer for November 22nd. The account is very long and 
circumstantial. 

The man was in the Bazaar at Kabul, when a British sepoy seized 
and searched him, and discovered a knife in his dress. The man 
declared he was a semindar from the country, and did not know of 
the proclamation against carrying a weapon. There was no evidence 
that the man had attempted or even designed any violence. But he 
was hung on the simple ground that he carried his knife on his 
person. I am quite aware of the danger of fanatical attacks. But 
I cannot admit that this act is authorised by the rules of civilised 
war, with or without a proclamation. 

The Times of India, of November 17th, gives the same news, and 
speaks of it as a severe act. 

It is not civilised war to shoot, hang, or flog men for refusing to 
give evidence, for promoting attacks, or because outrages have been 
committed in the village to which they belong. 

Yet we read as follows :— 


‘* There is one prisoner in the row of tents where our captives are confined 
who is to be treated to-morrow to the smart punishment of fifty lashes, and his 
case is a peculiar one. When the Ghilzais and their allies were investing the 
Shutargardan, Colonel Money received a jirgah, who proposed certain terms 
which I have before characterized as absurd. The tribes proposed first that the 
force then in Shutargardan should retire to Ali Kheyl, the Ghilzais finding 
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carriage for their stores and giving hostages as a guarantee of good faith. 
This was declined, and they then made a similar proposition, giving Kushi as 
the destination of the troops instead of Ali Kheyl. On this also being rejected, 
the jirgah said that on promise of payment of two lakhs of rupees they would 
disperse the tribes. This was laughed at by Colonel Money and Dr. Bellew, 
and the jirgah were dismissed. One Ghilzai chief, losing his temper, said, 
‘Very well, to-morrow morning we will come and cut all your throats.’ This 
part of the programme did not come off, and this man had afterwards the 
audacity to come into camp here, no doubt to see how we were getting on. He 
was recognised and arrested, and to-morrow he will be sent back to his tribe 
well scarred with the lash. He will, perhaps, use greater discretion in future.” 
—Pioneer Mail, Nov, 22. 


If this man was a spy, he ought to have been shot. If he were 
an enemy, he ought to have been made prisoner. By what rule of 
war was he flogged ? 

The following is from the Pioneer Mail of January 22nd. It is in 
a letter from the camp, dated Sherpur, Kabul, January 1st :— 


‘* The quickness with which we resumed the offensive after being besieged in 
Sherpur has favourably impressed all the country about. Such chiefs as were 
hostile to us now see that they are not safe from reprisals; and within easy 
marches of Sherpur many villages which turned out their fighting men during 
the jehad are now being punished. One yillage in Chardeh was said to contain 
the bodies of Lieutenants Hardie and Forbes, who fell in the cavalry action of 
the 11th of December. On our troops visiting it, the muillicks denied that the 
bodies had been seen. ‘Two were tied up and flogged, but still refused to 
speak; but upon a third being seized, he offered to show the officers’ graves. 
The bodies were exhumed, and were found to be unmutilated. The village has 
been destroyed on account of the contumacy of the muilicks, and also because our 
troops were fired upon from its walls when the guns were lost.” 

‘*4th Jan.—The Military Commission has had before it many of the prisoners 
taken after December 23rd, and five men condemned to death were hanged 
yesterday. Four of these were villagers of Baghwan, near which place the 
four Horse Artillery guns were lost on December 11th. Three, I believe, were 
mullicks of the village whose refusal to show the spot where the bodies of Lieu- 
tenants Hardie and Forbes were buried I alluded to in my last letter. Treachery 
was the charge against them, for they fired upon our cavalry when the guns 
were retiring, and tried also to cut off stragglers. ‘The fifth man was a leather- 
cutter of Kabul, who tried to /oof a mule.” 

% % % * * 2 * 
‘‘ For minor offences of no political significance the lash is freely used.” 


The same story is told in the Calcutta Englishman of January 12, 
in a letter from its correspondent at Kabul, dated 28th December :— 


‘‘The Mullicks of the Bhugwani village who, as I telegraphed you, were so 
insolent and obstructive to our search parties, and near whose village remains 
were found dreadfully mutilated, have been tried by the Military Commission, 

.and were to-day sentenced to be hanged. Executions take place outside a 
ruined village a quarter of a mile from the western gate of the Cantonment. 
The gallows is a strong horizontal beam supported on two uprights firmly fixed 
in the ground, and is constructed so that five men may be executed at the same 
time. All arrangements for the speedy execution of the condemned are excellently 
managed by the Provost Sergeant and his assistants. So numerous have these hang- 
ings been that they excite but little attention ; no natives of the country, however, 
appear as spectators.” 
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The following appears in the Pioneer Mail of November 22 :— 


‘“‘SHERPUR, Kabul, 6th, THRO’ GUNDAMUK, Nov. 15. 
‘‘ Five prisoners, brought in by the 3rd Sikhs from Shutargardan, were 
hanged to-day at the Bala Hissar. Four were Mullicks of villages, who, while 
receiving pay from us, had stirred up the tribes. Several more local arrests 
have been made, three men being taken in Beni Shahr, one suffering from a 
wound in the foot received at Charasiab.” 


The four Maliks, or headmen of villages, had very possibly 
behaved with the proverbial duplicity of their race. They may 
possibly have deserved death. But considering that their offence 
was committed in defending their country from invasion, they ought 
not to have suffered the indignity of hanging. It appears, too, that 
prisoners wounded in battle were hunted up and arrested. 

Our armies in India get so much familiarised with the lash and 
the halter, that, according to the Calcutta Englishman, in the campaign 
of December, 1878, the Malik of Haikalzai received fifty lashes for 
not salaaming to the General. 


It is not civilised warfare to shoot prisoners in cold blood, when 


all resistance is at an end, and no danger is possible from the 
captives. 


The following passage from the Pioneer’s correspondent (13 
January) was sent to me from India, by a stranger to me, who is 
serving in a high and responsible post in the Government :— 


“The Kohistanis who got away from the cavalry on the 18th, did not all 
escape to their homes. While the fight was going on near Kabul, the 12th 
Bengal Cavalry at Butkhak were ordered to patrol the plain between that post 
and the Logar River. Towards evening they came across eight men who were 
at once made prisoners. They were all armed and well mounted, and, upon 
being questioned, said they were friends of Wali Mahomed, on their way to 
Tezeen, to bring the Ghilzais down to aid the British. This statement was 
telegraphed to Sherpur, but Wali Mahomed knew nothing of the men; and as 
they had the accoutrements of a Guide sowar on one horse, and three new Snider 
rifles, with 400 rounds of ammunition, Sir F. Roberts ordered them to be shot. 
When told they were to die, they half admitted that they were not friends of 
Wali Mahomed. Their leader was a young Kohistani, who met his death 
bravely enough ; the second was a petty sirdar, who, in fear and trembling, 
begged for his life; and the third was a moollah, who tried to induce the Ma- 
homedan sowar told off to execute him to let him go. ‘ You are a Mahomedan,’ 
he said, ‘andI am one of your holy men. You cannot shootme! Let me get 
past the sentry, and I can escape.’ The sowar’s answer was characteristic of 
our men: ‘ You have been fighting against the Sircar, and it is your kismut now 
to be shot. You must fulfil your kismut.’ The moollah saw his prayers were of 
no avail, and as he was walking out, he added half apologetically :—‘I tried to 
persuade these others not to fight, but they would come down to Kabul, and 
they brought me with them.’ This was admission enough, even if it were not 
the whole truth. It is the moollah usually who persuades the tribes to turn out, 
not the tribesmen who have to persuade the priest tocome withthem. The four 


other prisoners were servants of the three men named: as they were all bearing 
arms, they were shot.” 
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The following is from the Pioncer of January 15 :— 


‘The main body of the enemy had got well away to the city, but all strag- 
glers were hunted down in the nullahs in which they took shelter, and were 
shot down. T'wo or three lancers or sowars.were told off to each straggler, and the 
men, dismounting, used their carbines when the unlucky Afghan had been hemmed 
in. Eighty is said to have been the number killed by the cavalry. Following 
in the wake of the 9th Lancers and the 5th Punjab Cavalry came the Sappers, 
with every engineer officer in camp, their orders being to blow up and burn all 
the villages and forts lately occupied by the enemy. The cavalry had cleared 
the fields and open ground of all Afghans, but in the villages some fanatics 
remained, and these, fastening themselves up securely in houses or towers, 
were blown up by the mines lid by the engineers.” 


The following is from the Daily News of February 9, being in a 
letter from their correspondent at Sherpur, dated January 2 :— 


‘* Apart from military matters, we are still in the same unsettled state of 
politics. We declared in our proclamation of October 28 that ‘all persons con- 
cerned in attacks upon the British authority would meet with condign punish- 
ment,’ and we have just hanged ten men caught with arms in their hands 
during Mahomed Jan’s retreat.” 


Why, one may venture to ask, and by what law of war, are fugitive 
soldiers, who have been defending their country in battle, thus caught 
and hanged ? 


It is not civilised warfare to destroy villages wholesale in the 
depth of winter, in retaliation for legitimate war against invaders. 
Much less to destroy the property and means of existence of a very 
poor people. 

The following is from the Pioneer of January 15 :— 


‘There must be no longer a state of false security ; for it is not improbable 
that the jehad will be revived before the winter is over, and the moollahs may 
again influence the religious fanaticism of the people against us. If we now, 
by the sternest reprisals, overawe the country about Kabul, there may be less 
chance of the new jehad succeeding; and every soldier in the force hopes that 
the next month will see all the villages which joined against us in flames, and 
part, at least, of Kabul levelled to the ground. 

‘To-day General Hills, our governor of the city, once more visited the 
kotwali, guarded by the 5th P.I.; and the sepoys were busy all day in searching 
the Mahomedan quarter, and in arresting such citizens as they could find 
remaining.” 


The following is from a letter in the Pioneer Mail of January 22, 
and is dated Kabul, January 1 :-— 


‘‘General Baker not only /ooted and levelled to the ground all forts and 
villages owned by Mir Butcha, but cut down his vineyards, and set the 
Goorkhas to work to ‘ring’ all the fruit trees. This will be a heavy loss to the 
villages, which mainly derive their local influence from the return yielded by 
their orchards and vineyards. Baba Khush Ghur is a little over twenty miles 
from Sherpur ; and from it Istalif could be seen, with its white walls gleaming 
out on the hill sides, surrounded by orchards extending as far as the eye could 
reach. Istalif is about ten miles further north, and the country between is all 
under cultivation. Arrangements were made with local mudlicks to bring in 


supplies, and large quantities of grain and bhoosa are expected to reach us from 
the Koh-Daman.” 
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Mir Butcha, chief of Kohistan, was one of the leaders in the great 
national rising of December. He is not, I think, suspected of having 
had anything to do with the murder of our Envoy. Why he is 
exempted from all pardon by name, and why the villages he owns 
are looted and destroyed, and the orchards of his poor villagers de- 
stroyed, I fail to see. 


This is from the Daily News of February 9, being in a letter from 
their correspondent at Kabul, dated January 2 :— 


** Mir Batcha, a Kohistanee chief, who played a prominent part in the late 
disturbance, owned several villages and forts at this place, and it was thought 
that if a rapid visit was made to his stronghold it would convince the other 
Kohistanees that our helplessness had only been temporary, and that we were 
still able to punish them if we chose. The column was away five days, and not 
an armed man was seen during the whole of that time. Mir Batcha had fled, 
and General Baker demolished his forts, burned his villages, and cut down all 
the vineyards and orchards belonging to him. Those owned by other mullicks 
were spared. The country has not been visited since 1841 by the British. It 
is described as being wonderfully fertile, all the valleys being filled with 
orchards and vineyards.” 


This is how the Zaimukhts are pacificated and “ opened out ” :— 


‘The punishment inflicted on the Zaimukhts and Orakzais has been most 
signal. Besides having over twenty villages burnt, and having been subjected 
to the humiliation of seeing their defensive towers blown up even in the villages 
that were spared, they have been compelled to pay a fine of over 34,000 rupees, 
and to give up over one thousand stand of arms, Their country, never before 
traversed by a European, has been thoroughly surveyed and opened out.”— 
Times, Jan. 31. 


Pioneer, November 29 :— 


**Kapnun, November 28.—General Baker, on marching to Benibadan yester- 
day, found the Kotal above the village occupied by the enemy. He took them 
in the flank, got mountain guns in action, and after a few shells, the enemy 
bolted. The troops then moved into the village. The Mulliks had previously 
been made prisoners. The previous day they behaved most treacherously, 
allowing General Baker, while conversing quietly with them in the village, to be 
nearly cut off without warning him that armed men were near. For this treachery 
the village was burned and all property destroyed. The inhabitants all deserted 
their houses, seeking safety in nullahs.” 


Times of India, December 1 :— 


‘* KasuL, November 25.—Bahadoor Khan, owner of nine villages of Mydan, 
has refused to come in. Our party was fired upon from one of his villages on 
the 23rd. General Baker went against him yesterday, and found the villages 
all deserted. All the villages, with grain, bhoosa, &c., they contained, were 


burnt.” 

The official telegram from General Roberts (Zimes, February 6) 
gives the number of those executed down to the investment of 
Sherpur on December 15, as amounting in all to 97. Since then I 

(1) The Press Commissioner at Calcutta on 9th January last communicated to the 


Press officially the singular statement as to “the fifteen men executed in Kabul down 
to the amnesty of the 26th.” The Press Commissioner was strangely misinformed. 
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find the following :—10 hung in Kabul on December 30 (Pioneer 
Mail of January 8); 5 hanged on January 3 (Pioneer Mail, January 
22); and 10 hanged during Mahomed Jan’s retreat (Daily News, 
letter of January 2). This makes a total of 122, besides the prisoners 
and fugitives shot in the field. 


Against how many of these 122 was there direct evidence that 
they had actually committed atrocities or murder ? 
This is how the Pioneer, in an editorial article directed against my 


previous charges (January 14), explains the number of the execu- 
tions :-— 


‘* But the important question is whether people have been hanged improperly 
at Kabul, and the answer to that is that the circumstances of the case which 
brought on the war are such that it would be difficult to find anybody in Kabul 
who could reasonably show that he ought not to be hanged. No doubt in practice 
the line must be drawn somewhere, but it is perfectly irrational to contend that 
the executions carried out so far have been more numerous than the whole 
situation justifies, taking into account the monstrosity of the original crime, 


and the character of the people whose minds have to be impressed by the 
retribution.” 


The picture that it gave of Kabul under the shadow of the gallows 
is this :— 


‘*There were no extra precautions taken, even when twenty-eight men had 
to be hanged: a small guard of fifty men under a commissioned officer was 
told off from one of the British regiments, and the prisoners marched off in the 
usual way. They apparently never thought of attempting to escape; and 
Kabul is so cowed by the military law it is now enjoying, that its rabble popu- 
lation has not spirit enough left to cry ‘a rescue.’ Nothing can be quieter than 
the city, which has always been so notorious for bloodshed and turbulence : 
the shadow of the scaffold is over it, and not one among theruffians who throng 
its narrow streets and hide in its filthy purlieus, but feels its influence. They 
have hitherto traded upon our known weakness—the worship of the quality of 
mercy—and it is only now that they understand the new principle of retribu- 
tion we have introduced into our policy. Like Pollock, General Roberts might 
have destroyed their bazaar and left Kabul to its fate; but whether we with- 
draw again, or not, there will be the tale of lives taken by our hangmen still to 
be counted over in the city and the villages; and who knows yet what powerful 
names may not top the list ? °—(Pioneer, Nov. 22.) 


IV.—Tue Derence or GENERAL RosBeErts. 


I wish to speak with all the forbearance possible of a truly brave 
and brilliant soldier who is carrying on a most difficult campaign 
against great odds under the orders of his country. But those who 
think that fatal steps in policy are being taken, and cruel wrong is 
being done to an unoffending people, are not to be hindered from 
attempts to obtain a wiser policy by the fact that the General who is 
carrying it out is a brave man and is thousands of miles away. We 
have all the painful and thankless parts of our duty to perform. 
And they who criticise the conduct of a victorious campaign have to 
bear the weight of an entire government, of the whole official 
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machine, and its followers in public and in private. Reputation is 
dear to all of us, and not to victorious soldiers alone. And life per- 
haps was dear to the Afghans who marched with such quiet courage 
to the gallows. Let us hear no more of these foolish personalities. 
We have all of us our duty to do. 

If I decline to accept as conclusive the reply of General Roberts so 
far as it is yet known, I make no imputation on his honour or veracity. 
The commander of course has not given us matter of his own personal 
knowledge as an eye-witness. He has been transmitting official 
reports which come to him in the course of duty, as other ordinary 
business. The question at stake is one as to what constitutes suffi- 
cient evidence, and what justifies a sentence of guilty. No one 
expects from the commander in a harassing campaign profound 
judicial acumen, nor is a court-martial conducted like a trial at 
assizes. It is a question always of more or less, and time and place. 
And no reasonable man will ask more, in such a case as this, than 
fair evidence to convict a man personally of murder. But before a 
man is convicted and hanged, a reasonable man will require some 
fair evidence of a specific offence and act. 

Now we have had from General Roberts, besides the letter that 
was read in Parliament, two telegraphic accounts of the executions. 
Both appeared in the Times of Febuary 6th. The first, communi- 
cated by Mr. Sherston, was as follows :— 


‘¢Kapun, Wednesday. 
‘* No one executed unless convicted of attack on Residency. No soldiers shot 


for fighting against us. Full explanation submitted to Government, which I 
am confident will be considered satisfactory.” 


The second, communicated officially, is as follows :— 


‘The following telegram has been received from Sir F. Roberts :—‘ Before 
November 12 about seventy-three men were executed; one, the city Kotwal 
(magistrate), and six other men convicted of dishonouring the bodies of the 
officers of the Embassy, seventeen for attacking escorts and having property 
of the Embassy in their possession, and forty-nine for proved murders of camp 
followers and implication in attack on the Residency. Since November 12 nine 
were executed on conviction of attacking the Residency. Up to the 15th of 
December fifteen more were sentenced to death for killing wounded soldiers as 
well as implication in attack on the Residency.’ We understand that a report, 


with the names of all the persons executed and the charges against them, is on 
its way to England.” 


Now these two accounts are not consistent ; both cannot be accurate. 
If “no one was executed unless convicted of attack on Residency,” 
what is the meaning of the other classes in the second telegram ? 
Was no man hanged for carrying a knife? Were no Mollahs 
executed for preaching a crusade? Were no Maliks of villages put 
to death? Were no men shot or hanged after the battles of 
December ? It is possible perhaps to show that the first telegram is 
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only inaccurate in form; but as they stand, these two accounts are 
not to be reconciled. In a matter of this moment, when two tele- 
grams are given to the public on the opening of Parliament, it does 
seem a serious defect in the precision of these statements that the 
two cannot both be accurate. 

It will be remarked that the second telegram states that the 
Kotwal and six other men were convicted of dishonouring the bodies 
of officers of the Embassy. In his letter that was read in Parlia- 
ment on February 13 he speaks only of the Kotwal as having 
committed this offence. In this matter we can accept as conclusive 
no general denial, no elastic use of the term “implicated,” and no 
vague phrases about “treacherous” attacks. We are making war on 
a wild Asiatic people; but we must make war in Asia or in Europe 
according to the rules of European civilisation. 

It is not with gallant soldiers in a campaign that we have now to 
deal; we are dealing with our government at home. It is not about 
general inhumanity, but about a policy that we are now concerned. 
This is not a matter to be disposed of by general denials and sum- 
mary reports. The idea seems to have been accepted that the 
murder of the Envoy and the subsequent defence were all one 
inextricable transaction ; that of eight or nine regiments in Kabul in 
September (some 5,000 men or so) every man was guilty to 
death ; that strenuous opponents of the British are rebels, and that 
the inhabitants of every village whence a shot is fired may pro- 
perly be hanged. 

I can accept no article in this code of constructive retribution. I 
can forgive no wholesale destruction of contumacious villages and 
outlawing of patriot chiefs. And lastly, I complain that a British 
army invades an unoffending people and carries with it into every 
valley its halter and its lash. 

I am well aware of the fury which is dealt out to any one who 
appeals to the voice of humanity in the midst of a victorious war ; 
I well know the power of a government to baffle an inquiry and to 
drown the appeal in passion. British armies in the East will go on 
no doubt for a time in the career of aggression, from one act of 
vengeance to another. But not the less will we call out to the 
conscience of our countrymen, till its still small voice at last is 


heard. 
FrepEr1c HARRISON. 











HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


So far as the subject of domestic policy is concerned, the present 
session may be said to have begun at the point at which the last 
session ended, and Ireland continues to enjoy a practical monopoly 
of the attention of the House of Commons. An Irish University 
Bill was being discussed on the eve of the prorogation in August ; 
Irish agitation and Irish suffering were with us throughout the 
distress; the same topics protracted the debate on the address for 
an entire week, and since then Parliament has been almost uninter- 
mittently occupied with a measure for the relief of Irish distress. 
This Bill is, however, something more than a project of legislative 
intentions. It is, in a sense, the record of administrative achieve- 
ments, and its clauses contain the accounts not only of what the 
Government are aiming to do, but of what they have actually 
done. Ministers have already exceeded the powers technically 
reposed in them by the Constitution, and for this they seek in- 
demnity. But the question which has been debated in the House of 
Commons is not whether they were justified in thus anticipating the 
approval by the legislature of such steps as they have taken, but 
whether those steps have been adequate, and whether for the future 
a policy proceeding on the lines indicated in the past will sufficiently 
meet the grave requirements of the time. 

The answer given to this question must depend entirely on the 
point of view from which the general topic is approached. The 
discussion in the House of Commons has been remarkable for the 
elaborate confusion of a host of generically different issues. The 
consideration whether the existing distress in Ireland is the result 
of the defective action of the Government, is quite distinct from the 
problem of Irish Land Reform, or from the inquiry as to what pro- 
portion of Irish famine and suffering has been due to permanent and 
what to normal causes. If it be argued—and this is the assumption 
on which the Irish Nationalists have argued the point throughout— 
that even temporary calamities are so naturally bound up with an agri- 
cultural system, radically vicious and unjust, as to make it impossible 
to alleviate the one without rectifying the other, then the condemna- 
tion of the policy of ministers naturally follows. If, again, it is 
urged that in view of the wave of distress which they knew, or 
ought to have known, was about to sweep over Ireland many months 
ago, the Government should have convened an autumnal session of 
Parliament, and have instituted an extraordinary scheme of public 
works after the pattern of 1847, then, too, dissatisfaction with the 
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conduct of the Government is inevitable. If, however, it is simply 
maintained that the Cabinet were warranted in regarding the failure 
of the corn and potato crop as due to exceptionally malignant causes, 
uncertain in their incidence and ephemeral in their operation, and 
that nothing remained but to apply a remedy which might combine 
a maximum of efficiency with a minimum of disturbance to existing 
industrial and commercial arts, then it may be reasonably con- 
tended that the course pursued by ministers is not fairly open to all 
the reproaches with which it has been assailed. 

The first hypothesis suggested in the preceding paragraph may be 
disregarded in our subsequent remarks. Our opinion on the issue 
which it raises is well known to all our readers. The condition of 
Ireland cannot, as we believe, be satisfactory—it will be vain to 
expect any measure of prosperity in the country—until a thorough 
scheme of land reform has been adopted. But this conviction 
does not necessarily involve a censure upon ministers for their 
refusal to open up at this particular moment the whole Irish 
question. The immediate evil to be remedied was of rapidly growing 
dimensions, and of the most pressing exigency. It demanded spe- 
cific rather than general legislation, and general legislation bearing 
upon the Irish land system would have been perfectly certain to 
encounter an immense amount of opposition. The task is not one to 
which a Conservative government could, under any circumstances, be 
expected to address itself. It is also one which will be resisted 
quite as strongly by the Whigs as by the Tories themselves. The 
largest landowners in Ireland are the representatives of the houses 
of Cavendish and Stanley ; and if Lord Derby were to have a place 
in the next Liberal Cabinet, it is not likely that he would hail with 
enthusiasm any adaptation, however modified, of Mr. Parnell’s plan 
for the buying out of Irish landlords. The second view is that 
which has been put forward by Mr. Mitchell Henry and many 
other speakers in the recent parliamentary discussions. Ireland, 
according to these authorities, is “an undeveloped country,” and 
immediately the grip of famine and distress began to be felt, 
it became the duty of the Government to initiate vast State 
works for the improvement of its resources—to erect harbours, 
to build bridges, to dig canals, to connect main railways by judi- 
ciously disposed branch lines, to reclaim waste lands wholesale, and 
to revive by liberal grants the languishing energies of deep-sea 
fishers. Every conceivable argument in favour of this policy has 
been heard in the House of Commons, but the sum of these is 
scarcely sufficient to convict the Government of criminal negligence 
for failing to embark in enterprises of such huge ambition. In the 
first place, the verdict of experience is dead against the idea. So 
cool, clear-headed, and practical a politician as Lord Derby has 
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criticized the policy of the Government as going too far in this 
direction, by reason of the inducement with which it supplies 
baronial sessions to undertake the improvement of highways. 
Wherever and whenever the expedient of State works has been re- 
sorted to, the effects have been of the most mischievous kind—not 
only in Ireland, but in France, in the Austrian Empire, and in 
Italy. The consequences of the Public Works of thirty-three years 
ago were described by Lord Emly as ‘‘jobbery, overcrowding, 
waste, bad work, transfer of labour to useless works from the land. 
He did not,” he added, “hesitate to say that anything more ill- 
advised, more useless, worthless, and demoralizing than the whole 
proceedings never was conceived. The only hope for the country 
was to stop this work, and let the people be employed on the land, 
paying them in food, not in money. He hoped the Government 
would lay down a distinct and strict rule with regard to all these 
baronial sessions—that no single work should be undertaken except 
by contract, and that relief should be given in food. He hoped the 
Government would not persist in this unfortunate measure, which 
experience utterly condemned, but confine themselves to those wise 
measures which they had already adopted, and which had been 
proved to be effectual for the relief of distress.’ Lord Middleton, 
Lord Dunsany, Lord Dunraven, and Lord Kimberley—Liberal and 
Conservative peers indifferently—all spoke to the same effect. It is 
quite possible to agree in the spirit of these remarks, and yet at the 
same time to hold that the apprehensions which they convey are, as 
we shall presently see, somewhat exaggerated. 

Three separate classes of objects seem to have been arrived 
at by the Government in the past, and to constitute the features 
of the present relief and indemnity Bill. First, there have 
been the loans to local authorities and to private owners for the 
purpose of reproductive works; secondly, there have been the 
advances to unions, with a view of relieving the strain which the 
relaxation in the restrictions upon outdoor relief were calculated to 
impose upon the ratepayers; thirdly, there are the advances to be 
made for highway improvements to the extraordinary baronial pre- 
sentment sessions. Parliament had scarcely risen in August last 
when inquiries were instituted as to the actual condition of Ireland, 
the probable magnitude and the most effective way of dealing with 
the distress which was undoubtedly imminent. The Cabinet com- 
municated with the Irish Local Government Board; the Irish Local 
Government Board communicated with the Poor Law guardians and 
inspectors. Specific instructions were issued to the latter ; the ques- 
tion is, how far they were obeyed? Unfortunately it must be 
admitted that the designs of the Government were better than 
their accomplishment. It is now perfectly clear that the Irish execu- 
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tive failed in several important respects to carry out the orders issued 
by the central, and even by certain departments of the local, Govern- 
ment. It was this non-correspondence of instruction with perform- 
ance, which was responsible for a curious little incident that occurred 
in the House of Commons on one of the early days of the Session. 
Mr. W. E. Forster announced that he should support the Govern- 
ment in the debate on the Address, because—amongst other reasons 
—he understood that they had evinced a due sense of the reality of 
the gravity of the situation by accumulating fuel, food, and bedding 
in the afflicted districts. Mr. Forster derived this impression from 
the terms of a communication made to the Board of Guardians by 
the Local Government Board on the 14th of November last. But 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer interrupted Mr. Forster with the 
explanation that, as a matter of fact, no steps had as yet been taken 
towards complying with these injunctions. 

In a second respect too the actual measures carried out seem to 
have fallen short of what the Cabinet had intended, and had 
explicitly laid down as necessary. Not only were the instructions 
issued to the Poor Law Guardians to accumulate stores of fuel and 
food neglected, but, as far as we can ascertain, the Local Government 
Board fail to have pressed upon the Guardians the imperative duty 
of giving out-door relief wherever the suffering and destitution were 
exceptionally severe. At the present moment of writing we can 
only find one instance in which out-door relief has been systema- 
tically administered. If then we are willing to accept the 
ministerial measure as adequate, the experience of the past 
may well cause us to regard any parade of official instructions 
or ministerial correspondence as no proof that the action indicated 
in these documents has ever been, or will be, promptly and rigo- 
rously enforced. The purpose of the Cabinet has been amiable 
and humane, but Ministers have not been served as both they 
and the country had a right to expect by their agents. As 
regards the grants made to private owners and the local authorities, 
which are to be chargeable on the Irish Church Surplus Fund, the 
circumstance that the Government have raised the amount from half 
to three-quarters of a million is an admission that the view originally 
taken by them of the necessities of the case was inadequate. There 
is little objection to offer to the difference in the rate of interest 
to be paid respectively by landlords and Boards of Guardians. The 
latter are legally responsible for the relief of the destitute poor in 
their district ; the State compulsion to undertake reproductive works 
rests upon the former. What is an act of duty and justice in the one 
case, is a free gift of mercy and charity in the other. Hence it is 
only reasonable that while money is lent in the one instance at one 
per cent., it should be lent in the other at three and a half. 
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While such is the general character of the action taken by the 
Imperial Government towards Ireland, it is not less important to 
examine the existing relations between the Irish members of 
Parliament and English political parties. Even those Liberals 
who hold that the Ministerial Relief Bill is a fairly satisfactory 
‘measure, provided stringent effect is given to its clauses, will not 
on that account be justified in failing to keep the permanent 
legislative demands of Ireland steadily in view. That a majority 
of the Liberal party declined to support Mr. Shaw’s amendment 
to the Address, is not to be regarded as the abnegation of such a 
responsibility. Mr. Chamberlain was one of those English Liberals 
who did not either vote with the Government or refrain from voting 
at all. He went into the same lobby as Mr. Shaw and his friends, 
and he did so for reasons fully explained in his judicious and con- 
ciliatory speech, which must have partially commended themselves 
even to those who adopted a different course. It cannot be stated 
too strongly that the tactics which now find favour with the Con- 
servative chiefs are to represent to the country every word or act of 
the Liberal party, which discloses a disposition patiently to consider 
the question of Irish grievances, as a concession to Home Rule. If 
Home Rule in any form is ever given to Ireland, it is quite as likely 
to be conferred by Conservative as by Liberal hands. At the pre- 
sent moment it is the emphatic duty of every Liberal speaker and 
writer to protest against the political theory whose keynote was 
struck by the Prime Minister in the House of Lords on the first 
night of the session, and on which his followers have since vigorously 
insisted throughout the country. These were Mr. Chamberlain’s 
words, and they well deserve transcribing here :— 


‘There seems to be an impression that no Englishman can express sympathy 
with Ireland or the Irish members, or can co-operate with the Irish National 
party for common objects, without its being supposed that he is tainted more or 
less with the terrible disease of Home Rule. In fact, the highest authority in 
the land had characterised the man who did so as a traitor to his Queen and to 
his country. In the speeches made of late, and in the articles in the organs of 
the Conservative party there has been something like an attempt to terrorise 
over the English members, and to prevent them exhibiting the sympathy which 
they feel on Irish questions. This comes with extremely bad grace, for the 
Conservative party have for years past played with every political agitation that 
has been excited. It was the members of that party who denounced, for in- 
stance, the agitation for the extension of the franchise, and then came over and 
granted it. It was they who denounced the proceedings of the trades unions 
and the objects of those bodies, and it was they who, when they came into power, 
conceded to trades unions almost everything which they had previously con- 
demned. Lastly, they had played into the hands of the publicans. I have 
never voted for inquiry into Home Rule, and I do not intend to do so; but at 
the same time I have not the slightest notion of blaming those who think 
differently and act honestly in the matter. For the last century we have been 
governing Ireland against its will, and not, Iam afraid, to the advantage of 
thiscountry. And the only justification which I can allege for refusing to vote 
for Home Rule, or for an inquiry into its necessity, is this, that while I agree 
with what I believe to be the ends and object which Home Rule is believed by 
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the Irish members to be likely to secure, I differ altogether with the means 
by which they propose to secure those ends and aims.” 


After these sensible and weighty words, Mr. Chamberlain dwelt on 
the relations between the existing system of land tenure and the 
recurrent forms of Irish distress, and on the illusory character of 
some of the arguments which have been advanced against a peasant 
proprietary. Of the 800 tenants, he said, who have become owners 
under the Bright clauses of the Land Act, only eighteen or twenty 
have up to the present time failed to pay their rent. 

Whatever the future of Irish legislation, and of the relations 
between the Home Rule members and English Liberalism may be, 
it cannot be too confidently affirmed that the advice now being 
tendered by certain Liberals, to omit the Irish members from their 
calculation, is simple infatuation. It is bad statesmanship and it is 
bad morality. It is bad morality, because of the existence of Irish 
grievances there is no shadow of doubt; it is bad statesmanship 
because the first study of a political leader should be the economy and 
utilisation of all modes of national force. The Irish are as much 
an integral portion of the United Kingdom as the English, and 
abuses cry as loudly for removal on one side of St. George’s 
Channel as on the other. Ireland in short must be legislated 
for just as much as England, and if the Liberal party can do the 
work, and in doing it can conciliate the goodwill of the Irish 
people, so much the better. Only a few days ago a Conservative 
Government used the full weight of their majority to resist the 
just and logical demand for the equalisation of the Irish and the 
English suffrages. There was nothing worthy of the name of argu- 
ment said in favour of the course pursued by her Majesty’s 
ministers. The member of Parliament who moved the rejection of 
the measure appealed not to facts but to prejudices. Of course it is 
perfectly notorious that the only reason for which the Government 
refuses to establish a household franchise in Ireland, is the odium 
which it would secure for so doing with Irish Conservative members 
like the representative of Londonderry. 


Foreign policy has occupied a very subordinate place in the 
deliberations of Parliament since its reassemblage on the 5th of 
February. Indeed, such mention as there has been at Westminster 
of the external European relations of England, and the events which 
have taken or are taking place on the Continent, have been confined 
to a couple of conversations on the obligations of the Tripartite 
Treaty of 1857, and a question or two upon the last attempt on the 
life of the Ozar. It is plain from what has been said in both 
chambers of the legislature, that, for all practical purposes, the 
Ministers consider the Berlin Treaty to have superseded the 
arrangement by which England, France, and Austria bound 
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themselves, after the Crimean War, to protect the integrity of 
the Turkish Empire. The replies of Lord Beaconsfield, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and the Attorney-General briefly come to 
this—that the real object of the Tripartite Treaty was not to 
maintain the absolute independence of the Porte, but to defend 
Turkey against Russian aggression ; and that, whereas this latter 
purpose was more or less effectually secured at the Berlin Congress, 
the Tripartite Treaty has ipso facto ceased to exist. In other words, 
the Turkish Empire in the Balkan peninsula has been dismembered 
in the interests of Austria, and a barrier created at least in this 
quarter of the world against Muscovite aggression. As for the 
independent power of the Sultan in Asia, that is conditional upon 
the good behaviour of himself and his government, the policy of 
Russia, and the counter policy which the English Government may 
think it necessary to institute. It remains to be seen in what degree 
the action of Russia may be affected by the stupendous proof just 
afforded of the inherent vigour, perseverance, and extent of the 
revolutionary conspiracy. 

The nervous system of the Continent is just now suffering from 
a morbidly exaggerated irritation. For weeks past Europe has been 
filled by wild rumours of the belligerent intentions of Germany. 
These were thought to be confirmed by the German Army Bill. 
It is only too likely that the explosion at the Winter Palace will 
provoke a continuance of these sinister and terrifying speculations. 
There exists, we shall doubtless be reminded, a subtly sympathetic 
link between Russian Nihilism and German Socialism; and Prince 
Bismarck, it will probably be said, convinced that the revolution is 
nearer now in the fatherland than it was two months ago, will recog- 
nise the appropriate moment for plunging Europe into the crucible of 
war, and thus of withdrawing men’s minds from the course of internal 
disaffection. Whether the news from Russia has precisely this effect, 
or whether it has no definite effect at all, there is unhappily little 
reason to anticipate the immediate close of the epoch of European 
alarmism. So long as Germany is an armed camp, and every great 
European people is restlessly occupied with the work of military 
preparation, the dread of war will prevail. A few interpreters of 
contemporary events, more cool-headed and perhaps better informed 
than the rest, will explain the German Chancellor’s anxiety to add 
to the efficiency of the imperial forces, by a wish to inflame the 
patriotism of his countrymen, and by identifying himself with this 
sentiment to maintain and increase his own personal ascendency. 
But the majority will not be disposed to credit him with such pacific 
or negative designs. It will continue to be said and believed that 
Prince Bismarck is persuaded that war with Russia and France must 
come sooner or later; that he has reason to know that in the event of 
the allied armies of the Germanand Austrian Empiresengaging Russia, 
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France will either see the propriety of holding aloof, or if she ventures 
upon any hostile demonstration, will admit of being dealt with. 

From the influence of the troubled waters which flow round this 
vortex of international agitation and alarm, England cannot readily 
hope to escape. Already there are various conjectures as to the part 
which she may take, and as to the negotiations in which she is 
now engaged with France, Germany, Austria, and Russia. Already, 
too, the attempt has been made by at least one foreign newspaper, 
the Grenzbote, to flatter English vanity by conjuring up visions of 
the impressive functions which this country may discharge as the 
mediator of European peace and war. We may, therefore, for these 
and other reasons, assume that whatever the precise character of 
the events now in store for the world, few circumstances which can 
excite, dazzle, or charm the public mind of England are likely to be 
wanting. We are in all probability approaching a crisis which will 
at least require the exercise of all those qualities of coolness, delibera- 
tion, and foresight, the possession of which was at one time our 
national boast. If a compendious enumeration of the attributes 
which in this emergency the direction of the foreign policy of 
England should display is wanted, we know not where it can be better 
found than ina pamphlet just published, written by Mr. Grant Duff.* 
It is not, the author tells us, the devotion to peace at any price 
which possesses the Liberal party. He goes on to say— 

‘*The peace almost at any price party, which comprises the vast majority of 
sensible men both in the Conservative and Liberal camps, only in so far dis- 
agrees with the ‘peace at any price’ politicians, that it would by no means 
bind itself not to go to war for an idea, nor to get, as soon as good faith would 
permit, out of all treaty engagements which oblige us to go to war.” 


And again— 


‘* We shall rarely go wrong if we remember that hardly any occasion can 
arise on which it can be wise for us to adopt in European affairs an isolated 
position. Our réle should be that of a cementing force which holds together 
the great Continental Powers, all of whom have more or less conflicting inter- 
ests. Except at one point, which is hardly a portion of the continent, namely, 
the rock of Gibraltar, we have absolutely no separate interest on the continent 
of Europe. Whatever is conceived by any school of British politicians to be 
our interest on the continent of Europe is either a chimera, or it is the common 
interest of nearly the whole of Europe. If in European affairs we find ourselves 
isolated, the chances are ten to one that we are mistaken in our aims, or in the 
way in which we try to carry them into effect.” 


Mr. Grant Duff proceeds to define the conditions which will enable 
us to give effect to such a policy as this. They are, he says, three in 
number: (1) a supreme navy; (2) an adequate army; (8) a first- 
rate diplomatic service. This, however, is only the machinery by 
whose instrumentality the desired results are to be gained. For its 
efficiency it will depend entirely on the qualification of the men who 
are at the head of affairs. These must not only know what to do, 


(1) Practical Politics. I. “ Foreign Policy.”” By M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. Macmillan. 
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but show the multitude that they have this knowledge. No reason- 
able person has ever denied that the English democracy, as it is now 
beginning to organize itself, forms a new and critical element in the 
direction of the foreign policy of the Government. But the 
difficulty thus created can be satisfactorily dealt with, if only the 
right instruments are forthcoming. 

“Tf” writes Mr. Grant Duff, ‘‘it had occurred to Mr. Gladstone to take the 
same pains to put his foreign policy before the country as he did to put before 
it the question of the Irish Church, that policy would undoubtedly have been 
enthusiastically supported ; but the amount of mental vigour which was used 
in expounding the views of his Government upon internal affairs was so enor- 
mously greater than that used in expounding its views upon international 
affairs, that numbers of people here and abroad jumped to the conclusion that it 


neglected the latter.” 

There are other desiderata than these which must be forthcoming. 
The administration of our foreign policy must not only have the 
confidence of the crowd, but that confidence must be well-founded. 
To put it differently—(1) Our Foreign Office must be supplied with 
more trustworthy information than it can now command from every 
part of the world. (2) That information must be more systematically 
arranged than at present, and its results, as far as possible, more 
generally communicated to the public. (3) Our embassies should 
be better organized. (4) Our diplomatists should be brought more 
closely into contact with our home political life. It may seem as 
easy to formulate as it is difficult to realise these doctrines. But 
Mr. Grant Duff is on the right tack, and he has fastened upon the 
true blots of our system. Whether the times are calm or troublous, 
the indispensable want in all popularly constituted governments is 
confidence by the governed in the superior knowledge, skill, judg- 


ment of their governors. Who can say that in England such con- 
fidence exists at present ? 


While the various empires and monarchies of Europe are devoted 
to questions of foreign policy, and to the alliances or military demon- 
strations likely to assure vantage ground for some huge conflict 
which always seems to impend, France continues in profound peace, 
and with hardly a glance abroad, to settle her internal affairs. It is 
frequently asked when European complications are considered, What 
are the dominant views in France upon foreign affairs? Those 
whose patriotism consists in a perpetual fidget about foreign prestige 
and deportment, will hardly appreciate the reply that, in the present 
state of Europe, France feels that she has no active part to play, and 
she demands none. The Republican interpretation of patriotism is 
not a spirited foreign policy ; the passion for glittering staffs and 
pretentious embassies, for the word dnd the blow, for imperious 
dealing with weak neighbours, and for military renown, all this is 
left to the débris of a party represented by such papers as the Figaro, 
the Pays, and the Petit Caporal. It would be a mistake to suppose 
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that Alsace and Lorraine are forgotten; but though the feeling is 
deep, it is perceived that here the policy of opportunism is the only 
one which can be relied on for a long time to come. 

The most important incidents in French politics during the past 
months have been the debate on the Amnesty and upon the 
Customs Tariff. On the 12th February, M. Louis Blanc renewed 
the demand for amnesty. He spoke with his usual eloquence, but 
without effect, to a ministerial majority that had made up its mind, 
not so much against the Amnesty, as to follow the Ministry ; and that, 
it must be added, was somewhat provoked that its votes should be 
publicly recorded against a measure, which is well known to be among 
the constituencies a popular measure. It is frequently discussed among 
the Republicans whether the Chamber should obey the Ministry, or 
the Ministry obey the Chamber. The Democratic theory is, that the 
electors give a mandat to their representatives, and these, in their 
turn, impose a mandat on the Cabinet. This is only another way of 
saying that principles are to be represented, and are to prevail: and 
the principles will prevail when they are strong. In the case of the 
Cabinet and the Chamber, in this instance the principles of the latter 
were not strong. A majority of the Left, therefore, acquiesced in 
the Ministerial decision against the Amnesty; but a majority of 
Deputies, differently composed, would equally have been found if 
the Ministerial decision had been the other way. M. de Freycinet 
is an able man, and his speech was one of considerable oratorical 
power ; but his argument was not strong. He said first, ‘“‘ We can- 
not. give the Amnesty, because there is no serious manifestation in 
favour of it.” Then he said, “ Leave off asking for the Amnesty ; do 
not make a serious manifestation for it, so as to seem to force the 
hand of the Government, and perhaps you will get it.”’ It would be 
as bold to say that Government will grant the Amnesty, as to assume 
that it will never do so. M. de Freycinet is supposed by this 
declaration to have left the door open for concession. If the con- 
cession is to be made, the sooner the better. The agitation has re- 
commenced, and it has taken the form of narrating the horrors of 
the repression of the revolt. We are not of those who regard 
political agitation as an evil, but there is much to be deplored in an 
agitation which provokes the implacable sentiments associated with 
acivil war. This constant iteration and reiteration of the circum- 
stances under which fathers, husbands, brothers, and sons were 
brutally slain, can but revive the worst passions of a period which no 
Frenchman can think of without shame and humiliation. 

The debate on the Customs Tariff, which is likely to continue 
until Easter, has been full of interest. The various parties with 
which we are so familiar in England have occupied the tribune and 
the press—the Protectionists, the advocates of Reciprocity, and the 
Free Traders. The Bonapartists and the Legitimists figure as the 
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defenders of native industries, and a considerable agitation has been 
got up in the provinces in favour of a higher price for goods. The 
simple-minded peasant, almost as simple as some of our British 
farmers, has been asked whether he would not like to receive more 
money for his corn. Certainly, he replies. Then sign this petition. 
Still, there is too much intelligence in an assembly of French repre- 
sentatives to tolerate a naked proposal for dear bread, so nothing has 
been said about a Corn Duty, but a great deal about the patriotism of 
protecting French industries. But the Republic—that is a Re- 
public “with Republicans”—appears to be strongly in favour of 
Free Trade. M. Rouvier, the deputy for Marseilles, made a speech 
on Free Trade, as conclusive as one of Cobden’s, and it seems to 
mark his place as the future Minister of Finance when the day of 
free exchange arrives. He showed the Chamber, by historical illus- 
tration, the curious relation which had always existed between high 
tariffs and a restricted suffrage, and how these had invariably lowered. 
with its extension ; and he reminded the Chamber that in the time 
of Louis Philippe, Count Jaubert had defended protection on the 
ground that a monarchy needed an aristocracy, and that protection 
was a means to its creation and preservation. He asked of what use 
it was for the Government project to multiply the means of transport 
by canals and railways, if a Douane was to be placed at their ex- 
tremities for the purpose of saying, ‘‘On ne passe pas.” He supported 
the proposed Government tariffs as, at least, a step in the right direc- 
tion. It is of great advantage to France in this controversy that no 
section of the Proletariate has been seduced by the specious arguments 
of protection in favour of home labour. The Réveil Social, a halfpenny 
journal inspired by Louis Blanc, which has recently appeared, and 
adopts as its motto “Tous les intéréts sont solidaires,” says, “‘ The 
Free Trade opinions expressed by M. Rouvier constitute the eco- 
nomic doctrine of the French Republican Democracy.” 

‘There is one point upon which all parties, whether Free Traders or 
Protectionist, seem to be agreed, and that is ina demand for the 
abolition of the octrois, or town dues, which are levied on provisions. 
Those who know the French intimately, especially English men of 
business who have lived long in France, are in the habit of expressing 
their surprise at the cheerfulness with which they submit to the 
heaviest and most arbitrary taxes. Nothing less than French patience 
would have submitted so long to this vexatious and exacting system. 
The Republicans, especially those who sit well on the Left, are bent 
upon its early suppression. M. Menier, who deserves to be better 
known as a fiscal reformer than even as a chocolate merchant, has 
introduced a bill for transforming the octroi into a direct tax. But 
the suppression of the octroi presents difficulties, and will not pro- 
bably be fully effected for some time to come. 


Feb. 23, 1880. 








